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THE main part of this paper was written before the actual 
controversy between the champions of Pragmatism and Ab- 
solutism in the pages of Minp and other philosophical 
periodicals had begun. This explains why it contains very 
little reference to the arguments advanced on either side 
in recent articles. But, perhaps, I may add a new note to 
the discussion, by entering the lists not as a partisan but as 
an impartial spectator, who brings the rival theories together 
for comparison, and is willing to give either a chance by 
searching for its merits first, and not till then for its faults. 
What seems to me to give to the conflict between Prag- 
matism and Absolutism its real importance and significance 
is, that it is but a phase in that wider conflict between 
Intellectualism and Voluntarism, the roots of which can be 
traced back to the reaction against the Hegelian Philosophy 
in Germany in the years of 1840-80. In England the reac- 
tion is but just beginning. Hegelian influence in one form 
or another has set its mark indelibly on the best of English 
thought in the last forty years. Now we have much of the 
same outcry against Intellectualism and the ‘ barrenness ’ of 
the Absolute with which Germany was familiar in the sixties. 
We have the same claim that salvation lies but in the recog- 
nition of the volitional side of experience, and we have, per- 
haps, something of the same tendency to intellectual anarchy, 
which invariably accompanies any attempt to make the mere 
will supreme. However, English Voluntarism differs in 
several important points from its German forerunners. It is 
less metaphysical than the romantic Voluntarism of Schopen- 
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hauer, and less markedly ethical than the ethical Voluntarism 
of men like Sigwart and Paulsen. Its main character and 
interest are epistemological, and its main key to the solution 
of epistemological problems is the conviction that the prac- 
tical and the theoretical consciousness cannot be cut asunder, 
but that our whole consciousness is one in character and one 
in method, purposive in all its manifestations, and guided by 
interests and ends both in the selection and in the subsequent 
handling of its materials. Two quotations will reveal the 
fundamental difference in spirit and temper between In- 
tellectualism and Voluntarism more clearly than I could ex- 
pound it. Here is Mr. Bradley’s own testimony as to the 
point of view from which he approaches philosophical prob- 
lems: ‘the actual starting-point and basis of this work,’ 
he says in the Appendix to Appearance and Reality, ‘is an 
assumption about truth and reality. I have assumed that 
the object of Metaphysics is to find a general view which 
will satisfy the intellect, and I have assumed that whatever 
succeeds in doing this is real and true, and that whatever 
fails is neither.’ The Voluntarist, on the other hand, is not 
content with a theory about reality, however satisfactory to 
the intellect, but looks for a satisfaction of the other demands 
of our nature, ethical, religious, esthetic as well. And he 
looks for it not in theoretical reflexion but in a ‘harmony’ of 
life towards which reflexion is but a means and in which in- 
tellectual satisfaction is but an element. ‘ Experience is life,’ 
as Prof. James Ward puts it, and, having borrowed this 
phrase from him, I cannot do better than illustrate the 
voluntaristic point of view by a passage from Naturalism 
and Agnosticism :! ‘Experience can not without mutilation 
be resolved into three departments, one cognitive or theo- 
retical, one emotional, and one practical... . It is true 
that what we take and what we find we must take and find 
as itis given. But, on the other hand, it is also true that 
we do not take—or at least do not take up—what is unin- 
teresting ; nor do we find, unless we seek, nor seek unless we 
desire. The cognitive aspect of experience, in a word, is far 
more one of experiment, as its very etymology suggests, than 
one of mere disinterested observation. The philosopher may 


1 Vol. part iv., lecture xv., p. 133; ¢f. also p. 131: ‘The objects of 
experience are not primarily objects of knowledge, but objects of cona- 
tion, i.¢., of appetite and aversion’; p. 189, ‘thinking is doing, and like all 
doing has a motive and has an end’; p. 235, ‘however much for purposes 
of exposition we may abstract, we cannot separate intellection from 
volition’. To Prof. Ward as to the Pragmatist scientific laws and con- 
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look on at the buyers and sellers in the market-place, but the 
real experience is their trafficking, not the notes of this de- 
tached bystander. Regarding experience in this wise, as 
life, self-conservation, self-realisation, and taking conation 
not cognition as its central feature, we must conclude, that 
it is not that ‘‘ content” of objects, which the subject cannot 
alter, that gives them their place in its experience, but their 
worth positive or negative, their goodness or badness as ends 
or means to life.’ This passage, parallels to which from 
writers more strictly Pragmatist than Prof. Ward I shall 
have occasion to bring forward in the course of my paper, 
shows clearly some of the most characteristic features of the 
new movement of thought. We have the insistence on the 
one hand on the unity, on the other on the purposiveness of 
mental life; we have the revolt against the merely theoretical 
attitude, a hatred of abstract reflexion which will not submit 
its results to the test of concrete experience ; we have an 
impatience of truth, conceived as a purely intellectual posses- 
sion, which is like ‘a thing apart,’ and the holding or not 
holding of which seems to make no difference in our lives. 
It is this which inspires the common objecuions to the 
detached intellectual atmosphere of Mr. Bradley’s Absolut- 
ism, which, by declaring the Absolute to be perfect, seems 
to make the existence of imperfection but an illusion, an 
accident of our limited, one-sided point of view, and thus to 
deprive of all real value and significance the very things 
which are of the highest importance to us, viz., the increase 
of knowledge and the doing of good, the removal of error 
and the defeat of evil. And, for this very reason, such a con- 
ception in the eyes of the voluntarist cannot even be ‘ satis- 
factory to the intellect,’ the function of which is to guide 
and illumine our life. And life is not mere inward reflexion. 
Rather it is the translation of thought into action, the em- 
bodiment of truth in conduct—whether we make use of our 
scientific knowledge in the narrow sense of practice, or live 
up to our ethical and religious ideals. In fact, all truths are 
in the end but convictions, and convictions are principles 
on which one is ready to act. Or, in other words, they are 
truths which are not just so much intellectual ballast, but 
have become part of our personality, and, therefore, cannot 
fail to influence the expression of that personality in action 
and life. If Truth thus stands in the service of Life, can 
we refuse to recognise the importance for cognition of non- 
intellectual factors, feeling, volition, interest ? Must we not 
be ready to consider the cognitive value not only of scientific 
conceptions but of moral, religious, esthetic conceptions as 
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well? For are not Science, Morality, Religion, Art, so many 
different ways of seeking an ‘ harmonious’ and ‘ satisfactory’ 
life ; attempts so to view the world theoretically, and so to 
modify it practically, that man may live therein the best life 
he has it in him to live ? 

There is, indeed, a curious passage, in which Mr. Bradley 
seems to admit all these contentions of his critics. We 
read : ‘I admit, or rather I would assert, that a result, if it 
fails to satisfy our whole nature, comes short of perfection. 
And I could not rest tranquilly in a truth if I were compelled 
to regard it as hateful. While unable, that is, to deny it, I 
should, rightly or wrongly, insist that the inquiry was not 
yet closed, and that the result was but partial. And if 
Metaphysics is to stand, it must, I think, take account of 
all sides of our being.’! Here then Mr. Bradley appears to 
admit, in so many words, that intellectual satisfaction is not 
the highest achievement, and that, though the intellectual 
problem may have been solved, other considerations have to 
be taken into account. 

But hardly has he said so much, when he recollects that 
he is a metaphysician, whose business is to think with terrible 
consistency: ‘That alone is really valid for the intellect, 
which in a calm moment the mere intellect is incapable of 
doubting. It is only that which for thought is compulsory 
and irresistible—only that which thought must assert in 
attempting to deny it—which is a valid foundation for meta- 
physical truth.” And again: ‘the task of the metaphysician 
is to inquire into ultimate truth, and he cannot be called on 
to consider anything else, however important it may be’.* 
In fact, as we were told in the Introduction,* the metaphy- 
sician attempts a ‘pure development’ of thought guided by 
its own distinctive principles. He will have nothing to say 
to thought ‘entangled with other functions of our being’. 

Thus we have a striking alternation in Mr. Bradley’s 
points of view. His Intellectualism always claims to be 
absolute and to criticise all other sides of our nature, and 
then again it is reduced to its proper place as one side 
amongst others with no better rights than they. When Mr. 
Bradley takes up the point of view of the Absolute and 
reflects that it must do justice to all sides of our nature, the 
intellect sinks to the level of the others. But when he 
thinks about the Absolute, the intellect suddenly appears as 
the only road to reality, in spite of the fact that all our other 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 148. 
2 Tbid., p. 151. [bid., p. 450. *Tbid., p. 4. 
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functions bring us in touch with reality and ‘ qualify’ it. And 
even though Mr. Bradley proposes to ‘ satisfy’ the intellect, 
it cannot be said that he doles out satisfaction with a 
generous hand. For the result of his reflexions is, that not 
a single intellectual concept, not a single attempt to give an 
account of the nature of Reality, is intellectually satisfactory. 
And as a consolation Mr. Bradley has nothing to offer but 
the ‘assumption’ that the Absolute is self-consistent, and 
that all contradictions must, therefore, be reconciled in it 
‘somehow ’. 

However, if Mr. Bradley’s Absolutism is thus beset with 
difficulties peculiarly its own, it may be as well to point out 
by anticipation, that Pragmatism, at any rate in its present 
state of development, is by no means free from difficulties at 
least equally serious. The main problem for it—and it is 
one on which a clearer and more thorough-going statement 
by a leading Pragmatist is urgently needed—is the relation of 
Psychology to Logic.' Not Pragmatists only, but Voluntar- 
ists of all shades, whilst they agree in their protest against 
the traditional treatment of Logic as a Science of ‘pure’ 
thought, do not, by any means, make it very clear what they 
would put in its place. It is not enough to cry out against 
the bloodless abstraction of pure thought which is nowhere 
met with in experience, or to demand that Logic should deal 
with the concrete processes of thought as they occur in 
individual minds indissolubly mixed up with feelings and 
emotions, desires and volitions. This is so far but a pro- 
gramme of work, but of performance we have as yet but 
scanty fragments. Above all, as far as I am aware, there 
has been no thorough and satisfactory attempt to grapple 
with the central problem of the relation of thought as studied 
by Logic to thought as studied by Psychology. There is, in 
the first place, the most important question, whether the 
Psychologist is enabled, both by his stand-point and by his 
methods, to deal with logical and epistemological problems 
at all. Psychology, one is naturally inclined to think—and 
it cannot be said that psychologists have done anything 
to dispel the illusion—is as little capable of laying down 
the law about the ‘true’ and the ‘real,’ as it is capable of 
determining our standards of right. and wrong. Granted 
that it can show the ruling part played in our lives by the 


'This demand has to some extent been met, since the above was 
written, by the publication of Prof. Dewey’s Studies in Logical Theory, 
though Prof. Dewey does not, as far as I know, describe himself as a 
re. ga But Pragmatists seem inclined to claim him as one of their 
number. 
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desire for knowledge and truth, is it therefore able to decide 
what must be the character of a mental content, if it is to 
satisfy that desire? And, even assuming that the solution 
of this problem lay within the sphere of Psychology, we 
should, in the second place, require some more or less authori- 
tative statement about the concrete processes of thought 
with which we are dealing. It is by no means clear that 
Psychologists, at present, agree sufficiently in their theories, 
to speak on this question with a’ single and a steady voice. 
On the contrary, the variety of opinions as to the proper 
analysis and classification of all except the very simplest 
mental processes is embarrassingly great, as any student of 
Psychology knows. And even, if we assume this difficulty 
to have been overcome, there is the further obstacle, that 
Psychology does not as a rule give its deliverances in a form 
which makes them available for the solution of epistemolog- 
ical problems. Prof. Stumpf’s saying, quoted with approval 
by Prof. Ward,' that ‘that cannot be true in epistemology 
which is false in psychology, may, rightly interpreted, be 
true; but it is surely significant that Prof. Ward himself is 
driven to complain of the ‘covert dualism that renders our 
psychological terminology unsuited to epistemological dis- 
cussions ’.”. Prof. Ward has here laid his finger on the weak 
spot. Psychology is, or hopes to be, a Science, and like 
other Sciences it rests on assumptions which it is neither its 
business nor its interest to criticise. But, if it is the task of 
epistemology to examine the conditions of the origin and 
the validity of knowledge, including the Sciences, it is very 
far from clear, that its best hope of success lies in placing 
itself on the basis of one particular science. In fact, that 
looks rather like a circle, involving, as it does, the accept- 
ance of the very assumptions we had set out to criticise. In 
short, granted that Psychology has shown the essentially 
purposive nature of our thought, and granted that ‘true’ and 
‘real’ are terms of value, which have meaning only to a 
thought guided by purposes, interests, ends, it does not 
follow that Psychology can help us towards that regulation 
and systematisation of our values which we desire. 

After this preliminary statement of the problems which 
we must expect to face, I will proceed to a detailed ex- 
amination of Mr. Bradley’s Absolutism. And, since I have 
maintained that the main interest of Pragmatism is epistem- 
ological and centres round the questions how and why we 
come to accept this or that fact or theory as real and true, 


1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. ii, p. 183. 2 Tbid., pe 159. 
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I will begin with a discussion of Mr. Bradley's attitude 
towards theory of knowledge. 

Mr. Bradley has no theory of knowledge in the ordinary 
sense. The very problem: what can we know? or: how 
can we know anything at all? is stigmatised by him as 
self-contradictory. To doubt our ability to know reality is 
to claim dogmatic knowledge of the character of reality. 
For all valid doubt must rest on a positive basis: ‘To say 
that reality is such that our knowledge cannot reach it, is to 
claim to know reality ... for, if we had no idea of a 
beyond, we should assuredly not know how to talk about 
failure or success ’.' And similarly he urges self-contradiction 
against the further doubt: Granted that genuine knowledge 
is to be had, how are we to recognise it, when it comes ? 
Any one, he replies, who accepts any statement as true or 
rejects it as false, obviously applies a criterion. And since 
this criterion is always non-contradiction, we arrive at the 
result: ‘ Ultimate reality is such that it does not contradict 
itself; here is an absolute criterion ’.? 

From the position here taken up by Mr. Bradley several 
important consequences follow :— 

(1) The denial of the epistemological problem directly in- 
volves the identity of Being and Thought.? The only ground 
from which the problem: Can Thought grasp the nature of 
Reality ? is seen to lose its meaning is the ‘ qualification "—to 
use Mr. Bradley’s own phrase- of Reality by every thought. 
The term ‘qualification’ is used by Mr. Bradley to express, 
that the identity of Thought and Reality is far from being 
total and complete. All that it means for the present is, that 
every Thought bears some relation to Reality. None is quite 
insignificant. To think is to judge, and to judge is to pre- 
dicate an ide a (=a thought-content) of reality, for reality is the 
subject of every judgment. But if every thought qualifies 
reality, do they all qualify it equally? Are all judgments 
equally true? By no means, replies Mr. Bradley. None 
indeed is wholly untrue, but all are only more or ‘less true. 
And we discover that by applying the criterion of reality 
itself. For reality, as we have seen, has a positive nature 
of its own, viz., to be non-contradictory, or, in a positive 
phrase, self-consistent. Thought therefore will qualify it 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 2. Thid., p. 136. 

* Ibid., p. 516: ‘If there were any reality quite beyond our knowledge, 
we could in no sense be aware of it; and if we were quite ignorant of it, 
we could hardly suggest, that our ignorance conceals it. And thus, in 
the end, what we know and what is ‘real must be co-extensive.’ 

hid. p. 366. 
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fully, only so far as it is non-contradictory. Here, then, 
we have the reason why the ontological criterion of self-con- 
sistency is at the same time the logical criterion of non-con- 
tradiction. If reality is non-contradictory, and if all thought, 
in the end, qualifies reality, the criteria in both cases must 
be identical. 

(2) And it is to be observed that Mr. Bradley values non- 
contradiction primarily and supremely as a criterion of reality. 
It has only a subordinate and secondary use as a criterion 
of truth. The burden of his criticism of Time, Space, Rela- 
tion, etc., always is: self-contradictory—therefore not real. 
Indeed he applies the criterion to truth itself: Truth is self- 
contradictory, for it has an unwholesome hankering after 
‘suicide’. It aims at complete identity of thought and 
reality, but with the attainment of this identity thought 
will have become the same as reality, and Truth, as such, 
will have disappeared. Truth, in fact, lives only by never 
being fully itself, for by becoming itself, it will at once have 
passed into something higher and more than itself. ‘Truth 
is the predication of such content, as, when predicated is 
harmonious,’! but such harmony is never fully attained, for 
the predicate never fully agrees with the subject. ‘If Thought 
were successful, it would have a predicate consistent in itself 
and agreeing entirely with the subject.’?» Thought thus only 
exists, because the gap between predicate and subject refuses 
ever fully to be bridged. So long as the gap remains, it 
testifies to the failure of thought, and yet its removal would 
mean that thought, as thought, passes away. It is ‘merged’ 
in reality. Thus truth is truth only because it is never fully 
true. The verdict must indeed be: self-contradictory—-there- 
fore not real. 

(3) The criterion of non-contradiction, it will be noticed, 
is used by Mr. Bradley in a very restricted sense. The con- 
tradictory for him is that which is inconsistent with itself, 
not that which is inconsistent with something else. I draw 
attention to this point, because agreement of thought with 
its object is the most common criterion in theory of know- 
ledge. Mr. Bradley does indeed, as in the passage quoted 
above, speak of the predicate as ‘agreeing with its subject,’ 
but, as the subject of a judgment is reality, and as the character 
of reality is to be self-consistent, the predicate requires no 
more than inner self-consistency to be real. But what, on 
this view, becomes of the essential nature of thought, which 
has always been regarded as bound up with the Dualism of 


"Appearance and Reality, p. 165. 2 [bid. 
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subject and object? If self-consistency is the only standard, 
what of thought’s reference to an object other than thought ? 
Is there nothing beyond thought? Is thought the thing 
itself? Or is it rather, as has commonly been held, of and 
about the thing? Does it not follow from Mr. Bradley’s own 
theory, that reality must be other than thought, seeing that 
reality is self-consistent, but thought, even at its best, is not? 
To all these questions Mr. Bradley replies: Thought is of 
something other than itself, and it does involve a Dualism. 
But he has his own way of explaining this Other and this 
Dualism:! In everything real we can distinguish two as- 
pects, existence and content, a ‘that’ and a ‘what’. We 
can distinguish these aspects, but we cannot separate them 
without destroying the real. As soon as we take a content 
in abstraction from existence, we lose, in a manner, touch 
with reality, but we get instead an ‘idea,’ the instrument of 
thought. ‘An idea is any part of the content of a fact, so 
far as that works out of immediate unity with its existence.’ ” 
Here, then, we have the Dualism, without which thought 
cannot work: ‘Thought in its actual processes and results 
cannot transcend the Dualism of the ‘ that’ and the ‘ what’.”* 
The function of judgment expresses its constant effort to 
overcome the Dualism and to restore existence to the thought- 
content, by predicating it of a subject, in which—whatever 
character it may possess in itself—the aspect of existence is, 
for the purposes of the judgment, the only one that counts. 
In this subject we thus obviously have something that is not 
thought, and yet is closely related to thought; it is beyond 
thought, but not out of the reach of thought like some un- 
knowable thing in itself. We know already that the subject 
is, for Mr. Bradley, reality, and we shall see, that he defines it 
as ‘ sentient experience,’ and that it includes Feeling, Volition, 
Sensation, etc., no less than Thought. To understand this 
reality is the ever un-solved problem of thought. For thought 
is In its essence relational, and can, therefore, never deal ade- 
quately with the immediacy of feeling, or exhaust the content 
of the given, which is ever passing beyond itself and reveal- 
ing its dependence on something other than itself. It is this 
failure of thought to perform its task fully, which finds expres- 
sion in its sense of something Other and Beyond: ‘ the reality 
that is presented is taken up by thought in a form not adequate 
to its nature, and beyond which its nature must appear as an 
Other’. This Other thought is for ever striving to master, 


' Appearance and Reality, ch. xv. 
* Tbid., p. 163. Ibid., p. 168. Ibid. p. 179. 
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but if mastery were ever completely attained, thought, as 


thought, would no longer exist. It would have become one: 


with reality and passed into a higher and more immediate 
kind of experience, in which yet none of the results of its 
work are lost. Let us put this tragic dilemma of thought 
more clearly: Reality, as given in immediate feeling, is incon- 
sistent with itself. On the one hand it possesses the immedi- 
acy and self-subsistence, which are the marks of true Reality, 
but, on the other, its content belies these features by being 
confused in itself and pointing beyond itself for explanation. 
It comes to us as one, when really it is many; it pretends to 
be harmonious, when really it is full of diversity. The very 
fact that the given is in continual change bears witness to its 
inner instability. It aims at becoming fully self-subsistent, 
fully individual, and it can only do so by a movement of ex- 
pansion, a taking in of outside features, until the process finds 
its end in an all-inclusive whole. This is what Thought tries 
to achieve, but in setting to work on the given, it separates 
content and existence, and thus destroys the character of 
immediacy. And the elements into which it analyses the 
content seem to fall apart and to resist henceforth any at- 
tempt to rejoin them, whilst yet maintaining their distinction. 
In the given they were undistinguished and experienced to- 
gether. Thought distinguished them, but their ‘togetherness’ 
is gone. Itis replaced by a relation, which seems external to 
the terms, and yet cannot be so. And the terms themselves 
seem arbitrary creations, which on closer inspection break 
up into relations from within. Thought can hold all these 
distinctions together but not experience them as one. What 
it ever aims at is an experience, which should possess im- 
mediacy and yet preserve the results of analysis without their 
relational form. ‘Thought can form the idea of an apprehen- 
sion, something like feeling in directness, which contains all 
the character sought by its relational efforts.’' And it ‘ under- 
stands that, to reach its goal, it must get beyond relations ’. 
This higher experience Mr. Bradley boldly identifies with 
the Absolute: ‘In our Absolute thought can find its Other 
without inconsistency. The entire reality will be merely 
the object thought out, but thought out in such a way that 
mere thinking is absorbed. This same reality will be Feeling 
satisfied completely. In its direct experience we get restored 


with interest every feature lost by the disruption of our 
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primitive felt whole... .’? 


Here, then, we have reached the Absolute, here we pass. 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 181. * Tbid., p. 182. 
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from theory of knowledge into Metaphysics. Or, rather, we 
have been talking Metaphysics all along. For if knowledge 
presents a problem to Mr. Bradley at all, it is not the tradi- 
tional one: How can thought apprehend reality at all? but 
rather: Why does thought not apprehend reality fully? The 
ordinary epistemologist’s difficulty is, so to define thought’s 
Other, that thought is able to deal with it. Mr. Bradley’s 
difficulty is rather, to differentiate the Other sufficiently 
from thought.' Now for any theory of knowledge a Dualism 
of some sort is essential, whether we call it Subject and 
Object, or Ego and Non-Ego, or Consciousness-as-such 
and Thing-in-itself. Except by means of such a Dualism 
no coherent account of knowledge can be given. The Dual- 
ism, therefore, is for Epistemology witimate. But this is just 
what it cannot be for Mr. Bradley’s Metaphysics. For every 
Dualism is self-contradictory—and the ultimate reality must 
be self-consistent. Hence Mr. Bradley is but admirably 
logical, when he maintains, that because of the Dualism, 
which they imply, knowledge and thought are ‘ appearance ’ 
and not reality. Their real nature, as elements in the Ab- 
solute, must be something different from the Dualism which 
Epistemology ascribes to them. And here I wish to em- 
phasise one point. The transcendence of this Dualism in 
the Absolute in such a way that the differences of thought 
are retained and yet overcome in a higher immediacy of 
experience, is not anything we are familiar with in owr 
experience. It is, therefore, nothing more and nothing 
less than an ideal. And, though Mr. Bradley's picturesque 
phraseology veils the fact, it is yet manifest, that he can 
only succeed in representing this ideal as the ultimate reality 
by the familiar Scholastic Expedient of identifying the ens 
perfectissimum with the ens realissimum.” Such an identifica- 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 175. 

*Mr. Bradley criticises the ontological argument in chap. xiv. and 
again in chap. xxiv. of Appearance and Reality. Its principle, according 
to him, is perfectly sound. Since content and existence are inseparable 
in reality, it is in general legitimate to argue from the presence of an idea 
to the reality of that idea. What is illegitimate is only to argue, that 
the idea must be real as such, i.e., with all the limitations and incon- 
sistencies which beset our ideas, but which are resolved and reconciled 
in the Absolute. Now the idea of Reality as self-consistent is from the 
nature of the case not one that is self-contradictory—hence a self-con- 
sistent reality really exists. This is Mr. Bradley’s ontological proof of 
the existence of the Absolute. It reveals clearly his metaphysical and 
non-epistemological point of view. Itis only because the self-consistency 
of Reality is assumed to start with, that Mr. Bradley can afterwards. 
venture to criticise even the highest efforts of thought as self-contradictory 
appearances. Otherwise he would have found it an awkward question 
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tion cannot be more than a Postulate, and if Mr. Bradley 
were to defend it as such, I should be far from attacking it. 
My point here is rather, that by not treating it as such Mr. 
Bradley involves himself in serious difficulties, when he has 
to explain the positive relation of our concrete experience to 
the Absolute Experience. That our experience, being self- 
contradictory, is not real, we have seen. The question now 
is, is its relation to reality purely of this negative kind ? 
Has it no place in the totality of the Absolute Experience 
at all ? 

The answer to this problem Mr. Bradley gives in his 
famous doctrine of ‘Degrees of Truth and Reality’. Mr. 
Bradley’s method of exposition, his treatment of ‘ Appear- 
ance’ first, and of ‘ Reality’ afterwards, has led to some 
misapprehension as to the place and necessity of this doctrine 
in his system. Hence one often hears it condemned as mere 
‘hedging,’ as taking back with one hand what he had given 
away with the other. And yet the argument, which culmin- 
ates in the doctrine of ‘Degrees of Reality,’ is a perfectly 
simple and logical deduction from Mr. Bradley’s premisses. 
Here it is in a nutshell: Mr. Bradley’s conception of Reality 
rests on two assumptions: (1) The formal principle, that 
reality is non-contradictory; (2) The material principle, that 
reality 1s sentient experience.! He tests experience in the 
light of his formal principle and finds it inadequate. It is 
beset with contradiction and so far not real. But, on the 
other hand, as experience it must be real. For Reality has 
no other content, no other matter, than experience. In 
short, our experience, qud self-contradictory is unreal, and 
quad experience, real. In other words, it is appearance and 
not reality, but appearance possessing a certain Degree of 
Reality. The doctrine of Degrees of Reality thus reconciles 
what would otherwise be a plain contradiction. And all 
that it remains for Mr. Bradley to do is to lay down the 
principles on which we can determine, what Degree of 
Reality any given appearance possesses. 


to answer : how our thought, if it is so deeply infected with inconsistency, 
as he finds it to be, could ever conceive a consistent reality? Does not 
Mr. Bradley himself admit that ‘the idea of the Absolute, as an idea, is 
inconsistent with itself’ (/. ¢., p. 897) 2? Would Mr. Bradley perhaps have 
tried to escape from this difficulty by adopting the principle of Descartes’ 
first proof of the existence of God: finite man could never have conceived 
the idea of the Intinite being—hence the Infinite itself gave to man the 
idea of itself—hence the Infinite Being exists ? 


«Sentient experience, in short, is reality, and what is not this is not 
real’ (Appearance and Reality, p. 144). 
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So far all is plain sailing. It is in the detailed working 
out of the doctrine that fatal difficulties reveal themselves. 
I shall try to show in the sequel, that Mr. Bradley is unable 
(as indeed he himself admits) to fix positively the place of 
any appearance in the scale of Reality, and that this inability 

oints to a fundamental flaw in his philosophy, which in the 
end is fatal to it. For the present, however, I am more con- 
cerned to justify and defend the doctrine of Degrees, and to 
show, that Mr. Bradley arrives at it not by illegitimate 
‘hedging,’ but is driven to it by the irresistible logic of his 
own thought. Let me put this more fully: An appearance 
is for Mr. Bradley a partial, one-sided, inconsistent aspect of 
reality. Strictly speaking, every presentation, every phenom- 
enon, every ‘fact’ in the widest sense of the term, is an ap- 
pearance, but no less every theory about facts, scientific or 
philosophical, ethical or theological. Appearances, in short, 
are co-extensive with experience, “if we take that word in the 
widest sense as including every kind of psychical existence, 
feelings, volitions, immediate apprehensions and anything 
that thought has made out of the directly given by ideal 
constructions. Indeed it is with these latter appearances 
that Mr. Bradley is mainly concerned, for it is they which 
claim to give an account of reality as it is in itself. He 
tries them by his standard of .reality: non-contradiction 
or self-consistency, and finds them all wanting, a scientific 
conception like causality no less than an ethical conception 
like personality or a religious conception like God. There 
is not one, which can pretend to be real. So far the result 
is purely negative, and its logical outcome threatens to be 
systematic Scepticism. But Mr. Bradley is fully aware that 
a negative assertion is valid only when it rests on a positive 
basis. You can only condemn an appearance as not real, if 
you have ‘ absolute’ knowledge of the real. A source of 
such knowledge Mr. Bradley claims to possess in his concep- 
tion of Reality as self-consistent. Can any positive content 
be developed out of this so far purely formal criterion? In 
the first place the formal character itself admits of further 
determination: Reality must be one and not many. For if 
there were many reals they would have to be absolutely in- 
dependent of each other, but their independence would be 
irreconcilable with their plurality. Plurality always im- 
plies some sort of co-existence, co-existence implies relation, 
and relation destroys independence. Result: there is only 
one Reality, and that must be an individual systematic whole. 
And in the second place, what content does this whole possess ? 
Since all experience has been shown to be unreal and ap- 
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pearance, is not reality reduced to an empty schema? By 
no means, replies Mr. Bradley, for the same criterion which 
condemns the appearances at the same time secures them as 
material for reality! For no reality could be self-consistent 
which did not include the appearances. For supposing it did 
not, then it would stand over against the appearances as a 
thing-in-itself, and as such it must either stand in some re- 
lation to the appearances or it must not. If it is related, 
then its individuality and self-consistency are gone at once, 
for since relations are only possible within a wider whole, 
both reality and the appearances would belong to some wider 
whole, and that whole would be the ultimate reality. On the 
other hand, if reality stands in no relation to the appearances, 
then the latter are not accounted for. And yet they must be 
dealt with, for ‘ nothing 1S actually removed from existence 
by being labelled ‘“‘ appearance ”’’.! ‘ Appearances exist... 
and whatever exists must belong to reality.’? And therefore 
we Inust correct the former unqualified statement that all 
appearances are ‘unreal’. They are unreal as compared 
with the total reality, for no single partial aspect and no sum 
of such partial aspects could possibly take the place of the 
total reality. The attempt so to treat it, i.e, the attempt, to 
regard any partial aspect as real in the sense in which only the 
whole can be real at once involves us in contradiction. But 
on the other hand all appearances are to some extent real, 
for ‘the Absolute appears in its phenomena and is real no- 
where outside them’. The two statements are for Mr. 
Bradley not contradictory, they are complementary aspects 
of the same truth. 

It is instructive to compare the popular distinction of 
appearance and reality with Mr. Bradley’ s philosophical one. 
When in ordinary language we contrast ‘ what appears’ with 

‘what really is,’ the appearance is as little removed from 
existence as any of Mr. Bradley’s ‘appearances ’—but it is 
fully explained by the reality, whereas Mr. Bradley’s appear- 
ances are not. When in ordinary experience one group of 
facts conflicts with another, we try to remove the contradic- 
tion by taking the one group as appearance and the other as 
reality, i.e. , by viewing the group which in itself would have 
suggested a different principle of explanation as being a mani- 
festation of the principle of the other group. A few simple 
examples will make this clear. The hypocrite seems our friend, 
but really is our enemy. Here we have two groups of facts : 
those which point to friendship, and those which point to 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 15. 2 [bid., p. 132. 
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enmity. Wecannot reconcile the latter with the assumption 
of friendship, but we can understand that friendly acts may be 
used as a means of hostility—hence the hypocrite’s hostility is 
real, and his friendship appearance. Similarly in the case of 
the earth and the sun: the apparent motion of the sun round 
the earth can be explained also on the supposition that the 
earth really moves round the sun, and as this theory further 
explains facts which were inexplicable on the geocentric 
theory, the heliocentric movement is real. The contrast of 
appearance and reality is thus in ordinary language the 
solution of a problem—for Mr. Bradley it is the very pro- 
blem itself. For ultimate reality, or the Absolute, is in- 
accessible to us. We can think of it as non-contradictory, 
but we cannot realise it in detail. Living in the world of 
appearances, we have no positive knowledge of the way in 
which the appearances are ‘transmuted’ and ‘merged ’ 

the experience of the Absolute. All we can do is to uae 
mine whether all appearances fall equally short of reality, 
or whether, as compared with each other,! one is more or less 
real than another. 

However, even this task is not fully discharged by Mr. 
Bradley. He gives us no complete scale of all appearances 
arranged according to the degree of their metaphysical value. 
For he claims to be merely expounding a general principle, 
not writing a system of Metaphysics. However, he indicates, 
at least, the general principles on which the valuation of 
appearances and their ultimate transmutation in Reality 
must take place. 

Reality, as we have seen, is an all-inclusive, individual 
whole. Now individuality possesses two characteristic 
marks: (i.) all-inclusiveness, (i1.) internal harmony. As Mr. 
Bradley’s pupil, Prof. A. E. Taylor, puts it: ‘The more 

a thing includes of existence and the more harmoniously it 
inde it, the more individual it is’. It follows, that the 
more comprehensiveness and wealth of content an appear- 
ance possesses, or the more thoroughly it is internally 


1The standard of comparison is indeed the self-consistency of Reality, 
but all the same we cannot strictly say, that all appearances are com- 
pared with reality, for in that case we should know, how far the highest 
appearance is as yet removed from reality. But as we do not enjoy the 
experience of the Absolute, and do not know how each appearance is 
transcended in it, we cannot positively say, how near any particular 
appearance approximates to reality. Hence we really get degrees of 
appearances rather than degrees of reality. We can call one appearance 
higher than another, but we cannot fix its exact place in relation to 
reality ; the ‘degrees’ are relative, not absolute. 
* Elements of Metaphysics, p. 110. 
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systematised, the more real it deserves to be called. And 
at the same time these two criteria suggest, how an appear- 
ance must be turned into full reality, viz., by supplementation, 
which corrects its want of content, and by rearrangement, 
which cures its inner confusion. We may judge an ap- 
pearance either positively by the individuality it has got or 
negatively by that which it lacks. Our two standards by 
no means necessarily coincide; an appearance possessing 
a high degree of inner harmony may at the same time be 
poor in content, and again another full of concrete content 
may be but imperfectly systematised. Hence the criteria 
of comprehensiveness and systematisation often give different 
results as applied to the same appearance, and an appearance 
which stands high as tested by one, may stand low in the 
light of the other. Events, for instance, must be judged no 
less by their fulness of content than by the length of time 
and width of space which they occupy. Abstract laws 
possess little content, but cover a large extent of reality ; 
some concrete fact on the other hand, though rich in con- 
tent, suffers from want of systematisation.' And again, we 
must take the effectiveness of appearances into account, their 
sphere of influence, as e.g., the range of applicability of a 
scientific conception. Again, neither the wealth of content 
nor the inner systematisation of an appearance may be fully 
exhibited, if we look only to its manifestation in Space and 
Time. In fact it is only the ‘meaner realities’ which are 
capable of being verified as sensible facts. Neither the inner 
unity nor the comprehensiveness of the higher appearances, 
such as e.g., a social organism, are visible to the eye. Such 
considerations give an example of the way in which all 
appearances, from a mere feeling of pleasure and pain to 
an abstract law, from a single narrow sensation to the 
concept of Self or the idea of God, must be and can be judged 
by the criterion of individuality.” 

There remains only one great problem to discuss before 
we can regard the account of Mr. Bradley’s Metaphysics as 
complete. The sole raison d’étre of the whole theory of 
‘Degrees’ is to explain, how the appearances may be con- 
tained in the Reality and yet not be fully real. It is an 
attempt to preserve to the appearances their half real, half 
unreal character—an attempt forced upon Mr. Bradley by 
his doctrine, that a self-consistent reality, if it is to be self- 
consistent, must include the appearances and yet cannot be 


its appearances. 


1Cf. Appearance and Reality, p. 370. 
* For further details see chap. xxiv. of Appearance and Reality. 
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About this doctrine we must ask a crucial question. Is 
there no appearance which is in principle opposed to the 
conception of the Absolute put forward by Mr. Bradley? Is 
there no appearance which refuses flatly to be viewed as an 
appearance of just this Absolute? Will Error, for instance, 
and Evil, and Time, and Space, and many more, allow them- 
selves to be transmuted into harmony and system? Is there 
any positive evidence which makes it likely? The need of 
such positive evidence is obviously the greater in view of our 
admitted ignorance of the concrete way in which particular 
appearances are actually transmuted in the Absolute. It 
seems then quite possible, that there are appearances which 
will never admit of such a transmutation. 

Mr. Bradley faces the difficulty boldly, and his way out of 
it is as ingenious as his case is weak. Positive evidence he 
has little, and that mostly questionable. I shall deal with 
it later. Nor does he really rest his case on it.' His real 
position stated in all its nakedness is simply this: There is 
no proof of any appearance being irreconcilable with the 
Absolute ; the conception of the Absolute demands that all 
shall be‘reconcilable, hence—all must be reconciled. Absence 
of negative evidence plus a positive postulate issues in actu- 
ality: ‘what may be, if it also must be, assuredly is ’.* 

I have called Mr. Bradley’s case weak, and yet the basis 
of his argument is quite sound: ‘A general doctrine is not 
destroyed by what we fail to understand. It is destroyed 
only by that which we actually do understand, and can show 
to be inconsistent and discrepant with the theory adopted.’ # 
In other words, only true negative instances, i.e., instances 
which, fully wnderstood, are seen to involve a principle directly 
opposed to our theory, can upset that theory. Its mere 
failure to explain any particular fact is no argument against 
it, for this fact, better understood, might reveal itself as an 
instance of the theory. Apparently then, all Mr. Bradley 
has to do is to show, that Error, Evil, etc., are not negative 
instances, and it follows at once from the self-consistency of 
the Absolute, that nothing but our ignorance prevents us 
from seeing that they are positive instances for the Absolute. 

But this is the flaw in the argument: A theory which is 
not damaged by its apparent inapplicability to a particular 


‘What I call Mr. Bradley’s positive evidence is really no more than 
an attempt to show that there is no negative evidence. Indeed, since 
our ignorance of the concrete details of the Absolute forbids us to say 
that any way of transmutation, which we can imagine, is the one actu- 
ally used, Mr. Bradley could not possibly do more than that. 

* Appearance and Reality, p. 199. * [bid., p. 185. 
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instance, must have first justified itself and established its 
validity by its applicability to the majority of instances. . In 
Science we certainly do not abandon a theory which explains 
all old facts, because a particular new fact refuses to fall in 
with it, weless further observation and analysis prove that the 
new fact involves a new principle. But what does the Abso- 
lute explain? Or where has it established its validity ? The 
whole range of experience is nothing but appearance. Error 
and evil and other appearances are not isolated instances of 
failure, which do not weigh in the scale by the side of the 
appearances which the Absolute does explain. Why, Truth 
and goodness, nay, the very idea of the Absolute itself, are 
nothing but appearances.' The best that we can say of all 
of them is that they are ‘somehow’ ‘preserved but trans- 
muted’ in the Absolute. But there is not one appearance in 
the case of which this convenient ‘somehow’ can be filled 
with a definite meaning. If it could, one would gladly 
accept all the rest on trust and hope for further insight. As 
it is, only our want of insight prevents us from construing 
many appearances as negative instances. Human ignorance 
is indeed the fundamental fact, the corner-stone of Mr. 
Bradley’s argument. It is just because we do not know 
why appearances should not ultimately be consistent that 
we can demand that consistency. It is just because experi- 
ence is admittedly incomplete that we can postulate its 
completion in a particular direction. Of course, a valid 
postulate, since it takes us into the region of possibilities, 
must, like all possibilities, be based on some feature in the 
actual. Actual experience presents characters both of incon- 
sistency and consistency, and it is by laying stress on the 
latter aspect, on the movement of thought towards consist- 
ency and on the valuation of experience according to the 
degree of its consistency, that we can find reality ‘fore- 
shadowed’ even now. But for Mr. Bradley the self-consist- 
ency of the Absolute is not a postulate but a fact, a piece of 
positive knowledge, and yet, since he maintains that all our 
thought and knowledge, even at their best, are still appear- 
ance, this knowledge of the Absolute seems infected with a 
similar weakness. If all is appearance, how can he get at 
Reality? And yet he could only show all to be appearance 
by first making an assumption about Reality! Nor can Mr. 
Bradley escape from this dilemma by insisting on the double 
character of an appearance as partly real, partly unreal. For, 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 397. Mr. Bradley hedges by adding ‘ as 


idea’—but we have nothing else. What are ‘ self-consistency’ and the 
other attributes of the Absolute if not ‘ideas’? 
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apart from the question of transmutation, which more or 
less alters the character of the appearance, we can even in 
its present state only decide what is real if we have previ- 
ously decided the nature of Reality. It follows that the 
standard by which we judge appearances cannot itself be an 
appearance, and that thought in this one particular, at any 
rate, must reach beyond its character as appearance and come 
into touch with reality as it is in itself. But can Mr. 
Bradley with a good conscience admit that? The whole 
difficulty arises from the fact that the Absolute being higher 
than all appearances cannot properly be described from the 
point of view of an appearance. Thought moves in rela- 
tions: the Absolute is beyond relations. Hence any attempt 
to describe it in relational terms is bound to lead to contra- 
dictions. We must deny in the same breath what we 
affirm. The Absolute ‘is’ and ‘has’ and ‘includes’ and 
‘transmutes’ and ‘ submerges’ and ‘does’ a thousand other 
things which all imply relation, and yet it is beyond and 
above all relations. Its very character of self-consistency 
implies relation, and yet is used to describe its supra-rela- 
tional nature. It is therefore not strictly ‘related’ to any of 
its appearances. The very distinction between appearances 
and reality is strictly speaking illegitimate, and yet but for it 
where would be Mr. Bradley’s philosophy? From the point 
of view of the Absolute we cannot speak of ‘ appearances’. 
For appearances have there ceased to exist, at any rate as 
appearances. Yet, on the other hand, it is hard to see how 
an appearance, whilst remaining an appearance, can know 
itself to be more than a mere appearance, can know itself, 
that is, to be an appearance of a reality defined as Mr. 
Bradley does define it. An appearance is partly real, partly 
unreal, to the philosopher who studies it in the light of his 
conception of reality, but, if the philosopher by the force of 
his own reasoning is compelled to declare himself an ‘ appear- 
ance,’ has he not thereby renounced his right to make the 
distinction between appearance and reality on which his 
whole argument rests? The difficulty is similar to that 
which besets certain epistemological theories, and to which 
Avenarius has given the name of ‘introjection’. Having 
first argued that, because a given object is outside a given 
individual’s body, the individual can only know it by means 
of ‘inner states’ or ‘subjective affections’ which represent 
the object; and having then identified myself with that 
individual, I suddenly find myself confined to my ‘inner’ 
states and unable to get back to the ‘outer’ objects, on 
which my whole theory depended. So here. If we first 
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make a distinction between appearance and reality and then 
range ourselves among the appearances, we cannot get back 
to reality. The whole force of Mr. Bradley’s argument rests 
on our ability to take up at will either the point of view of 
the Absolute or that of a ‘mere’ appearance, but when we 
hear that all our experience, all our thought, is appearance, 
the point of view of the Absolute seems to become impos- 
sible for us. And yet, but for this point of view, we could 
not have recognised the appearances as appearances. What 
escape is there from this circle ? 

And when we turn to the positive evidence which Mr. 
Bradley adduces to show that there is nothing in appear- 
ances like Evil and Error to forbid their taking a place in the 
Absolute, we only seem involved in new difficulties. I will 
take first the case of Pain. It is clear that pain exists, and 
it is equally clear that ‘as such’ it cannot exist in the Ab- 
solute. ‘Hence ... the question is, whether its nature 
can be transmuted? Can its painfulness disappear in a 
higher unity? If so, it will exist but will have ceased to be 
pain when considered. on the whole.’! The phrase ‘ con- 
sidered on the whole’ is curious. One would have thought 
it was a matter not of consideration but of feeling. And 
what does the vague ‘on the whole’ mean? In explanation 
Mr. Bradley appeals to our actual experience of the ‘ neu- 
tralisation of pain’. Psychology knows of cases in which 
small pains are ‘ wholly swallowed up in a larger composite 
pleasure. And the assertion that, in all these cases, they 
have been destroyed and not merged, would most certainly be 
baseless. To suppose that my condition is never pleasant 
on the whole, while I still have an actwal local pain, is directly 
opposed to fact. In a composite state the pain doubtless 
will detract from the pleasure, but still we may have a re- 
sultant which is pleasurable wholly. Such a balance is all 
that we want in the case of absolute perfection.’* And pre- 
sently the argument is summed up: ‘ We have found, so far, 
that there is a possibility of pain ceasing, as such, to exist in 
the Absolute ’.* 

I have quoted at some length to show to what straits Mr. 
Bradley is reduced in trying to defend his theory at all costs. 
Observe, above all, the astounding vagueness and looseness 
of his terms. How can a pain be ‘actual’ and yet cease to 
exist ‘as such’? How can it be ‘merged’ and yet continue 
to be felt as pain? For that is the point. Does the pain 
continue to be felt or not? If not, we have no longer any 


Appearance and Reality, p. 198, [bid. [bid., p. 199. 
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right to speak of it as pain, though the physical conditions 
which gave rise to it may continue. It is mere shirking of 
the difficulty to talk about ‘merging’ and ‘ neutralisation ’. 
Does the warmth of the rest of my body ‘ neutralise’ cold 
feet? Oris such a mixed state in spite of its balance of 
warmth a ‘perfect’ or ideal state? Mr. Bradley is too 
good a Psychologist not to know that pain and pleasure do 
not neutralise each other as + and - do in Mathematics. A 
‘neutral’ or ‘ indifferent’ state is not one in which pain and 
pleasure are so equally mixed that we do not feel either. 
Nor do we in a state which is on the whole pleasurably 
toned, but with a slight admixture of pain, feel only the 
balance of pleasure which remains after deducting the pain. 
Such a deduction is a psychological absurdity. Hence, so 
long as the pain continues to be felt, it has not ceased as 
such, however pleasurable our state may be ‘on the whole,’ 
and when it has ceased to be felt, it has gone altogether, and 
our state is ‘wholly’ pleasurable. Mr. Bradley’s use of 
‘wholly, on the other hand, looks like a deliberate attempt 
to mislead, for, apparently used only as a synonym for ‘ on 
the whole,’ it suggests in the context its more natural mean- 
ing of ‘completely,’ as if any mixed state could be ‘com- 
pletely’ pleasurable in the sense of the balance of pleasure 
over pain alone being felt. 

Or, again, take the case of Error. To go fully into Mr. 
Bradley’s doctrine of error would take us too far and would 
mostly not be to the point here. Hence I will only dwell on 
its main aspects, because it is at the same time a beautiful 
test-case for illustrating by anticipation the different point 
of view and method of Pragmatism in dealing with such 
problems. Such a concrete comparison will be more instruc- 
tive than pages of exposition. The point which strikes one 
most is Mr. Bradley’s curiously impersonal way of treating 
error. The usual view of error is, that it is an opinion or 
statement in conflict with facts. It is the opinion which— 
though, perhaps, in itself consistent—is false and erroneous. 
The facts are true and real. Hence the usual criterion of 
Error is disagreement with facts. For Mr. Bradley, how- 
ever, error as a form of ‘appearance’ must be condemned 
by its inner inconsistency, and such a self-contradiction in its 
inner content can only be secured, if the content includes 
not only the false opinion, but the facts, with which the 
opinion disagrees, as well. We then have reality qualified on 
the one hand by certain facts and on the other by an opinion 
not in accordance with those facts, and this total qualifica- 
tion obviously contains inner self-discrepancy and is therefore 
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appearance. The conflict of opinion and fact is a crude in- 
stance of error. In the end, since Reality has a self-con- 
sistent character, every partial aspect of it is, to some extent, 
erroneous, for the result of qualifying the whole reality by 
merely this aspect involves an obvious inconsistency.!. From 
this point of view Mr. Bradley is able to declare all appear- 
ances as more or less infected with error, and, since even 
truth is an appearance, it follows that the absolute opposition 
of truth and error is smoothed down into the relative one of 
true and false appearance: ‘There will be no truth which is 
entirely true, just as there will be no error which is totally 
false. With all alike, if taken strictly, it will be a question 
of amount and will be a matter of more or less.’ 2 

Apart from thus bridging the gap between truth and error, 
Mr. Bradley’s theory of error also enables him to deal with 
opinions of the erroneous nature of which we are ourselves 
unaware. The usual view is: ‘ Error is truth until it is found 
out to be error’. That such a view is impossible on Mr. 
Bradley’s principles is clear. For whether we are aware of 
the wrongness of a statement or not—it qualifies reality no 
less than the object with which it deals and thus introduces 
internal inconsistency. 

And lastly, this view of error opposes no difficulties to its 
correction in the Absolute. The self-discrepant content is as 
an element in a wider whole, so rearranged and modified as 
to become harmonious: ‘Instead of one subject distracted, 
we get a larger subject with distinctions, and so the tension 
is removed ’.* 

It will be clear by now, why I described Mr. Bradley’s 
treatment of error as ‘impersonal’. He treats error meta- 
physically, as an apparent discrepancy in the real. He does 
not treat error epistemologically, as if he were answering the 
questions: What is error for us? And how can we remove 
it or find it out? The erroneous opinion is taken out of its 
personal context, and stripped of its personal significance— 
merely its place in the real 1s considered. Hence Mr. Bradley 
argues, that disagreement with fact is an insufficient criterion 
(i.) because in many cases it does not work at all, «.c., the 
disagreement is never experienced by us, and yet the error, 
though uncorrected for us, does not survive, as such, in the 
Absolute ; (ii.) because the facts themselves are for him but 
appearances infected with contradiction, and agreement with 
them could not, therefore, secure complete truth. 

10f. Appearance and Reality, p. 189: ‘Error is the qualification of a 


reality in such a way that in the result it has an inconsistent content’. 
2 Tbid., p. 362. 5 Ibid., p. 192. 
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As against this doctrine Pragmatism takes in almost every 
detail the opposite point of view, the epistemological, personal 
point of view. With the reconciliation of undiscovered errors 
in the Absolute it is not concerned. An error which is not 
known to be an error does not exist for it, as error, at all. 
Until a statement is discovered to be false, it passes either 
as true, or as provisionally true (assumption, hypothesis, 
postulate), or as indifferent, ae., as a case in which we de- 
hberately remain in suspense and refuse to commit ourselves, 
And the only problem it raises about error is: How do we 
find out whether a statement or opinion is erroneous? And 
the answer is: By acting as if it were true and trying whether 
it collides with other facts or features of our experience. 
However this is merely the rough kernel of the answer, 
which must be hewn into shape. It is an answer, as it were, 
only for extreme cases. It applies only to that fringe of know- 
ledge where truth is still in the making. The Pragmatist, 
like any other mortal, will, as a rule, reject a statement as 
false which is inconsistent with a large body of accepted facts 
and theories, which long trial and experience have shown to 
be true and confirmed by the practical test of success. Thus, 
if some one were to affirm that powder is not an explosive, 
no Pragmatist will refute him by the practical test of blowing 
himself up. In such cases the Pragmatist will apply the 
criterion of contradiction like any one else: the statement is 
inconsistent with accepted truth—hence it is false. If he is 
‘practical’ in such a case, it is only in saving himself trouble 
by appealing to past experience. But it is different in cases 
where a fact is not inconsistent with anything that was 
known already and is yet found upon further experience 
to have been false; or where a fact 1s in conflict with past 
knowledge and will not yield even to further study and in- 
sight, so that the error is seen to lie on the side of what 
had been accepted up to then as truth. In either case, the 
Pragmatist urges, that the criterion and the procedure are 
practical. Thus if a new fact conflicts with an accepted 
theory, we first try every means to bring the fact under the 
theory, and only if that shows itself to be impracticable do 
we modify our theory so as to include the new without 
ceasing to explain the old. In other cases, where an error 
does not reveal itself through its conflict with other know- 
ledge, we only discover it by the consequences of its appli- 
cation, i.e., by the results we obtain, when we act on the 
assumption that it is true. Thus, to take Mr. Bradley’s 
instance :! William has been hung, but I erroneously suppose 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 190. 
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it was John. Unless I am accidentally corrected, I shall 
only discover iy error, if I act, as if John had been hung 
and William were alive, e.g., if I write a letter of sympathy 
to John’s family and expect William to pay his debts on the 
morrow. The results of my action will teach me to my cost 
that I was in error. This is a crude instance, and there are 
undoubtedly numberless cases in which we accept correction, 
though the truth or error of a statement or opinion cannot 
apparently make the least practical difference to us. What 
does it concern the ordinary man, whether he holds a true or 
a false theory of radio-activity or knows rightly the number 
of satellites of the planet Jupiter? But to the physicist or 
astronomer truth in these matters is of the greatest ‘ practical ’ 
importance, if their theories, experiments, calculations are to 
. agree with each other and with their observations. For on 
the consistency of a scientific body of facts and theories 
largely depends its practical value, just as the consistency 
itself has been secured by practical tests: by applying the 
knowledge gained and accepting or rejecting it according to 
the results of its working. An incoherent collection of contra- 
dictory observations and guesses is not practically applicable 
at all. Hence it would be false in speaking of the practical 
value of knowledge to take too narrow a point of view. It 
would be sheer absurdity to ask of any remote and out-of-the- 
way bit of knowledge: What is its practical value ? What 
does it help you to do? By such a method the greater part 
of our knowledge could be shown to have no ‘ practical’ value 
at all, however wide a sense we give to the word. But granted 
that knowledge as a whole possesses practical value, in the 
sense that it is man’s greatest interest to get to know the 
world in which he has to live as thoroughly as possible, then 
we need not raise the question of the practical importance 
of this or that detail, but can legitimately argue that its 
position is secured through its being an element in a wider 
whole. 

Thus Pragmatism finds the guarantee of the truth even 
of accepted knowledge not so much in its consistency as in 
its continual confirmation and verification by being applied 
to the solution of actual problems. And similarly a new 
theory which presents itself for our acceptance can establish 
its claim to be regarded as true only by its success in work- 
ing. Its failure stamps it as error. For Mr. Bradley the 
problem of error is: How is its existence compatible with 
the perfection of the Absolute? for the Pragmatist: By 
what method and what marks do we discover it? The 
Pragmatist is concerned with the elimination of error in 
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‘the progress of human knowledge, for Mr. Bradley it is 
a question of no importance whether we correct our errors 


or not, so long as he can show that they must be corrected 
in the Absolute. Hence the reproach against the Absolute 
that it ‘explains nothing’ and is no help to us in our pro- 
blems.!_ And even if we do not press this objection here, a 
grave difficulty does undoubtedly arise for Mr. Bradley out 


of his neglect of our human attitude towards error. For it 


may be asked: What significance for the Absolute has the 
fact that in the progress of knowledge errors do get elimin- 
ated and disappear altogether? Science hardly troubles to 
remember erroneous theories at all, philosophy remembers 
them for the truth they contained and as danger-signals 
where they were false, and thousands of ordinary, every-day 
errors once corrected literally disappear altogether. And 
yet they have existed, they have been facts, they have 


“qualified reality’. Mr. Bradley deals with error only as if 


it were a permanent fixture, indissoluble for us, though solved 
in the Absolute. Indeed its indissolubility contributes to 
the harmony of the Absolute: ‘the one-sided emphasis of 
error, its isolation as positive and indissoluble in a wider 
connexion—this again will contribute, we know not how, 
to the harmony of the Absolute’.? Similarly, I suppose, 
Mr. Bradley would say, that the gradual correction of errors 
in the progress of knowledge ‘contributes, we know not 
how, to the harmony of the Absolute’. But such an argu- 
ment is unsatisfactory. Though it is possible to say that 
an error, even after its correction by us, still continues to 
qualify reality in its corrected form, the fact of its correction, 
which also qualifies reality, remains to be dealt with. We 
should naturally be inclined to describe the removal of error as 
an increase in perfection, but since the Absolute is perfect, 
any increase of perfection on the part of one of its appear- 
ances cannot, we are told, make any difference to the whole. 
For the appearance, we must remember, is a partial aspect 
of the whole, and a more perfect appearance is, therefore, a 
wider and completer aspect of the whole, but that obviously 
does not affect the perfection of the whole. And it is not the 
correction of error alone which thus loses all significance 
from the point of view of the Absolute. By parity of reason- 


™Mr. Bradley deals with the question how we correct our errors in a— 
footnote! (Appearance and Reality, p. 548). What he says there is 
excellent, but it leaves untouched the question which I am going on to 
raise, What significance the fact that awe correct errors has for the Ab- 
solute, where they are all corrected anyhow. 

* Appearance and Reality, p. 195. 
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it was John. Unless I am accidentally corrected, I shall 
only discover my error, if I act, as if John had been hung 
and William were alive, e.g., if I write a letter of sympathy 
to John’s family and expect William to pay his debts on the 
morrow. The results of my action will teach me to my cost 
that I was in error. This is a crude instance, and there are 
undoubtedly numberless cases in which we accept correction, 
though the truth or error of a statement or opinion cannot 
apparently make the least practical difference to us. What 
does it concern the ordinary man, whether he holds a true or 
a false theory of radio-activity or knows rightly the number 
of satellites of the planet Jupiter? But to the physicist or 
astronomer truth in these matters is of the greatest ‘ practical ’ 
importance, if their theories, experiments, calculations are to 
. agree with each other and with their observations. For on 
the consistency of a scientific body of facts and theories 
largely depends its practical value, just as the consistency 
itself has been secured by practical tests: by applying the 
knowledge gained and accepting or rejecting it according to 
the results of its working. An incoherent collection of contra- 
dictory observations and guesses is not practically applicable 
at all. Hence it would be false in speaking of the practical 
value of knowledge to take too narrow 4 point of view. It 
would be sheer absurdity to ask of any remote and out-of-the- 
way bit of knowledge: What is its practical value ? What 
does it help you todo? By such a method the greater part 
of our knowledge could be shown to have no ‘ practical’ value 
at all, however wide a sense we give to the word. But granted 
that knowledge as a whole possesses practical value, in the 
sense that it is man’s greatest interest to get to know the 
world in which he has to live as thoroughly as possible, then 
we need not raise the question of the practical importance 
of this or that detail, but can legitimately argue that its 
position is secured through its being an element in a wider 
whole. 

Thus Pragmatism finds the guarantee of the truth even 
of accepted knowledge not so much in its consistency as in 
its continual confirmation and verification by being applied 
to the solution of actual problems. And similarly a new 
theory which presents itself for our acceptance can establish 
its claim to be regarded as true only by its success in work- 
ing. Its failure stamps it as error. For Mr. Bradley the 
problem of error is: How is its existence compatible with 
the perfection of the Absolute? for the Pragmatist: By 
what method and what marks do we discover it? The 
Pragmatist is concerned with the elimination of error in 
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‘the progress of human knowledge, for Mr. Bradley it is 
a question of no importance whether we correct our errors 
or not, so long as he can show that they must be corrected 
in the Absolute. Hence the reproach against the Absolute 
that it ‘explains nothing’ and is no help to us in our pro- 
blems.!_ And even if we do not press this objection here, a 
grave difficulty does undoubtedly arise for Mr. Bradley out 
of his neglect of our human attitude towards error. For it 
may be asked: What significance for the Absolute has the 
fact that in the progress of knowledge errors do get elimin- 
ated and disappear altogether? Science hardly troubles to 
remember erroneous theories at all, philosophy remembers 
them for the truth they contained and as danger-signals 
where they were false, and thousands of ordinary, every-day 
errors once corrected literally disappear altogether. And 
yet they have existed, they have been facts, they have 
“qualified reality’. Mr. Bradley deals with error only as if 
it were a permanent fixture, indissoluble for us, though solved 
in the Absolute. Indeed its indissolubility contributes to 
the harmony of the Absolute: ‘the one-sided emphasis of 
error, its isolation as positive and indissoluble in a wider 
connexion—this again will contribute, we know not how, 
‘to the harmony of the Absolute’.? Similarly, I suppose, 
Mr. Bradley would say, that the gradual correction of errors 
in the progress of knowledge ‘contributes, we know not 
how, to the harmony of the Absolute’. But such an argu- 
ment is unsatisfactory. Though it is possible to say that 
an error, even after its correction by us, still continues to 
qualify reality in its corrected form, the fact of its correction, 
which also qualifies reality, remains to be dealt with. We 
should naturally be inclined to describe the removal of error as 
an increase in perfection, but since the Absolute is perfect, 
‘any increase of perfection on the part of one of its appear- 
ances cannot, we are told, make any difference to the whole. 
For the appearance, we must remember, is a partial aspect 
of the whole, and a more perfect appearance is, therefore, a 
wider and completer aspect of the whole, but that obviously 
‘does not affect the perfection of the whole. And it is not the 
correction of error alone which thus loses all significance 
from the point of view of the Absolute. By parity of reason- 


1Mr. Bradley deals with the question how we correct our errors in a— 
footnote! (Appearance and Reality, p. 543). What he says there is 
excellent, but it leaves untouched the question which I am going on to 
raise, what significance the fact that we correct errors has for the Ab- 
‘solute, where they are all corrected anyhow. 

2 Appearance and Reality, p. 195. 
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ing any form of progress, all moral struggle, all realisation of 
ideals, in short, all that makes life valuable to us, all that to 
us is of the greatest practical importance, is from the point 
of view of the Absolute of no account. And if any one, un- 
willing to accept these consequences of Absolutism, were to 
recall to Mr. Bradley the passage quoted above about the 
need of ‘ satisfying our whole nature,’ he would find himself 
at once rebuked as follows: ‘Philosophy, I agree, has to. 
justify the various sides of our life; but this is impossible, I 
would urge, if any side is made absolute. Our attitudes in 
life give place ceaselessly the one to the other, and life is 
satisfied if each in its own field is allowed supremacy. Now 
to deny the progress of the Universe surely leaves morality 
where it was. A man has his self or his world, about to. 
make an advance (he may hope) through his personal effort, 
or in any case (he knows well) to be made the best of. The: 
universe is, so far, worse through his failure ; it is better, so 
far, through his success. And if, not content with this, he 
demands to alter the universe at large, he should at least 
invoke neither reason nor religion nor morality. . . . Faith 
in the progress or persistence of those who inhabit our 
planet has nothing to do with metaphysics.’! No one can 
deny that this passage is perfectly consistent with the rest. 
of Mr. Bradley's metaphysical teaching, but at the same 
time it illustrates how complete is the opposition (on which 
I dwelt above) between the view-point of appearance and 
that of reality, and how little the one is organically con- 
nected with the other, since Mr. Bradley’s Absolutism fails. 
to give a real meaning to those very aspects of our life which 
to us are fullest of meaning and value. 

But to return to the problem of progress, we may look at 
it from another point of view, viz., so far as it involves a 
process, a change, in a word: Time. And thus we are 
launched on the consideration of that appearance, which of 
all appearances is the most troublesome to a timeless Absolute. 
For time in one form or another, as succession, change, 
development, decay, progress, etc., forms a fundamental! 
character of all owr experience, and it is just this character, 
which is most incompatible, as such, with the Absolute. 
Most of the inconsistencies for the sake of which various. 
conceptions had to be condemned as appearances, rested 
ultimately on the connexion of those conceptions with time.. 
This is obvious in the case of the dynamic conceptions, like 
causality, which deal directly with processes, but it is no: 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 501. 
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less true of the static conceptions like thing-quality, by 
means of which we try to isolate in the stream of experi- 
ence certain complexes as more or less fixed, and to create 
islands of permanence in the ocean of change.! 

Since the problem is so fundamental, it may be worth 
while, in this case, to consider its treatment by other modern 
Absolutists besides Mr. Bradley. Mr. Bradley deals with 
Time in his usual way. He first shows it to be inconsistent 
and therefore not real, and then tries to show that it con- 
tains nothing incompatible with its existence as ‘somehow’ 
transmuted in the Absolute. But he flatly declines to con- 
sider the problems, (1) why there should be an appearance of 
the character of time at all;? (2) what its character is as 
transmuted in the Absolute. His position, if unsatisfying 
to our desire for knowledge, has, at any rate, the merit of 
being consistent. Since the ‘habits of the Absolute ’* are 
beyond our ken—as no one could urge more strongly than 
Mr. Bradley himself—both problems are manifestly insoluble. 
But since the raising of unanswerable puzzles will never 
content the human mind, we find other Absolutists attempt- 
ing to answer both. 

Prof. Royce‘ tries to show us how to conceive the time- 
lessness of the Absolute. The attempt is interesting be- 
cause it is based on an undoubted feature of the temporal 
human consciousness, viz., the ‘time-span’. A sequence, 
he argues, may be ‘ present’ to us in two ways: (1.) as a 
whole, totum simul ; (11.) it may come before us bit by bit. 
A tune, for instance, is experienced tone by tone, and each 
tone comes to us as a member of the whole tune, and yet 
at the end in the total impression the whole tune may be 
said to be present as a whole, and so far in a timeless 
manner. This apprehension of the members of a successive 
series in one moment of consciousness, ie., the so-called 
‘specious present,’ depends on the length of the human 
time-span. Some series are too long, others too short for 
our time-span ; some we cannot grasp as a whole, in others 
the succession escapes us altogether. But there is no 
difficulty in conceiving of a consciousness free from the 


1Cf. also Prof. Taylor’s remark: ‘In the temporal character of all finite 
experience we may perhaps discern the ultimate grounds of Morality” 
(Elements of Met., p. 263). 

*Cf. Appearance and Reality, p. 511: ‘why there are appearances, 
and why appearances of such various kinds, are questions not to be 
answered ’. 

* The phrase is Mr. Schiller’s. 

‘ E.g., in his lecture on ‘Immortality’. 
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limitations of the human time-span, a consciousness to 
which all time, past, present and future, including even 
the minutest details of its content, should be present at 
once, in one specious present, in an ‘eternal now’. Thus the 
human time-span is the type of the timeless experience of the 
Absolute. 

Is the analogy really tenable? To answer this question 
we must briefly dip into the Psychology of the matter. The 
time-span is closely connected with the phenomena of atten- 
tion, and especially with what is known as the ‘ oscillation ’ 
of attention. We find it impossible even with the greatest 
effort of conscious attention to fix our minds unwaveringly on 
a given object. Any one can observe this by trying to fix an 
object on the table steadily for some time and noticing the 
tendency of his eyes to be drawn off and to wander right and 
left. And it is the same when we try to concentrate our 
minds on a given thought. One moment the thought is very 
vivid, in the next the mind has wandered off to different 
matters, and one can distinctly observe the thought returning 
to one’s consciousness, as one catches oneself on having gone 
off the point. The time-span, then, may be defined as the 
stretch of concentrated attention between two oscillations. 
Now, even in such a stretch of clear attention, it depends 
very much on the number and nature of the impressions, 
and the momentary interest, what one notices. If their 
number is overwhelming or none are sufficiently differenti- 
ated from the rest, they fuse into one vague total impression, 
in which nothing is clearly distinguished. Or if the attention 
selects certain features, then the rest forms a confused back- 
ground to the objects in the focus of attention. 

Without elaborating this further, we can see that in these 
characteristics the time-span cannot serve as a type of the 
timeless experience. For we hear, that no details are to be 
dropped—and this proviso at once excludes all confusion, 
all hazy total impressions. But if every detail stands out 
clearly and distinctly, it seems to follow, that all things great 
and small, important and unimportant, essential and sub- 
ordinate, are reduced to a level, in which no outstanding 
features, no prominent complexes can be distinguished, just 
because all things would be equally distinct. In other words, 
the multiplicity of content of the timeless experience would 
not be organised, it would lack structure and system. There 
would be nothing in it corresponding to the selective power of 
human attention. Hence we should have to introduce a 
principle into the timeless experience, which, whilst preserv- 
ing distinction and clearness, yet differentiates its content 
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according to its metaphysical value. The problem is not. 
solved by merely reducing succession to simultaneity: we 
further require to understand that simultaneity of details as 
the expression of a single coherent system. 

Moreover the reduction of succession to simultaneity, if 
fully thought out, is seen to be full of difficulties. To the 
completeness of any series apprehended totwm simul, and 
yet without dropping details, it 1s, as we have seen, essential 
that each member should survive as a distinct element in 
the whole. We can imagine a tune spread out in this way, 
tone following tone. But apply this idea to any process of 
growth or development, and observe the result. Does the 
embryo, the baby, the boy survive in the timeless experience 
as a distinct element side by side with the man, the dotard 
and the corpse? Surely the idea is, absurd! 

And there is a last point. In the case of the tune the 
difficulty is not really solved by thinking succession away 
and placing the notes, as it were, side by side. For the 
effectiveness of the tune just depends on the successive ex- 
perience of single tones, on the gradual accumulation of the 
total impression.!. The ‘specious-present’ theory makes no 
allowance for the fact that a tune (and, for that matter, any 
series forming a whole) is not merely a collection of atomic 
elements, but that each new member is enriched, as it enters, 
by the total effect of all preceding ones. The mistake arises 
entirely from the fact that the simultaneity to which succes- 
sion is supposed to be reduced, really involves a spatial 
metaphor. The successive stages are thought of as side by 
side, instead of as one after the other. But, if we are serious 
about this, what is the result? Play all tones of a tune to- 
gether and you produce simply a noise. Imagine all stages 
of development side by side in the same human being and 
you produce simply a monster. 

In fact, there seems to be a serious psychological confusion 
between the absence of change in our attitude of attention 
during the time-span, and the supposed absence of change 
or succession in the object attended to. Unchanging attention 
is not the same as experience of the unchanging. We do ex- 
perience succession even within the same stretch of unwaver- 
ing attention, hence we cannot get rid of process and change 
by simply expanding the time-span to an all-inclusive, eternal 
Now. No strict simultaneity, which does not derive its sole 
intelligibility from an illegitimate spatial metaphor, can be 


1 Cf. here Prof. Stout’s Manual of Psychology, bk. I., chap. ii., on the 
Acquisition of Meaning. 
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reached by these means. ‘To take again the instance of the 
tune: though we may during a time-span still experience the 
first tone (just dying away) as the last one enters, we shall 
never succeed in experiencing the last already as the first one 
enters. The last experience will always come later than the 
first, and hence we cannot get rid of succession by extending 
the time-span ever so much. In my judgment, therefore, 
the analogy of the time-span fails to make the timelessness 
of the Absolute intelligible.! 

Prof. A. E. Taylor has made an attempt to solve the 
second of our two problems, viz., why there should be an ap- 
pearance of the character of Time at all. That he realises 
the unsatisfactoriness of Mr. Bradley’s position is shown by 
the following quotation :* ‘We have finally to ask, Of what 
are they* the appearance? It is not enough to say “of ulti- 
mate Reality” or “of the Absolute”. Ultimately this is, no 
doubt, true of Space and Time, as it is of everything else, but 
we desire further to know, if they are not proximately the ap- 
pearance of some special features of the inner physical * life 
of the lesser individuals which compose the Absolute. We 
naturally look for some third term, in the nature of finite in- 
dividuality, to mediate between the structureless, abstract 
generality of space and time relation, and the perfect indi- 
vidual structure of the spaceless and timeless Absolute In- 
dividual.’ 

He then proceeds to show how he regards Space and Time 
as the inevitable results of the limitations of finite experience 
to ‘a unique here and now of immediate feeling ’.° It is only 
because we can only take in a very small bit of the world in 
any one moment of experience, that we arrange the rest in 
Space and Time. i.e., contrast ‘there ’s with the ‘here, and 
‘before ’s and ‘after’s with the ‘now’ of present experience. 
Except for the limitations of our range of conscious experi- 
ence, such a contrast would have no meaning. Hence in the 
experience of the Absolute which embraces all, there can be 
no opposition of here and there, now and then, and therefore 
neither Space nor Time. Both Space and Time are thus the 
external and phenomenal manifestation of underlying logical 
relations and logical development. ‘The spatial grouping,’ 
for instance, ‘ of intelligent purposive beings is phenomenal 


1Mr. Bradley himself shows that perception of succession is itself 
always successive (Appearance and Reality, p. 51). 

? Klements of Met., p. 260. 3 Viz., Time and Space. 

*What does Prof. Taylor mean by ‘inner physical’? It seems a 
strange combination. Perhaps a slip for ‘psychical’. 

5 Blements of Met., p. 261. 
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of their inner Jogical affinity of interest and purpose.’! And 
similarly: ‘the position of a particular purposive act in the 
temporal series of acts which I call the history of my own 
life, is the outward indication of the logical place filled by this 
particular act in the connected scheme of interests which 
form my life on its inner side’.* 

It will be remembered from the preceding discussion of 
Mr. Bradley’s Absolute and its appearances, that all appear- 
ances are essential to Reality, since Reality exists nowhere 
except in its appearances.® Mr. Bradley only uses this 
principle to infer that we cannot neglect or refuse to attribute 
to the Absolute any appearance, however incompatible with 
the nature of the Absolute it appears to be, without leaving 
out a necessary aspect and making Reality incomplete. But 
really the principle ought to imply much more than that: 
viz., that it is essential to the nature of the Absolute to 
manifest itself in just these appearances and no others. In 
other words, we ought to be able to explain the appearances 
by means of the Absolute ; it ought to be a principle show- 
ing why there are appearances at all, and what each con- 
tributes to. the wealth of meaning of the Absolute. Mr. 
Bradley’s Absolute with its purely formal characteristics of 
self-consistency, unity, and system, is much too abstract to 
supply such a principle; hence Mr. Bradley wisely declines 
to ‘deduce’ the appearances. Neither does Prof. Taylor 
connect Time and Space directly with the Absolute, though 
he admits, that ‘ultimately’ they are manifestations of the 
Absolute. He explains them ‘ proximately’ as inseparable 
from finite individuality, but that leaves on our hands the 
problem, why the Absolute manifests itself in a multiplicity 
of finite individuals. And until this problem is solved, the 
full reason why Time and Space are essential manifestations 
of the Absolute has not yet been given. 

Moreover, does Prof. Taylor’s explanation of Time and 
Space as the phenomenal aspect of inner logical relations 
really justify the inference to a timeless Absolute? The truth 
in Prof. Taylor’s view is, that undoubtedly a purely temporal 
or spatial experience would give us very little knowledge 
about the world and would truly be an ‘outside’ view of 
things. We undoubtedly try to find a deeper meaning in 
temporal processes and spatial relations, but the fuller under- 
standing of things, at which we thus arrive, contains nothing 
to make our experience less temporal or spatial. Logical 


! Klements of Met., p. 261. 2 Tbid., p. 262. 
° Of. e.g., Appearance and Reality, p. 487. 
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relations certainly are timeless. When I say A follows from. 
BI do not give the word ‘ follows’ a temporal sense, and for 
Logic, which investigates the conditions under which a 
thought is true or valid, the fact that all thought is a process. 
in time, is certainly accidental and negligible. But that 
does not warrant the inference, that there must be an experi- 
ence of this purely logical character, for which Time and 
Space are ‘transmuted,’ or ‘swallowed up,’ or ‘ rearranged,” 
so as to have completely lost their temporal and spatial char- 
acter. What intelligible meaning can be given to such 
phrases? The fact is, that Time and Space cannot be ruled 
out of experience, and that yet in their present character 
they cannot be reconciled with a timeless and spaceless 
Absolute, hence the incompatibility is hidden beneath unin- 
telligible metaphors. If the purely temporal aspect of things 
is external and abstract, the purely logical one, if less ex- 
ternal, is certainly no less abstract. The fullest possible 
understanding, as far as I can see, would not transcend the 
temporal character of experience in the sense of doing away 
with it. We ‘see through it,’ in a sense, and grasp the 
deeper meaning which manifests itself in—and I should 
almost like to add ‘by means of ’—it. ,But there is nothing 
to show that we can have the meaning without the process, 
though we can abstract the meaning from the process and 
consider it by itself. Rather one might argue that the pro- 
cess is essential to the expression of the meaning. The 
Absolute may be timeless, but Prof. Taylor’s arguments do 
not go to show it. 

I have discussed the Absolutist treatment of Time at 
such length, that there is no need to add much to what 
I have already said about Mr. Bradley’s handling of the 
subject. As usual Mr. Bradley excels in destructive criti- 
cism but fails in the positive building up. His discussion of 
the difficulties involved in the conception of Time is very 
instructive, but he makes no positive contribution to their 
solution. He is much more ready to discover inconsistencies. 
than to remove them. He has to show that Time involves. 
no principle opposed to its transmutation in the Absolute, 
and he dwells for this purpose on the relativity of change 
to something permanent; on the difficult problem of the 
reality of the past and the future in view of the fact that 
the reality of the present alone is guaranteed by its content 
of living experience, and that Science in formulating its laws 
treats ‘facts from various dates as all possessing the same 
value’;' and lastly on the timeless nature of truth: we 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 208. 
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accept what is true once for true always, and our ‘ universals’ 
are taken out of their temporal context. Thus Mr. Bradley 
endeavours to prove that in various ways we try to get 
beyond time at a timeless Reality, and that ‘succession as 
such, can be treated as something without rights and as mere 
appearance ’.' 

This is, no doubt, one side of the matter. But is it the 
whole? Do we desire the timeless for its own sake, ‘.e., just 
because in it we have at last got rid of time, or do we not 
rather desire it that we may the better understand the Time- 
process? It is hardly true, as Mr. Bradley says, that ‘for 
Science reality tries to be timeless’. For Science only 
abstracts from time, it only formulates its conceptions and 
laws apart from their particular temporal setting in any 
given case, that it may be the better able to understand and 
control the succession of phenomena in time.’ So far from 
regarding its abstract, universal, timeless conceptions as 
more real than the concrete, particular world in time, it main- 
tains rather the opposite; ‘Die Wirklichkeit ist jedesmal nur 
einzig,’* says Prof. Ostwald, and it is just the unachieved 
ideal of Science to grasp fully and to exhaust the unique 
individuality of events in the Time-series, to be able to pre- 
dict down to the minutest detail what consequences will 
follow in time from the condition of things given in the 
present. Science is no longer content with classification 
and generalisation involving, as they do, the neglect of small 
differences in the particulars of observation. It has learned 
from the theory of evolution, that these very differences, 
apparently so unimportant, may grow into—if they do not 
yet actually constitute—‘ specific’ differences, of which any 
attempt at classification must take account. It cannot be 
denied that, since the rise of the evolutionary sciences, the 
ideals of Science and of History have approached more 
closely to each other. But, if so, it cannot be said that 
Science has no concern with the past or the future. Time 
is real to it as it is to the husbandman who puts seed into 
the ground in the expectation of a harvest in the future, or 
in fact, to any one who makes arrangements in the present 
from which he hopes to benefit in time to come. This may 
be what Mr. Bradley would call an ‘illegitimate appeal to 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 208. The Italics are my own. 

2 Ibid., p. 208. 

3 Cf. the construction by Science of an objective time over against all 
subjective times of individual experiences. This does not look as if 
Reality were timeless for Science! 

+ Vorlesungen tiber Naturphilosophie, p. 140. 
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practice,’ but surely mere theory in abstraction from practice 
is as little likely to give us truth about reality as mere living 
without reflexion. Most of the dialectical difficulties raised 
about Time suggest the attitude of a man who standing on 
a bridge looks down on the water rushing through under- 
neath and says: ‘I cannot understand how it is that I see 
water here at all. For the water which is coming is not yet 
here, and that which has gone is no longer here.’ And if he 
fines down his ‘here’ sufficiently, the imagined difficulty 
becomes obviously insoluble.'’ Similarly the Time-process 
is insoluble to all who stand on the bridge of timeless concep- 
tions. In short, since our life and experience are ‘in time’ 
and seem inseparable from time, time cannot be ‘ without 
rights’. We abstract from the time-process, we form time- 
less conceptions and laws and treat truth as true at all times, 
because the content of our experience at any one time, ie., 
the merely ‘given,’ is incomplete and fragmentary, and we 
bring to bear on it in the shape of timeless truths the con- 
tents of past experience, and thus, by addition and inter- 
pretation and inference, we invest the given with a wealth 
of meaning, which, as such, it does not possess. But the 
temporal character of our experience is in no wise changed 
by our ability thus to expand the content of the present with 
memories of the past and anticipations of the future. And, 
even if it were, it would yet remain true that Mr. Bradley’s 
solution of the problems of time by assuming its ‘thorough,’ ? 
but to us unintelligible, transmutation in the Absolute, in 
which its special temporal nature is ‘lost,’ leaves us as wise 
as we were before. It amounts to saying to us: In practice 
you may be as inconsistent as you find it convenient to be, 
provided you believe in the reconciliation of all contradictions 
in the Absolute. Of the fact, that it is one of our ‘ practical ’ 
concerns to remove inconsistencies here and now, once they 
have been pointed out to us, Mr. Bradley takes no notice. 
The case is not much better with other appearances, the 
compatibility of which with the Absolute Mr. Bradley tries 
to exhibit. The precariousness of his arguments can be dis- 
covered at once by trying to give a definite meaning to the 
numberless ‘on the wholes and ‘somehows and ‘as such’s, 


1 Mr. Bradley as usual courageously accepts the result. Of. Appear- 
ance and Reality, p. 312, where he invites the reader to define ‘a body 
moving at a certain rate . . . without predicating of the present what is 
either past or future’. The reader will find a parallel to the argument in 
the text in Prof. Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. ii., p. 244, 
where he defends the ‘reality’ of activity against Mr. Bradley. 

2 Appearance and Reality, p. 210. 
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which give an appearance of intelligibility to his paradoxes. 
It is much the same with the metaphors of ‘ transmutation ’ 
and ‘submersion,’ which Mr. Bradley uses to express, that 
all things must ‘survive’ in the Absolute, but cannot do so 
in the distinctive character which they possess for us. They 
are appearances for us, but the Absolute is ‘the unity in 
which all things, coming together, are transmuted, in which 
they are changed all alike, though not changed equally’! 
Thus on the one hand all appearances belong to reality, 
and on the other they do not as such belong to reality, 
i.e., in the distinctive character in which we know them. 
Mr. Bradley quite recognises this: ‘it is only by a licence 
that the subject-systems . . . can be made qualities of 
Reality. It is always under correction and on sufferance, 
that we term the universe either beautiful or moral or 
true.’? And still greater is the licence in the case of 
ugliness and evil and error, which are only ‘subordinate 
aspects’ of beauty and goodness and truth. But from this 
it follows surely that we can predicate appearances of the 
Absolute only from the point of view of the appearances, 
whereas from the point of view of the Absolute there are 
no appearances at all, for the ‘Absolute is perfect in all its 
detail!’® Or put differently: Error and Truth, Evil and 
Goodness, and all other appearances have a meaning for us 
only in the sphere of appearances. As transmuted in the 
Absolute and stripped of their ‘distinctive character’ in what- 
ever degree, they have no longer any intelligible meaning for 
us. I, at any rate, fail to understand what can be meant by 
a pain which has ceased to exist as pain and yet continues 
to bear the name pain, or by an error which is said to qualify 
the Absolute and yet in so doing is changed into something 
which cannot on any condition be called error. It is the 
old trouble: we cannot consistently describe an Absolute 
which is beyond any and all its appearances in terms which 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 488.  ?Ibid., p. 489. * Ibid., p. 401. 

4Cf. the passage (p. 365) in which Mr. Bradley says of error, that 
‘when it is turned into truth, its particular nature will have vanished, 
and its actual self be destroyed’. Or the passage about pleasure (p. 534): 
‘Pleasure may conceivably be so supplemented, and modified by addition, 
that it does not remain precisely that which we call pleasure. Its pleasant- 
ness certainly could not be lost but it might be blended past recognition, 
with other aspects of the Whole. The Absolute, then, perhaps, strictly 
does not feel pleasure.’ To me it is unintelligible what sort of a thing a 
pleasantness is which is not felt or which is changed past recognition 
from what we call pleasure. Mr. Bradley seems to be overdrawing his 
account with human ignorance. There must be something wrong with 
a theory defensible only by such desperate expedients. 
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are valid only on the level of appearances. Any attempt 
to do so only drags the Absolute down into the region of 
appearance, from which it can only be rescued by desperate 
metaphors. The Absolute must stand in some relation to 
the appearances, and yet no concrete content can be given 
to this relation. Hence there is a continual tendency for it 
to break up and for its terms to fall apart. As soon as we 
press for a definite statement, the Absolute and its appear- 
ances ,seem utterly and irreconcilably to separate. It is 
only by accepting hazy phrases, or by assuming alternately 
opposite points of view, that we can shut our eyes to the 
fact that Mr. Bradley has not succeeded in establishing a 
real reconciliation. It is only by his imperious fiat that 
the world of Appearances hangs together with the world of 
Reality. 

To criticise Mr. Bradley is dangerous work, for he is ever 
ready to turn on his critics with a charge of ‘misunder- 
standing,’ and we all know the polished, though not always 
polite, manner of his rebukes. However, since this is not a 
matter in which faith must eke out the failure of insight on 
the principle : if it is true, you gain, if it is false, you do not 
lose—I can only record and to the best of my power justify 
my inability to understand the compatibility of the two 
points of view on which Mr. Bradley’s philosophy is built 
up, and which he regards as harmonious. I will once more 
briefly state my objections, and I will take for my text the 
passage: ‘‘ All is appearance, and no appearance, or any 
combination of these, is the same as reality. This is half 
the truth and by itself a dangerous error. We must turn 
at once to correct it by adding its counterpart and supple- 
ment. The Absolute is its appearances, it really is all and 
every one of them. That is the other half-truth . . . and 
we know the sense and meaning in which these half-truths 
come together into one. The Absolute is each appearance, 
and is all, but is not any one as such. And it is not all 
equally, but one appearance is more real than another. In 
short the doctrine of degrees of reality and truth is the 
fundamental answer to our problem.”! Here we have on 
the one hand appearances, none of which is, as such, real, 
and on the other hand the Absolute, which is complete 
reality, and yet is made up of no other material than just 
those appearances. And the miracle of a perfect Absolute, 
all the contents of which, taken by themselves, are imper- 
fect, is to be made acceptable by the doctrine, that these 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 487. 
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contents are neither wholly unreal nor wholly real, but differ 
according as they embody more or less of reality. Perhaps 
the most defensible way of putting it, would be: Given a 
self-consistent, all-inclusive, thoroughly harmonious Reality, 
then every limited abstract aspect of it (or point of view of 
regarding it) is an appearance. The more of the whole 
such an aspect embraces either in extent or in internal 
systematisation, the more real it is, and the point of view 
of the Absolute embraces the whole both in width and in 
depth in one single comprehensive aspect.! This, I take it, 
is the central idea of Mr. Bradley’s philosophy—but, how- 
ever intelligible it is in the abstract, it involves us at once in 
difficulties in its application to concrete experience. For 
since even our highest experience is still appearance, the 
scale of degrees breaks off abruptly and does not directly 
connect with the Absolute. And this gap is fatal, for it 
destroys all organic connexion between the experience of 
the Absolute and our experience. The scale of degrees fails 
to bridge the gap, for it still remains on the side of the 
appearances and does not reach reality. The knowledge 
that some appearances are more real than others helps us 
in no way to understand, how all appearances, of whatever 
degree of reality, are raised to full reality in the Absolute. 
And so long as we are deprived of this insight, the appear- 
ances and the Absolute will always tend to form two separate 
worlds, of which we can say they are one, but which we 
cannot see to be one. The finite and the infinite points of 
view will always remain opposed. We must always feel, 
that from the point of view of the Absolute we cannot 
strictly say that it has either Thought, or Goodness, or Truth, 
or Error, or Time, or Space, for any such predication would 
imply at once a falling back into the one-sided, abstract 
points of view appropriate only to the world of appearances. 
Finite aspects exist only for finite beings with finite experi- 
ence. They have no place, as finite, in the experience of 
the Absolute, but, as there transmuted, they have no mean- 
ing or value for finite beings. It is the old problem which 
Mr. Bradley set out to solve, which is again on our hands: 
the reconciliation of diversity with unity. If we call the 
differences ‘appearances’ or ‘one-sided aspects’ of one 
reality, then the problem faces us: Do these aspects exist 
for the Absolute or for a finite observer, who never grasps 


1 Cf. p. 525: ‘the total universe, present imperfectly in the finite ex- 
perience, would, if completed, be merely the completion of this experi- 
ence’. 
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the whole? If for the Absolute, then we know that at any 
rate they cannot exist as aspects, but are merged in the rich 
content of a supra-relational experience. And this is a solu- 
tion which we cannot understand. If for us as finite beings, 
then we must remember that being finite we are ourselves 
but appearances and elements in the Absolute (else it would 
not be all-inclusive), and then the existence of finite points 
of view becomes from the point of view of the Absolute 
simply inexplicable. And thus we have no solution at all. 

No one, I think, however much he may disagree with Mr. 
Bradley and however unable he may be to accept his conclu- 
sions, can lay down Appearance and Reality without a sincere 
feeling of admiration for the combined energy and subtlety 
of his thought. But with his admiration there will, perhaps, 
mingle a feeling of regret, that instead of beginning with an 
assumption about Reality and testing our knowledge in the 
light of it, Mr. Bradley did not begin at the other end and 
study the process of knowledge itself, so as to discover, how 
and under what conditions and for what reasons we come to 
regard this or that view of the world as ‘real’ and ‘true’. 
No doubt the predication of these terms implies an ideal, a 
standard, which is our guidance and our justification. But 
a clear conception of this standard is only gained by reflexion 
on many past applications of it in a form far more frag- 
mentary and obscure. And even so we may not at once 
arrive at a final conception. And, if there is still room for 
improvement, we can only effect it, by renewed application 
of the standard and renewed reflexion on the results of such 
application. Just as our moral ideal becomes clearer to us 
in the very process of its realisation in moral practice, so it 
may be that the meaning of reality and truth reveals itself 
to us more fully in the very growth and accumulation of 
experience. At any rate, a conception of reality thus arrived 
at is likely to bear a closer and more positive relation to all 
those sides of our experience which Mr. Bradley condemns 
as appearances. It would certainly have saved him from his 
extreme Intellectualism, and it might have made him ap- 
preciate more highly the part played by our ‘ other’ functions, 
besides the intellect, in the making of our knowledge of 
Reality. 

It will be the object of the second half of this paper to 
consider the attempt which Pragmatism has made to ap- 
proach the problem from this side. 


(To be continued.) 
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By NorMAN SMITH. 


In the previous article I have considered Hume’s theory of 
knowledge and may now proceed to his treatment of morals. 
My chief aim will be to show how Hume finds in the facts 
of the moral life convincing confirmation of his naturalistic 
view of reason, and so is enabled to develop an ethical theory 
in complete harmony with his general philosophy. Up toa 
certain point Green states very fairly the connexion between 
Hume’s view of reason in his theory of knowledge and his 
account of its function in his ethics. ‘‘ Reason, constituting 
no objects, affords no motives. ‘It is only the slave of the 
passions, and can never pretend to any other office than to 
serve and obey them.’ . . . It is the clearness with which 
Hume points out that, as it cannot move, so neither can it 
restrain action, that in this regard chiefly distinguishes him 
from Locke. The check to any passion, he points out, can 
only proceed from some counter-motive, and such a motive 
reason, ‘having no original influence,’ cannot give.”! But 
since Green has ignored Hume’s doctrine of natural belief, 
and therefore has interpreted him as a thorough-going as- 
sociationist, he very naturally treats as an inconsistency 
Hume’s theory of the disinterested passions. Hume, he 
asserts, is constrained by his principles to explain all action 
as due to pleasure and pain. ‘‘ Hume’s system has the merit 
of relative consistency. He sees that the two sides of Locke’s 
doctrine—one that thought originates nothing, but takes 
its objects as given in feeling, the other that the good which 
is the object of desire is pleasant feeling—are inseparable. 
Hence he decisively rejects every notion of rational or un- 
selfish affections, which would imply that they are other than 
desires for pleasure. . . . But here his consistency stops. 
The principle which forbade him to admit any object of de- 
sire but pleasure is practically forgotten in his account of the 
sources of pleasure, and its being so forgotten is the condition 


1 Introduction to the moral part of the Treatise, p. 48. 
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of the desire for pleasure being made plausibly to serve as a 
foundation for morals.’’' Now so far as I understand Hume’s 
philosophy, it contains no fundamental principle which for- 
bids him to recognise disinterested passions. The mind 
through natural belief transcends itself in knowledge, and 
it may similarly through love, sympathy, and benevolence, 
forget private interests in unselfish affection. If it can be 
shown that Hume nowhere asserts the object of all action to 
be pleasure and pain, and that, on the contrary, he constantly 
maintains that there are many disinterested propensities in 
our complex human nature, we may conclude that there is 
no such inconsistency in his ethical philosophy nor any lack 
of agreement between it and his theory of knowledge. 

This part of my task is rendered easy by Prof. McGilvary’s 
very convincing article on ‘‘ Altruism in Hume’s Treatise” in 
the Philosophical Review ;* and I shall make full use of his 
conclusions, referring the reader to his thorough and detailed 
examination of the relevant passages. Two points would 
seem to be established by Prof. McGilvary : first, that Hume 
recognises passions which are not founded on pleasure and 
pain ; and, secondly, that even in those passions which are 
founded on pleasure and pain the object of the desire is not 
pleasure.’ As to the first, though pleasure and pain are ‘the 
chief spring or actuating principle of the human mind,’ 
passions ‘‘ frequently arise from a natural impulse or instinct 
which is perfectly unaccountable. Of this kind is the desire 
of punishment to our enemies, and of happiness to our 
friends; hunger, lust, and a few other bodily appetites. 
These passions, properly speaking, produce good and evil, 
and proceed not from them, like the other affections.’ * 
These same passions may be artificially roused by ideas of 


1 Introduction to the moral part of the Treatise, pp. 31-32. 

2 May, 1903, vol. xii., No. 3. 

3 As Prof. McGilvary points out, Lechartier, Jodl, Pfleiderer and Albee 
all more or less agree with Green in their interpretation of the Treatise. 
Jodl, Pfleiderer and Albee admit, however, that in the Enquiry Hume 
represents human nature as largely moved by unselfish considerations. 
Gizycki seems to be the only commentator, previous to Prof. McGilvary, 
who regards Hume as maintaining the disinterestedness of sympathy 
and benevolence in the Treatise as well as in the Enquiry. Prot. 
McGilvary does not attempt to show the bearing of Hume’s ethics on 
his theory of knowledge ; and it is with that alone that I am here directly 
concerned. It is undoubtedly the usual purely associationist interpreta- 
tion of Hume’s theory of knowledge that has led commentators to expect 
from him an egoistic theory of morals. 


good and evil’ Hume means, it must be noted, ‘produce pleasure and 
pain’. 
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pleasure and pain, but unless they were primarily instinctive, 
the pleasure and pain would have no existence at all. Hume 
gives as a list of the instinctive passions—in addition, of 
course, to such bodily desires as hunger and lust—‘“‘ bene- 
volence and resentment, the love of life, and kindness to 
children”! Apparently, therefore, by ‘the desire of happi- 
ness to our friends’ Hume means private benevolence, or as 
he names it in the Enquiry ‘humanity and friendship,’ and 
by ‘the desire of punishment to our enemies’ resentment or 
love of vengeance. In the Enquiry Hume adds to the above 
list, love of fame or power. ‘‘ Nature must, by the internal 
frame and constitution of the mind, give an original pro- 
pensity to fame, ere we can reap any pleasure from that ac- 
quisition, or pursue it from motives of self-love, and desire 
of happiness.”* Hume nowhere states his position in a 
more forcible manner than in the following passage : ‘‘ Who 
sees not that vengeance, from the force alone of passion, may 
be so eagerly pursued, as to make us knowingly neglect every 
consideration of ease, interest, or safety ; and, like some vin- 
dictive animals, infuse our very souls into the wounds we give 
an enemy; and what a malignant philosophy must it be, 
that will not allow to humanity and friendship the same 
privileges which are indisputably granted to the darker pas- 
sions of enmity and resentment ”’.* 

As regards the direct and indirect passions which are 
“founded on pleasure and pain,’ Green was obviously mis- 
led by this ambiguous phrase. It does not mean that these 
passions have pleasure and pain as their object but only as 
their efficient cause. “The mind by an original instinct 
tends to unite itself with the good, and to avoid the evil, 
tho’ they be conceiv’d merely in idea, and be consider’d as 
to exist in any future period of time.” * Hence any pleasant 
idea, however objective the content of that idea may be, at 
‘once inclines the mind to desire it. Feeling is thus the 
chief moving principle, but anything whatsoever to which 
it is attached by nature, the happiness of a fellow-creature 
as immediately as one’s own good, may be the end of action. 


277, note. 

° Enquiry, Appendix ii.; G., p. 271; S-B., p. 301. 

8 Tbid. ; G., p. 272; S-B., p. 302. I may quote Prof. McGilvary’s re- 
mark on Hume’s treatment of love of life: ‘Contrary to the usage of 
Hobbes, Hume does not include the self-preservative instinct in self-love. 
In this he showed fine psychological discernment. The instinct which 
prompts us to cling to life has no conscious end in view, any more than 
hunger has” (p. 277, note). 

Trev tise, ii, iii., ix.; G., pp. 214-215; S-B., p. 438. 


! Treatise, ii., iii., iii.; G., pp. 196-197; S-B., p. 417. Cf. MeGilvary, p. 
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Hume does not, of course, deny that pleasure and pain may 
themselves be the ends sought, but even in such cases we 
can distinguish between the pleasure sought as end and the 
pleasantness of the idea of that pleasure which is the efficient 
cause.! 

Now nature both through the instinctive and through the 
indirect passions has connected feeling with very definite 
objective ends. And though a double process of association 
is required to bring the indirect passions into play—and 
upon this associationist mechanism Hume dwells at great 
length in the Treatise—the associations do not explain the 
disinterestedness of their action, but from the start presup- 
pose it. As the detail of Hume’s associationist explanation 
of the mechanism of the passions does not specially concern 
us, I may simply quote the following passage in which 
Prof. McGilvary sums up the results of his examination of 
it. “There is nothing said of past experience, nothing 
about the previously ascertained conduciveness of the loved 
object to my pleasure, for the sake of the re-enjoyment of 
which I am now doing anything. Association does not 
begin with self-love and change it into a love for another, 
neither does it introduce the very least element of self-love 
into the nature of my love for another. On the contrary, 
it is the original qualities of love which make it possible for: 
the double association to work. And one of these original 
qualities is the fact that love is ‘always directed to some 
sensible being external to us,’ that is, the original and in- 
varia)le altruism of love is presupposed by Hume’s associa- 
tion! explanation; the associations do not produce the 
altruism. . . . To put it succinctly, we love others because 
for some reason they please us; but we do not love them in 
order to get pleasure either from them or from our love for 
them.’’* Thus nature, by establishing a connexion between 
our feelings and certain objective ends, determines us to 
actions that completely transcend self-love. The distinction 
between the direct and the indirect passions is not funda- 
mental, and we may apply to both what Hume says of the 
instinctive passions, that, properly speaking, they ‘‘ produce 
good and evil, and proceed not from them’’.® Indeed no. 
philosophical writer has ever stated more forcibly than 
Hume the important ethical principle that pleasure is con- 
ditioned by desire and not vice versa. ‘‘ Whatever contradic- 
tion may vulgarly be supposed between the selfish and social. 


1Cf. McGilvary, p. 281. 2 Thid., pp. 290-291. 
* Treatise, ii., iii., ix.; G., p. 215; S-B., p. 439. 
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sentiments or dispositions, they are really no more opposite 
than selfish and ambitious, selfish and revengeful, selfish and 
vain. It is requisite that there be an original propensity of 
some kind, in order to be a basis to self-love, by giving a 
relish to the objects of its pursuit; and none more fit for 
this purpose than benevolence or humanity. The goods of 
fortune are spent in one gratification or another: the miser 
who accumulates his annual income, and lends it out at 
interest, has really spent it in the gratification of his avarice. 
And it would be difficult to show why a man is more a loser 
by a generous action, than by any other method of expense ; 
since the utmost which he can attain by the most elaborate self- 
ishness, is the indulgence of some affection.”1 ‘‘So far from 
thinking, that men have no affection for any thing beyond 
themselves, I am of opinion, that tho’ it be rare to meet 
with one, who loves any single person better than himself; 
yet ’tis as rare to meet with one in whom all the kind affec- 
tions, taken together, do not over-balance all the selfish.” ? 

But to return to our central point—the dependence of 
reason on feeling and instinct—Hume derives from the facts 
of moral experience the most convincing proof of the truth of 
his naturalistic point of view. There is complete analogy 
between the dependence of reason on natural belief and its 
relation to the natural passions. The passions determine 
our moral sense and the standard of conduct, just as the 
natural beliefs constitute the only possible ground of empirical 
inference. 

It has already been shown that reason does not produce 
the passions; and from this it follows that it is equally 
incapable of governing them. A passion can only be opposed 
by a counter-passion, and as no passion is produced by reason, 
none is controlled by it. ‘‘ We speak not strictly and philo- 
sophically when we talk of the combat of passion and of 
reason. Reason is, and ought only to be the slave of the 
passions, and can never pretend to any other office than 
to serve and obey them.”* This conclusion is so vital for 
my purpose that I may state Hume’s argument at length. 
“A passion is an original existence, or, if you will, modifi- 
cation of existence, and contains not any representative 
quality, which renders it a copy of any other existence or 


1 Enquiry, ix., ii.; G., pp. 255-256; S-B., p. 281. Italics in last sen- 
tence are mine. 

2 Treatise, iii., ii., ii. ; G., p. 260; S-B., p. 487. 

3 T[bid., ii., iii.; G., p. 195; S-B., p. 415. Cf. Treatise, iii., i. i. ; 
G., pp. 235-236; S-B., pp. 457-458. 
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modification... When I am angry, I am actually possest 
with the passion, and in that emotion have no more a refer- 
ence to any other object, than when I am thirsty, or sick, 
or more than five foot high. ’Tis impossible, therefore, that 
this passion can be oppos’d by, or be contradictory to truth 
and reason ; since this contradiction consists in the disagree- 
ment of ideas, consider’d as copies, with those objects, which 
they represent. . . . It must follow, that passions can be 
contrary to reason only so far as they are accompany’d with 
some judgment or opinion.” * Now only in two senses can an 
affection, when accompanied by judgment, be called unreason- 
able: ‘‘ First, When a passion, such as hope or fear . . . is 
founded on the supposition of the existence of objects, which 
really do not exist. Secondly, When in exerting any passion 
in action, we chuse means insufficient for the design’d end, 
and deceive ourselves in our judgment of causes and effects. 
When a passion is neither founded on false suppositions, nor 
chuses means insufficient for the end, the understanding can 
neither justify nor condemn it. ’Tis not contrary to reason to 
prefer the destruction of the whole world to the scratching of 
my finger. ’Tis not contrary to reason for me to chuse my total 
ruin, to prevent the least uneasiness of an Indian or person 
wholly unknown to me. ‘Tis as little contrary to reason to 
prefer even my own acknowledg’d lesser good to my greater, 
and have a more ardent affection for the former than the 
latter.”* Thus though a passion may be described as un- 
reasonable when accompanied by a false judgment, even then 
it is not the passion that is unreasonable but the judgment. 
And on this account also, reason and passion can never 
oppose one another. For immediately we discover the falsity 
of the judgment, passion at once yields to reason. The 
actions, being recognised as based on false calculations, cease 
to be the required means for the satisfaction of our desire, 
and are no longer willed. The restraint which is exercised 
by the calm emotions, such as sympathy and benevolence, 
over the violent and transitory passions constitutes strength 
of will; but owing to the former being more known by their 
effects than by immediate feeling they have been mistaken 
for the determinations of reason. 

In the section of the Treatise entitled, ‘ Moral Distinctions 


1 According to Hume all the passions, both direct and indirect, are 
ultimate and unanalysable. No passion can through association or any 
other means be developed out of, or transformed into, any other passion. 

2 Treatise, ii., iii., iii.; G., p. 195; S-B., pp. 415-416. 

3 Loe. cit.; ef. iii, i, i; G., p. 236; S-B., p. 458. 
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not deriv’d from Reason,’! and also in Appendix I. of the 


Enquiry, Hume repeats and reinforces this argument against 
the attempt to rationalise morals. Reason is the discovery of 
truth or falsehood; and truth or falsehood “ consists in an 
agreement or disagreement either to the real relations of 
ideas, or to real existence and matter of fact’. As we have 
just seen, however, each passion is a unique modification 
of mind, an original fact complete in itself, and therefore 
reveals no relations either between itself and other passions 
or between itself and reality, that can be pronounced either 
true or false, either contrary or conformable to reason. Each 
passion imperiously demands the satisfaction of its instinct, 
and carries no reference to any reality beyond. But though 
the yielding to passion is never in any single instance con- 
trary to reason, we still judge such satisfaction to be either 
good or bad, meritorious or the reverse, and in accordance 
with these judgments control our propensities. Does not 
that imply the activity of reason ? 

In treating of this problem Hume states what he regards 
as being the fundamental distinction between the use of rea- 
son in knowledge and in morals. What greatly strengthens, 
and partly causes, belief in the rationalistic theory of morals 
is the fact that before deciding upon the merit of any payr- 
ticular action we have to consider all the separate relations, 
all the circumstances and situations of the persons con- 
cerned. Our procedure thus seems to be identical with the 
process by which we determine the proportion of lines in 
any triangle by examination of the relations of its parts. 
The analogy, however, is quite misleading. For whereas 
the mathematician from the known relations of the parts of 
the figure infers some unknown relation, in moral inquiries 
all the relations and circumstances must be submitted to 
us before we can pass sentence of blame or approbation. 
‘“‘ While we are ignorant whether a man were aggressor or 
not, how can we determine whether the person who killed 
him be criminal or innocent? But after every circumstance, 


every relation is known, the understanding has no further 


room to operate, nor any object on which to employ itself.” * 
When the whole set of circumstances is laid before the mind, 
we instinctively feel a new impression, such as exists no- 
where outside the mind and therefore can never be discovered 


in the external circumstances of an action, in its consequences. 


to ourselves or to others, namely, a new and original impres- 


' Treatise, iii., i, i; cf. Enquiry Concerning Morals, Appendix I. 
? Treatise, iii., i., i.; G., p. 236; S-B., p. 458. 
% Enquiry Concerning Morals, ’ Appendix I.; G., p. 262; S-B., p. 290. 
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sion of affection or disgust, esteem or contempt, approbation 
or blame. ‘‘ Here is a matter of fact; but ‘tis the object of 
feeling, not of reason. It lies in yourself, not in the object. 
So that when you pronounce any action or character to be 
vicious, you mean nothing, but that from the constitution 
of your nature you have a feeling or sentiment of blame 
upon the contemplation of it.”! ‘‘ Thus the distinct bound- 
aries and offices of reason and taste are easily ascertained. 
The former conveys the knowledge of truth and falsehood : 
the latter gives the sentiment of beauty and deformity, vice 
and virtue. The one discovers objects as they really stand 
in nature, without addition or diminution: the other has a 
productive faculty, and gilding or staining all natural objects 
with the colours, borrowed from internal sentiment, raises in 
a manner a new creation. . . . From circumstances and re- 
lations, known or supposed, the former leads us to the dis- 
covery of the concealed and unknown : after all circumstances 
and relations are laid before us, the latter makes us feel from 
the whole a new sentiment of blame or approbation.”* In 
the sentences which follow the above quotation, Hume 
speaks of reason as an ultimate faculty which attains to 
truth and reality. And in so far as reason is analytic, dis- 
covering necessary relations between ideas ; it is undoubtedly 


1 Treatise, iii., i, i.; G., p. 245; S-B., p. 469. On the eve of the publica- 
tion of this third volume of the 7’reatise (16th March, 1740), Hume wrote 
as follows to Francis Hutcheson: “I must consult you in a point of 
prudence. I have concluded a reasoning with the following sentences : 
‘When you pronounce any action or character to be vicious, you mean 
nothing but that, from the particular constitution of your nature, you 
have a feeling or sentiment of blame from the contemplation of it. Vice 
and virtue, therefore, may be compared to sounds, colours, heat, and 
cold, which, according to modern philosophy are not qualities in objects, 
but perceptions in the mind. And this discovery in morals, like that 
other in physics, is to be regarded as a mighty advancement of speculative 
sciences, though like that too it has little or no influence on practice.’ 
Is not this:a little too strong? I desire your opinion of it, though I 
cannot entirely promise to conform myself to it. I wish from my heart 
I could avoid concluding, that since morality, according to your opinion, 
as well as mine, is determined merely by sentiment, it regards only 
human nature and human life. ... If morality were determined by 
reason, that is the same to all rational beings; but nothing but experi- 
ence can assure us that the sentiments are the same. What experience 
have we with regard to superior beings? How can we ascribe to them 
any sentiments at all? They have implanted those sentiments in us for 
the conduct of life like our bodily sensations, which they possess not 
themselves.” Burton in quoting this letter (Life of Hume, vol. i., pp. 
117-120) points out that the above passage appears in the Treatise with 
no other variation than the substitution of the word ‘considerable’ for 
“mighty ’. 

2 Enquiry Concerning Morals, Appendix I.; G., p. 265; S-B., p. 294. 
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so. We have learned, however, in the Treatise that reason 
in its more important function as synthetic is exactly on a 
level with taste and equally incapable of supplying an ab- 
solute standard: the judgments to which both give rise are 
alike relative to “the particular fabric and constitution of 
the human species’. Both also are creative faculties. For 
while the one produces the moral sentiments which condition 
all action, the other, as imagination, generates those synthetic 
principles which make human knowledge possible. 

So far Hume’s theory would seem to assign so minor a 
role to reason, as practically to eliminate it from the specific- 
ally moral sphere. For though it is required to pave the way 
for sentiment and give a proper discernment of its object, it 
would seem to piay no part at all in determining any one 
of these objects or their relative value. When we pass, 
however, to Hume’s treatment of the ‘ artificial’ virtues and 
of the principle of utility upon which they rest, the other 
side of the truth comes into view, and is quite fairly em- 
phasised. ‘To the question why justice is approved, the only 
possible answer consists in a reference to its utility. Justice 
with all the machinery of law and government is necessary 
for the existence and advancement of society. Justice is in- 
dispensable, and therefore is approved. ‘‘ Reflections on the 
beneficial consequences of this virtue are the sole foundation 
of its merit.” Utility ‘‘is the sole source of the moral 
approbation paid to fidelity, justice, veracity, integrity, and 
those other estimable and useful qualities and principles ”’.” 
“The boundaries of justice still grow larger, in proportion 
to the largeness of men’s views, and the force of their mutual 
connexions. History, experience, reason sufficiently instruct 
us in the natural progress of human sentiments, and in the 
gradual enlargement of our regards to justice, in proportion 
as we become acquainted with the extensive utility of that 
virtue.’ ® 

But why does justice receive moral approbation? If it is 
entirely based on utilitarian grounds, the approval must be 
due to reason, and that is contrary to Hume’s fundamental 
thesis. To answer this question we must raise the further 
problem: Why does utility please? What is good for 
society as a whole does not necessarily in any particular 
case coincide with the good of the individual. That he 
should esteem justice is not therefore self-evident; and his 
approval really rests on the sympathetic instinct which 


3 [bid., iii., i.; G., p. 187 ; S-B., p. 192. 
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1 Enquiry Concerning Morals, iii., i. ; G., p. 179; S-B., p. 183. | 

2 Ibid., iii., ii; G., p. 196; S-B., p. 204. | 
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makes the good of society appeal to him. ‘The ultimate: 
ends of human actions can never, in any case, be accounted 
for by reason, but recommend themselves entirely to the 
sentiments and affections of mankind, without any depend-. 
ence on the intellectual faculties.”’! ‘‘ Utility 1s only a 
tendency to a certain end; and were the end totally indif- 
ferent to us, we should feel the same indifference towards 
the means. It is requisite a sentiment should here display 
itself, in order to give a preference to the useful above 
the pernicious tendencies. . . . Here therefore reason in- 
structs us in the several tendencies of actions, and humanity 
makes a distinction in favour of those which are useful and 
beneficial.” ? Oras Hume states the same position in the 
Treatise: ‘‘ Self-interest is the original motive to the estab- 
lishment of justice: but a sympathy with public interest is 
the source of the moral approbation, which attends that 
virtue”’.2 Even the artificial virtues, therefore, rest on 
feeling and instinct, and save through them can acquire no 
moral sanction. Indeed only for convenience in distinguish- 
ing them from the more direct virtues can we name them 
artificial. They are influenced by the reflective activities 
of reason; but, as Hume remarks, ‘in so sagacious an 
animal [as man], what necessarily‘arises from the exertion 
of his intellectual faculties may justly be esteemed natural ’’. 

Hume considers, and rejects, the purely instinctive ex- 
planation of justice. That justice does not arise directly, 
like hunger, love of life, or attachment to offspring, from a 
simple original instinct, is obvious if we consider how intri- 
cate and often conventional are the laws, such as those of 
property, through which justice is realised. There would be 
required for that purpose ‘‘ten thousand different instincts, 
and these employed about objects of the greatest intricacy 
and nicest discernment. For when a definition of property 
is required, that relation is found to resolve itself into any 
possession acquired by occupation, by industry, by prescrip- 
tion, by inheritance, by contract, etc. Can we think that 
nature, by an original instinct, instructs us in all these 
methods of acquisition?’’® In any case, as Hume very 
justly adds,° we cannot believe that nature creates a rational 


1 Enquiry Concerning Morals, Appendix I.; G., p. 264; S-B., p. 293. 

2 [bid., G., p. 259; S-B., p. 286. 

3 Treatise, iii., ii., ii,; G., p. 271; S-B., pp. 499-500. 

4 Enquiry Concerning Morals, Appendix III.; G., p. 275; S-B., p. 
307. 
5 [bid., iii, ii.; G., pp. 194-195; S-B., pp. 201-202. Cf. Treatise, iii., 
i, ii.; G., p. 249; S-B., p. 473. 

6 Enquiry, loc. cit. 
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creature and yet does not trust anything to the operation 
of his reason. Through the instinctive activities of reason 
nature adapts the other instincts of man to the complex re- 
quirements of social existence. 

The remaining problem, how if virtue is just this feeling 
of approbation, and every passion carries with it the approval 
of its own particular end, the control of one passion by 
another, or the condemnation of any particular passion in its 
opposition to another, is to be accounted for, lies to a great 
extent beyond the province of this article, but may be briefly 
indicated. Hume regards the social passions upon which 
the artificial virtues rest as the specifically moral sentiments. 
“These principles, we must remark, are social and univer- 
sal; they form, in a manner, the party of humankind against 
vice or disorder, its common enemy.”! ‘‘ Avarice, ambition, 
vanity, and all passions vulgarly, though improperly, com- 
prised under the denomination of self-love, are here excluded 
from our theory concerning the origin of morals, not because 
they are too weak, but because they have not a proper direc- 
tion for that purpose.”* They produce different sentiments in 
different minds, and the same object will not satisfy more than 
one individual; whereas the social sentiments are identical 
in all men, and the same object rouses them in all human 
creatures. Language is moulded upon this obvious distinc- 
tion, and invents a peculiar set of terms to express those 
judgments of censure and approbation which arise from the 
social sentiments and which are developed in the artificial 
virtues through considerations of general utility. “ Virtue and 
Vice become then known; morals are recognised; certain 
general ideas are framed of human conduct and behaviour. . . . 
And by such universal principles are the particular sentiments 
of self-love frequently controlled and limited.” * Hume might 
well have named the artificial virtues the rational virtues, 
and so without giving up the primacy of feeling, have more 
completely recognised the regulating power of reason. Each 
and every passion is in itself, taken generally, perfectly legiti- 
mate. Reason can neither justify nor condemn it. But 
since life, especially social life, demands organisation, we 
learn to govern our various passions in the light of those 
general utilitarian considerations which constitute the rules of 
personal prudence and of social justice. The controlling force 
m such cases is the universal social sentiments upon which 
the appeal to utility rests. These sentiments are originally 

1 Enquiry Concerning Morals, ix., i.; G., p. 251; S-B., p. 275. 

2 Ibid., G., p. 248; S-B., p. 271. * Tbid., G., p. 250; S-B., p. 274. 

Ibid., vi. G, p. 222; S-B., p. 239. 
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weaker than the selfish passions, but are so strengthened 
both by private affections, such as the love of fame or re- 
putation, and by various social influences, as finally to over- 
power them. Thus, as Hume explicitly states both in the 
Treatise and in the Enquiry, reason and sentiment concur in 
almost all moral action. ‘‘ Both these causes are intermix’d 
in our judgments of morals ; after the same manner as they 
are in our decisions concerning most kinds of external beauty : 
Tho’ I am also of opinion, that reflections on the tendencies 
of actions have by far the greatest influence, and determine 
all the great lines of our duty.””! Feeling determines all our 
ends : reason decides when and how these can best be attained. 
Though reason is ‘only the slave of the passions,’ it is in’ 
this subordinate function as indispensable as feeling. With- 
out displacing the instincts, it enables them to fulfil their 
human function. 

Hume’s theory of reason and instinct thus runs through- 
out his whole philosophy; and the unity to which it enables 
us to reduce his system seems to me to justify the import- 
ance which I have ascribed to it. His sensationalist principle, 
that all the ultimate data of knowledge are detached impres- 
sions, is equally fundamental, but is consistent with the 
most divergent views of the constitution of our complex 
experience. Only when we have recognised the important 
functions which Hume ascribes to feeling and instinct, and 
the highly complex emotions and propensities which he is 
willing to regard as ultimate and unanalysable, are we in a 
position to do justice to his new, and very original, concep- 
tion of the nature and conditions of experience. Hume may, 
indeed, be regarded, even more truly than Kant, as the father 
of all those subsequent philosophies that are based on an 
opposition between thought and feeling, truth and validity, 
actuality and worth. Though his real position is positivism 
or naturalism, it is not of that familiar type which seeks to 
limit knowledge to material phenomena, but rather is akin 
to the broader, more humanistic, philosophy which was 
developed by Comte in his later days, and which rests the 
hopes of the future on those sciences which more immedi- 
ately concern our human nature. For Hume’s disbelief in 
speculative physics and in metaphysics is more than counter- 


1 Treatise, iii., iii, i.; G., p. 347; S-B., p.590. Cf. Enquiry Concerning 
Morals, i.; G., p. 172; S-B., pp. 172-173. Reason is here used in its 
broadest sense as including both its analytic and its synthetic form. But 
as the estimation of the consequences of an action involves reasoning 
about matters of fact according to the principle of causality, the latter is, 
even in moral inquiry, the more important. 
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balanced by a belief in the possibility of a philosophical 
science of human nature, and of the special sciences of ethics, 
esthetics, politics and political economy. These, he believes, 
are sciences which have a sure foundation in human experi- 
ence. ‘So great is the force of laws, and of particular 
forms of government, and so little dependence have they on 
the humours and tempers of men, that consequences almost 
as general and certain may sometimes be deduced from them, 
as any which the mathematical sciences afford us.”! Un- 
doubtedly it is the other, and purely negative, side of his 
philosophy that has exercised most influence in the past ; 
but more and more attention is being bestowed upon his 
constructive views, and these are certainly capable of inde- 
pendent development. Even if we reject the dogmatic sen- 
sationalism which he shares in common with Kant, this 
positive side of his teaching may still retain its value. At 
the same time we must regard it as doubtful whether the 
attempts that are being made to divorce this teaching from 
the metaphysical scepticism which serves as its foundation, 
and to use it in developing an idealistic conception of the 
universe, are likely to be successful. The Treatise on Human 
Nature may perhaps be regarded as still remaining the best 
commentary on such theories. 


1 Essays, iii., “ That Politics may be reduced to a Science”; G., p. 99. 
Compare also the essay “Of the Standard of Taste,” and those on 
political economy. 
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III—EMPIRICISM AND THE ABSOLUTE. 
By F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


PHILOSOPHY just now is in a very interesting condition. For 
Evolutionism, the great scientific movement of the nine- 
teenth century, is at length investing the last well-nigh 
inaccessible strongholds of ‘ pure’ metaphysics,’ and system- 
atically grappling with the ultimate abstractions which 
human thought has recognised and respected for ages, but 
has never succeeded in rendering really useful and intelligible. 
In saying this I am of course well aware that the appli- 
cation of Evolutionism to metaphysics is supposed to have 
been accomplished by the Synthetic Philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer. This popular belief, however, is easily shown to 
be a misapprehension. If we take as the essence of Evolu- 
tionism the doctrine that the world is in process, and as its 
chief corollaries its vindication of the reality of change and of 
the belief that real (and not merely apparent) novelties occur, 
it is easily seen (1) that the old metaphysic must ultimately 
reject these doctrines, and (2) that Spencer’s final surrender 
to its prejudices involves a failure to work out a truly evolu- 
tionist philosophy. 

As to the first point; it has always been assumed that 
ultimately Reality must be a closed system, a fixed quantity, 
immutable substance, or absolute whole. Whence it follows, 
of course, that in the last resort Reality must be stationary, 
that there can be neither increase nor decrease in Being, and 
that the changes, processes and novelties we suppose our- 
selves to experience and observe do not really mean altera- 
tions in the substance of the All. They must, in other 
words, be human illusions (or, more politely, “‘ appearances ”’), 
which do not penetrate to, or affect, the eternally complete 
and immutable Reality. If, resenting this paradox of meta- 
physics, we plead that these “ appearances ” are inextricably 
intertwined with the whole reality of human life, we are 


1 Profanely entitled ‘ Jericho’ by Mr. Bradley (M1nD, xiii., p. 330). 
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baffled by the retort that this only shows that we too are 
‘appearance ’ . 

Such metaphysic plainly is not to be silenced by mere com- 
mon sense: it must be fought with its own weapons. And 
so it is probably more profitable to point out that in strict 
consistency these metaphysicians should demand, not merely 
that change, etc., should be illusions, but also that such il- 
lusions should be impossible. As Prof. Stout has pointed 
out, you can call all ‘reality’ illusion, but in so doing you 
imply the reality of the illusion. If then change is truly 
irrational and unthinkable, it should not be able to maintain 
even an illusory existence in a rational universe; and the 
very existence of such an illusion is itself as irrational and 
unthinkable as the reality which was condemned as illusory. 
Abstract metaphysic, therefore, is unable to explain, and un- 
willing to accept, phenomenal change, process and novelty : 
if it desires to be consistent it must simply deny them and 
revert as nearly as possible to its earliest form, viz., Eleaticism. 
To evoke a philosophic meaning from the every-day facts of 
change and novelty and from the scientific testimonies to 
vast cosmic processes, we need a different method, which will 
deign to consider whether we should not do as well, or better, 
by frankly accepting the apparent facts of ordinary life and 
science, and regarding rather our preference for the constant 
and immutable as an artificial device which is susceptible of 
derivation. In other words we need Humanism. 

(2) Now Spencer, in his attempt at an evaluation of the 
idea of Evolution, unfortunately committed himself to a use 
of physical principles which belong to the static series of 
conceptions, and are designed to satisfy our craving for con- 
stancy. The indestructibility of matter aud the conservation 
of energy (‘ persistence of force ’) are constitutionally incapable 
of yielding a justification for the belief in a real process, a real 
progress, and a real alteration in the meaning of the world. 
In consequence, the phenomena of life and consciousness, in 
which the reality of such evolution is most manifest (for psy- 
chically every experience is more or less ‘new’), have to be 
reduced by Spencer to physical terms. And thus the whole 
evolutionary process becomes ultimately nugatory. Spencer 
has to admit that the differentiation-process which forms the 
cosmic diastole has for its counterpart a systole which restores 
all things to homogeneity, and that throughout both pro- 
cesses the axiom of the Persistence of Force remains un- 
infringed. In terms of ultimate reality, therefore, both 
processes mean the same, and at the end of the infinite toil 
and struggle of the cosmic agony, the universe is where it 
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was, neither richer nor poorer, neither better nor worse. 
Evolution therefore has turned out a merely subjective 
illusion, engendered by our incapacity to follow the giant 
swing of the cosmic pendulum. 

But can we hesitate to declare this result to be humanly 
speaking most unsatisfactory, and indeed profoundly irra- 
tional? And is it not worth while at least to entertain 
proposals for the radical revision of the metaphysical prepos- 
sessions that have brought us to sucha pass? Why after all 
should we insist on starting from the conception of an ab- 
solute Whole presumed to be unalterable ? Why should we 
not set out rather from the facts of our ‘finite’ struggling life, 
and pluck up courage to scrutinise the construction of the 
scientific, or rather metaphysical, bogies that stand in the way 
of a thorough- going Evolutionism? So at least the humanist 
must argue. He takes for granted all those features of our 
experience which are undeniable on the common-sense level 
of life. He takes as the sole essential problem of philosophy 
the harmonising of a life, which is as yet inharmonious, but 
which he is willing to believe may be transmuted into har- 
mony. And instead of contenting himself with a verbal 
‘proof’ that all evil is ‘appearance’ which is ‘ transcended ’ 
sub specie eternitatis, and then submitting tamely to the 
cosmic nightmare in secula seculorum, he accepts all the 
apparent features of life, its transitoriness, cruelty, ignorance, 
uncertainty, struggle ; the reality of its chances and changes, 
of its gains and losses, of its pains and pleasures, of its values, 
ethical, logical and esthetical, of its goods and evils, truths 
and errors, as alike data for thought to grapple with and to 
transform, and holds that only by achieving this does our 
thought vindicate its use, and our truth become truly true. 
Not that the humanist imagines that all these features will 
in the end turn out to be equally significant: he contends 
only that they cannot be proved delusions a priori, that the 
sole way of proving them unreal is by abolishing them, and 
that until they have been so abolished they must be reckoned 

with as facts. 
In the rationalistic intellectualism,! on the other hand, in 


1T avoid the term ‘idealism’ as being too equivocal to be useful. 
There are too many ‘idealisms’ in the market, many of them more 
essentially opposed to each other than to views classified as ‘ realism’. 
Plato ey. has an indefeasible claim to the title of ‘idealist,’ but Mr. G. 
E. Moore, in reviving the Platonic hypostasisation of abstract qualities 
in an extreme form, prefers to call himself a ‘realist’. Berkeley again 
is firmly established in the histories of philosophy as the typical idealist, 
but his sensationalism constitutes a most irritating challenge to the 
rationalists’ claim to monopolise the name. In addition there are ‘ sub- 
jective ’ and ‘ personal’ and ‘empirical ’ ‘ idealists’ galore. 
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which the method of abstract metaphysics culminates, all 
these initial facts of common life are contemptuously ig- 
nored. Nothing less than the absolute totality of existence is 
worthy of its notice or worth assuming. This totality it 
supposes itself to demonstrate by some version of the onto- 
logical proof, and aims at developing, by a priori reasoning, 
into a coherent and consistent, self-determined and unalter- 
able system. 

To the humanist, on the other hand, this whole procedure 
seems a tissue of fallacious and futile assumptions. Why 
should he assume that experience necessarily forms a whole 
before he has got it all together? that it forms a sys- 
tem before he has traced it out, that the system is perfect (in 
any but a verbal, intellectualist, sense) before he has tried 
it? And if he assumes these things because he would like 
them to be true, what does he make the totality of Reality 
but a conceptual postulate, perhaps of rationality, perhaps of 
a subtler irrationality, which can be tested only by its work- 
ing, and can in no case be argued from a priori? What 
in general are the a priori truths but claims, what are 
axioms but postulates? As for the complete determination 
of the universe, is not both the fact and its value open to 
doubt ? As for its immutability, is it not a direct defiance 
of our primary experience and a wanton stultification of the 
evolutionist method ? And finally, is not the fundamental 
intellectualism of the old metaphysic a gross parody of our 
actual thought, which proceeds from a purposive intelligent 
activity, and was not, and is not, and never can be, separated 
from the practical needs of life ? 

The traditional intellectualism has been slow to take note 
of an attack which outraged its prejudices and outranged the 
old catchwords of its warfare with the sensationalist intel- 
lectualism of the British empiricists. But in the realm of 
reason academic position is not in the long run proof against 
argument, nor can ‘ heresy ’ be stamped out by administrative 
measures. It is therefore greatly to Prof. Taylor’s credit 
that he should have been the first to perceive that the creed 
of the ‘ orthodox’ Oxford Intellectualism rested on a danger- 
ously narrow basis, and to attempt its re-statement in the 
lucid and agreeable form presented by his Elements of Meta- 
physics. Though he has not perhaps fully realised the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the volte face which was needed, he has 
effected some very interesting modifications and availed. him- 
self liberally of the adage fas est et ab hoste doceri. It seems 
fitting, therefore, to call special attention to these features of 
Prof. Taylor’s work and to discuss how far they bridge the 
gulf between the old philosophy and the new. 
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(1) Perhaps the most striking of Prof. Taylor’s innovations 
is his constant use of the language of purpose and teleology.! 
For, in words at least, this seems to concede the main principle 
for which Humanism has contended, viz., the purposiveness 
of human thought and experience. 

Unfortunately, however, for the fruitful application of this 
principle, Prof. Taylor hardly seems to conceive purpose in 
the natural way. He habitually regards it rather from the 
external standpoint of the contemplative spectator than from 
that of the purposing agent, and it will always be found that 
a philosophy which refuses to enter into the feelings of the 
agent must in the end pronounce the whole conception of 
agency an unmeaning mystery. Prof. Taylor, therefore, 
seems to fall into an insidious error when he says (p. 55) 
‘all that I mean is that the processes of conscious life are 
as a matter of fact only intelligible with reference to the 
results in which they culminate . . . or again that they all 
involve the kind of continuity of interest which belong (sic) 
to attention’’.” Similarly in defining spirit (p. 99) ‘‘ where 
you have a connected system of factors which can only be 
understood” (why not understand themselves ?) ‘‘ by reference to 
an explicit or implicit end which constitutes their unity, you 
have spirit’. On this it seems obvious to remark that unless 
‘you’ were an actively purposing spirit, you could never 
regard any connexion of things as teleological. Still even so 
incomplete a recognition of the purposiveness of human 
thought and action may prove important, if it leads to 
further reflexion. 

(2) His psychological studies seem to have somewhat 
emancipated Prof. Taylor from the fatal fiction of a dis- 
interested intellect. He even dares to represent metaphysics 
as the product of an ‘‘ instinctive demand of our intellect for 
coherency and consistency of thought’’.* In science this 
interest is definitely practical, and its original object ‘is 
practical success in interference with the course of events” 
(p. 226). Historically, therefore, science is an offshoot of 
the arts (p. 385), and to this day “ the ultimate object of all 
physical science is the successful formulation of such prac- 
tical rules for action ” (p. 284).4 

Cf. especially pp. 55, 106, 162, 204. 

? Italics mine. Pe: of al so pp. 5 and 44. Italics mine. 

4 Of., however, pp. 121. 122, where to aim at “practical success in action 
rather than at logical consistency in thinking” is called a pre-scientific 
attitude, and the aim of Science is reduced to that of ‘metaphysics,’ v7z., 
consistent systematisation. 
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Hence (3) Science, Prof. Taylor agrees, makes use of Pos- 
tulates, which serve its practical purposes without being 
ultimately true. Thus the principle of causality ‘‘ must be 
pronounced to be neither an axiom nor an empirical truth, 
but a postulate, in the strict sense of the word, i.e., an assump- 
tion which cannot be logically justified, but is made because 
of its practical value, and depends for confirmation on the 
success with which it can be applied. In the sense that it 
is a postulate which experience may confirm but cannot 
prove, it may properly be said to be a priori, but it is mani- 
festly not a priori in the more familiar Kantian sense of the 
word ” (p. 167).! 

Similarly (pp. 175-176) the analysis of events into independ- 
ent series, and their mathematical calculability, are postu- 
lates. It is too ‘‘a practical methodological postulate that 
the reign of law in physical nature is absolute” (p. 223), and 
a possible failure of experience to confirm it is disregarded 
because of our interest to discover such uniformities. “We 
treat all sequences as capable, by proper methods, of reduc- 
tion to uniformity, for the same reason that we treat all 


offenders as possibly reclaimable. We desire that they 


should be so, and we therefore behave as if we knew that 
they were so”’ (p. 230). ‘‘ Space and Time are phenomenal, 
the result of a process of construction forced on us by our 
practical needs ’”’ (p. 230).? 


1 Cf. also pp. 227-229. It is difficult to estimate how far this doctrine is 
modified in Prof. Taylor’s interesting “Side Lights on Pragmatism ” (in the 
McGill University Magazine, iii., 2), which, in spite of some inaccuracies in 
quotation (pp. 45, 60), and a good deal of (probably unintentional) misap- 
prehension, seems to me to contain decidedly the most intelligent criticism 
which has so far proceeded from the absolutist camp. For though Prof. 
Taylor again instances (p. 61) among the “ beliefs which are useful but 
eannot be proved independently to be true,” “our scientific beliefs in 
causation or in the existence of laws of nature,” and tells us that “for 
the purpose of formulating practical rules for the manipulation of bodies 
it is advantageous to be assured that ... whatever happens. . . will 
happen again without variation,” he is by no means clear about the 
logical position of this postulate. Immediately after he goes on to say 
that because such assumptions are merely considered true because they 
are convenient, “we have no right to say that they are true except 
within the limits in which they have been verified by actual experience ”. 
This would again invalidate them as methods of prediction, and exactly 
parallels Mill’s famous stultification of the causal principle when he ad- 
mitted that it might not hold in distant parts of the stellar regions. 
Prof. Taylor exhibits this contradiction in a more compact form, but 
with as profound an unconsciousness of its logical import. 

?T cannot see why after this Prof. Taylor should insist on treating the 
Conservation of Mass and Energy as only empirical generalisations (p. 


177). 
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It will be clear from the above that Prof. Taylor has no. 
mean grasp of the epistemological convenience of postulates, 
and though their relations to the axioms are far from clear, 
it seems indisputable that he has surrendered some of the 
most characteristic features of the Kantian and post-Kantian 
apriorism.! 

(4) Occasionally Prof. Taylor catches still deeper glimpses 
of the function of thought in the service of humanity. 
Rightly denying the possibility of an a priori theory of know- 
ledge, he remarks (p. 17) that “the instrument can only be 
studied in its work, and we have to judge of its possibilities 
by the nature of its products”’.? Similarly (p. 152) “it seems. 
indeed as if the function of the intellect were always that of 
a necessary and valuable intermediary between a lower and a 
higher level of immediate apprehension ’’.” 

After two such aper¢us a relapse into intellectualism would 
hardly seem logically possible, the more so as Prof. Taylor 
also recognises the teleological character of the construction 
of identity, and regards it as a methodological assumption 
that ‘‘there are situations in the physical order which may 
be treated, with sufficient accuracy for our practical purposes,,. 
as recurring identically * (p. 284). ' 

And so finally (5) Prof. Taylor is sometimes beguiled into- 
what looks suspiciously like the most radical empiricism. He 
says (p. 23) that ‘the real is experience, and nothing but 
experience [!], and experience consists of psychical matter of 
fact. Proof of this proposition can only* be given in the 
same way as of any other‘ ultimate truth, by making trial of 
it.’* Again (p. 38) “the true character of any scientific 
method can of course only* be discovered by the actual use: 
of 

1 Kant personally he is only too eager to throw overboard, accusing 
his epistemological position of confusion (pp. 40, 134, 242). 

° Cf. p. 32; italies mine. *Cf. also pp. 335 and 98. + Italics mine. 

5Cf. p. 319 sf. and p. 351 note. Less marked but still significant. 
changes of attitude towards ‘heresies’ may be detected in the pains 
Prof. Taylor takes to refute ‘ Pluralism’. The upshot is indeed still the 
saine, ¢7z., that pluralism can be shown to be irrational a privri, by 
abstract arguments which amount to little but logomachies about the 
‘independence’ which pluralism is said to claim for the constituents of 
the cosmos. It seems improbable, however, that if Prof. Taylor would 
more accurately note the actual contentions of the pluralists he will 
continue to imagine that they can be refuted by the proof that ‘indi- 
viduals’ are unities in pluralities. To give any real weight to the argu- 
ment from the meaning of ‘independence,’ it would moreover have to: 
be shown (1) that in ordinary or in pluralist parlance it implies the 
impossibility of co-existence ; (2) that change is impossible, and (3) that 
‘ independence ’ cannot be lost or abandoned. Of course if this useful 
word means that an immutable order of the universe has ordained that it. 
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Readers of recent philosophic literature will easily trace to 
their sources all these doctrines of Prof. Taylor’s, and may 
even recognise the provenance of many of his phrases. And 
though the word Pragmatism occurs only once, in a footnote, 
apparently by an oversight, the significance of his work con- 
sists in its bold and adroit attempt to graft the new Humanism 
on the old metaphysic. And seeing that a philosophy, once 
it has become indurated to the extent of conceiving itself as 
‘orthodoxy’ usually takes about fifty years to see a new 
point,! Prof. Taylor’s alacrity in appropriating so many of 
the distinctive features of Humanism would seem to be 
highly creditable. 

It remains, however, to be investigated whether these 
doctrines are really as transferable as Prof. Taylor thinks. 
Can they take root in the more arid soil of an alien meta- 
physic, and will they, thus transplanted, continue to yield 
the same fruits and the same sort of intellectual nutriment ? 
If Prof. Taylor has succeeded in doing this, his bold appeal 
to Cesar to grant him what he failed to get out of the 
Absolute will have to be condoned. 


II. 


A close consideration of Prof. Taylor’s whole work leads 
me to the conclusion that, in spite of its ingenuity, his 
attempt to convey nutritious novelties from an alien system 
into his own has only inflicted damage on both. The reasons 
for this conclusion may be set out as follows :— 

(1) He seems to have adopted either too much or too little 
of the new ideas: enough to ruffle the composure and to 


shall be impossible for anything once ‘independent’ ever to acquire more 
sociable habits of co-operation, all ‘independent’ things will be doomed 
to remain apart for ever. But surely pluralism means by ‘independence’ 
something shown in the behaviour of things towards each other, and not 
something that would render all intercourse impossible. And has not 
Prof. Taylor himself forgotten this tremendous metaphysical import of 
pa word, when he casually mentions a process of becoming independent 
p. 283) ? 

And finally Prof. Taylor has done well to grasp that the identity of 
God and the Absolute must not be assumed (pp. 347, 399), though he still 
thinks that it can be achieved, and labours to show that a finite God would 
be a very inferior object of worship. As, however, he is candid enough to 
avow (p. 399) that “the thought of ourselves as ‘fellow-workers with 
God’ would hardly lead to practical good works unless we also incon- 
sistently allowed ourselves to imagine God as struggling against a hostile 
power and standing in need of our assistance,” in short as finite, his 
former contention is hardly convincing. 


1If we reckon from the date of Mr. Peirce’s first paper (1878) twenty- 
seven of these have, happily, elapsed. 
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strain the cohesion of the old system, not enough to enable 
them to appear intelligible or coherent in the truncated and 
distorted forms with which they have to be forced. (2) The 
old Absolutism cannot really assimilate the new Pragmatism, 
which acts as a violent irritant and threatens Prof. Taylor’s 
whole system with dissolution. And (3) Prof. Taylor’s lu- 
cidity unfortunately brings out this fundamental incom- 
patibility in strong relief: he should have remembered there 
are views which flourish best, like fungi, in obscurity, and 
which it is fatal to expose to the light. He has probably, 
therefore, done Absolutism doubtful service, and merely made 
clear its constitutional inability to meet the demands either 
of the human intellect or of the human heart. 

In proof of which let us select for consideration (A) 
Prof. Taylor’s account of the relations of ‘appearance’ and 
‘reality,’ (B) his criteria of ultimate reality, (C) his concep- 
tion of axioms and postulates, (D) his intellectualism, and 
(E) his derivation of the Absolute, with the doctrine of 
“degrees of reality’ and the ‘ ontological proof’. 

(A) The antithesis of ‘appearance’ and ‘reality’ is the 
bed-rock of Prof. Taylor’s as of Mr. Bradley’s philosophy. 
But its assumption seems inadequately justified by the 
simple remark that we must rid experience of its contra- 
dictions (p. 2). Getting rid of contradictions is no doubt one 
aspect of our efforts to harmonise our experience, but it is 
by no means the easiest or most logical starting-point. For 
before we can get rid of a contradiction we have to make 
sure that we have a real contradiction to get rid of. Before — 
making contradiction our criterion, therefore, we must find 
a criterion to discriminate between real and apparent contra- 
dictions. Nor again is success in removing contradictions 
quite the alpha and omega of philosophy as intellectualists 
are fond of assuming. If it were, philosophy would be in a 
bad way. A severe construction of the principle would work 
sad havoc with most philosophic systems, and Prof. Taylor 
also would have been more judicious not to plume himself 
upon a consistency too great for mortal logic. For to a 
harsher stickler for literal consistency than myself, many 
of Prof. Taylor’s statements would seem to need a good 
deal of reconciling. 

What does appear to me to be somewhat deplorable is the 
way in which he misconceives the logical implications of his 


1 The levity with which this difficulty has been ignored is admirably 
brought out, in the April number, by Capt. Knox’s masterly paper on 
“Mr. Bradley’s ‘ Absolute Criterion,” and I am not without hope that 
henceforth appeals to it will be more cautious. 
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doctrine. He fails to make it clear that (1) Nothing what- 
soever can be condemned as ‘ appearance,’ unless the superior 
reality which corrects it, is already known, and (2) that even 
then, whenever the superior reality is not a matter of im- 
mediate experience, its validity has to be established by the 
control it gives us over the ‘appearance’.' It is fallacious, 
therefore, to claim ultimate reality for anything that is not 
(1) known or knowable, and (2) useful in operating on our 
apparent realities. Now as the Absolute has never yet been 
shown to be capable of satisfying either of these tests, this 
would conduct us to the distressing dilemma that we must 
either renounce the Absolute or the favourite antithesis be- 
tween appearance and reality. 

(B) Incidentally it has already been mentioned that Prof. 
Taylor liberally allows himself two criteria of metaphysical 
reality. This seems to exceed the legitimate luxury of specu- 
lation, and may perhaps seem as gross a self-indulgence to 
the strict metaphysician as bigamy does to the moralist. 
There is, however, no doubt of the fact. The first of Prof. 
Taylor’s criteria is empirical, and its formulations have been 
quoted under I. (5), p. 354. Its ultimateness cannot be 
doubted, either as stated or intrinsically. For any principle: 
can be conceived as a postulate, the value of which is estab- 
lished by trial. It must be supposed therefore that Prof.. 
Taylor, when he states it, really means what he says, and is 
not merely lax in his language. But Prof. Taylor retains. 
also an intellectualistic criterion which announces itself as 
ultimate, and is put forward independently and indeed with 
more formal pomp. It is Mr. Bradley’s familiar maxim that 
Reality is not self-contradictory. This Prof. Taylor argues. 
(p. 22) must be a metaphysical as well as a logical principle. 
For to think truly about things is to think in accord with 


their real nature. But to think them as contradictory is not. 


to think them truly. 

In its essence this would seem to be a form of the ‘ onto- 
logical’ argument whereby a claim of our thought is turned 
into a revelation about reality. But in addition there is 
surely involved a twofold fallacy, viz. (1) an equivocation in 
the word ‘ truth,’ which is used both of the internal self- 
consistency of thought and of its ‘ correspondence with reality,’ 
and (2) the unworkable view of truth as the correspondence 
of thought with reality.” 

And so it must surely be suggested that the principle of 


1 For both these points see my essay on “ Preserving Appearances,” 


Humanism, pp. 191, 195. 
* For the first point see Humanism, p. 98; for the second, pp. 45-46. 
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Non-contradiction is a postulate, if ever there was one. At 
one time (p. 19) Prof. Taylor seems to perceive this, and 
speaks of the audacity! of making ‘‘a general statement about 
the whole universe of being ”’ as resulting from our “ refusing ! 
to accept both sides of a contradiction as true’. Buton the 
next page his faith in the infallibility of postulation has be- 
come so robust that he proceeds to treat it as knowledge about 
reality, and as justifying a “ confident ” assertion that ‘ it is 
positively certain that Reality or the universe is a self-con- 
sistent systematic whole”! A mere pragmatist would gasp at 
the audacity of such expeditious modes of overleaping all dis- 
tinctions between wish and fact, assertion and proof, postulate 
and axiom; but when Prof. Taylor is in the mood such 
obstacles seem trivial. 

(C) It seems doubtful whether he has quite arrived at 
the perfect clearness which is so desirable with regard to 
the relations of axioms and postulates. His procedure, how- 
ever, is instructive. Without formal discussion he assumes 
(1) that axioms belong to the fundamenta! structure of 
our intellect (pp. 19, 378); (2) that postulates are method- 
ological assumptions, defensible on the ground of their prac- 
tical usefulness, but only so far as they actually succeed (pp. 
227, 167, 169), and sometimes to be spoken of contemptu- 
ously as ‘‘mere practical postulates” (p. 239); (3) that 
questions of ‘origin’ (i.e. past history) have no bearing on 
the ‘ validity’ of our conceptions. Origins, indeed, he con- 
cedes whole-heartedly to the pragmatists (p. 385) : historically 
the true is the useful, science an offshoot of the arts (and 
why not all axioms once postulates ?). But this does not 
matter, once the intellectual ideal has been developed. It 
can judge, and condemn, the very process which constituted 
the tribunal. Hence (4) it is more likely than not that pos- 
tulates do not yield us final truth, as is indeed the case with 
the postulates of which Prof. Taylor makes most explicit 
mention. Hence (5) it appears that not only do logical de- 
fects not impair the usefulness of a conception (p. 168), but 
(p. 182) ‘‘any form of the causal postulate of which we can 
make effective use necessitates the recognition of that very 
Plurality of Causes, which we have seen to be logically ex- 
cluded by the conception of cause with which science works ”’ 
(or rather doesn’t !), and ‘“‘ any form of the principle in which 
it is true is useless, and any form in which it is useful is 
untrue”. This sweeping aftirmation of the validity of useless 
truth and methodological fiction may be commended to the 


1 Ttalics mine. 
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timid souls who shrink from the more moderate inferences 
from the facts of postulation, which are drawn by the prag- 
matists, viz., that the true is useful and that the useless is 
untrue. To others it will seem queer that a doctrine of 
the thorough rationality of the universe should reach the 
result that the highest truths (eg. the metaphysics of the 
Absolute) should be useless, while the useful, viz., the pos- 
tulates, are mostly untrue! It should be noted (6) as a 
final perplexity that on the same page (29) the psychical 
nature of Reality is called doth an initial postulate and a 
fundamental metaphysical principle. 

These then are Prof. Taylor’s dicta on the subject of 
axioms and postulates, and certainly they seem variegated 
beyond necessity. A living and rapidly growing philosophy 
will no doubt always find it hard to sustain the appearance 
of a rigid verbal consistency, and I do not in the least hold 
with the cynics that demanding consistency from a meta- 
physician is as absurd as demanding demonstration from a 
logician—because in neither case will you get it! A certain 
amount of inconsistency is human and pardonable. But [ 
somewhat doubt whether Prof. Taylor has not occasionally 
exceeded these limits. The decision, however, may be left 
to greater experts in metaphysical consistency who may 
even show that Prof. Taylor’s assertions can be moulded 
into a consistent system. Iam more interested to observe 
(1) that it seems a great exaggeration of the pragmatist 
doctrine of methodological assumptions to infer that because 
they are useful they are probably untrue. For wsefulness is 
no presumption of untruth, but rather the reverse. It is not 
qua useful that our assumptions are judged untrue, but qua 
useless. To assume a principle, therefore, for methodological 
reasons, i.e., aS conducive to some proximate purpose, in 
nowise prejudices its claim to ulterior truth. It is ‘true’ 
as far as it goes, and whether it goes all the way is still an 
open question. The more useful, therefore, it turns out to 
be, the truer we judge it: whatever limitations it develops 
render it useless for our ulterior purposes, and become pro 
tanto motives for judging it untrue, and for trying to recast 
into a more widely applicable form. It is therefore for 
pragmatism the reverse of true that logical defects do not 
matter: only it contends that in abstraction from its use a 
conception has no actual meaning, and that it is the limita- 
tions which its use reveals which persuade us of its logical 
defectiveness rather than vice versa. 


1Of. Humanism, p. 38. 
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(2) Prof. Taylor hardly seems to dispose of the strong 
appeal which Pragmatism makes to the history of our axioms 
by merely trotting out the musty old antithesis of origin and 
validity. For in the first place to say that ‘ origin ’ does not 
decide ‘ validity’ gives no positive information as to the con- 
nexion of the two, and, secondly, overlooks the fact that the 
appeal is not really to origin so much as to past history.’ 

Concerning the origin indeed of anything whatsoever not 
more than two fundamentally distinct views can be enter- 
tained. We may either (1) welcome its novelty and origin- 
ality, and ascribe its appearance to a providential interposition 
(cia potpa), hailing it as a gift of the gods, or we may re- 
luctantly recognise it as an ‘accidental variation’. Meta- 
physically these explanations are equivalents. Or (2) we 
may sacrifice the recognition of novelty to the vindication of 
systematic connexion, and labour to show that, much as the 
apparent novelty has perturbed us, nothing has occurred 
that was not fully contained in, and determined by, its ante- 
cedents, so that the identical content of Reality has suffered 
no alteration by the occurrence. It is easy to predict that 
Intellectualism is sure to prefer the second of these views, 
and to regard the first as the very acme of irrationality. But 
when it argues thus, it only shows, ‘perhaps, how far it is 
from understanding wherein irrationality consists for its 
opponents. For to a pragmatist there is nothing essentially 
irrational in the first account, because he has not assumed that 
the value of a thing depends on, and is eternally determined 
by, its origin. If the value of everything depends on its 
efficiency in use, it is clear that the rationality of the universe 
will consist not in its a priori inclusion in a metaphysical Ab- 
solute, but just in the actual way in which things manage to 
fit and work together. Things, therefore, neither acquire 
nor lose any real rationality by their mode of origin. Axioms 
may arise as postulates, thoughts as wishes, values as ‘ acci- 
dents "—their real validation comes from subsequent experi- 
ence. Not that our Humanism can be indifferent to the 
pragmatic equivalents ‘chance or purposing intelligence’. 
Only it sees that this further question also can only be 
decided ex post facto, when the novelties that burst into the 
dull routine of a mechanically calculable world have run 
their course, and we can judge them by their fruits whether 
indeed they were of God. Thus Pragmatism can rebut the 
charge of irrationality, and indeed retort it, by pointing out 
that desirable as it is for all our scientific purposes to regard 


1 Of. Personal Idealism, pp. 123-125. 
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the world as wholly calculable, our anxiety may yet involve 
us ultimately in absurdity, if it leads us totally to deny the 
occurrence of real novelty. What should, therefore, be pointed 
out to Prof. Taylor is that Pragmatism, in appealing to the 
past history of conceptions for light upon their value, is not 
laying stress on their origin. It is assuming merely that the 
nature of a thing is revealed empirically in its behaviour, and 
that therefore to understand it, we should do well to make 
the most extensive study of that behaviour. If, moreover, 
it should be in process, it will be from a study of its history 
that we shall see the drift of that process, and if that process 
should admit of, or demand, teleological interpretation, we 
shall thus be enabled to forecast its end, and to anticipate 
its future, sufficiently for our purposes, even though the 
whole nature of a thing could only be fully expressed in its 
whole history. The attempt, on the other hand, to deter- 
mine the ‘validity’ of a thing apart from its history and 
prospects would seem sheer folly. For it tries to contemplate 
in abstraction a mere cross-section of Reality and claims 
final validity for what may only be a misleading present 
phase of its total evolution. 

Of course, however, the comparative merits of these two 
procedures might be completely altered if it were possible to 
pronounce upon the nature of a thing a priori. For in that 
case there would be no need to wait upon experience, and 
science and history would have no bearing upon ultimate 
Reality. This no doubt would be convenient, and forms 
perhaps the hidden motive for the anxiety of metaphysicians 
to attain some sort of a priori at any cost. 

(3) Just as Prof. Taylor failed to see the full logical force 
of the pragmatist treatment of axioms, so, too, I fear, he has 
not quite apprehended the place which the new views assign 
to intellection. For he appears to think that pragmatist 
appeals to practical results can be sufficiently met by sayin 
that the intellect is not wholly practical (pp. 121-122). It 
aspires beyond practical success in action to logical con- 
sistency in thinking, and so the ideals of truth and moral 
goodness fall asunder, and metaphysics ‘plays its game’ 
according to its own rules, and demands that ultimate truth 
shall satisfy the intellect, and that alone (pp. 384-386). 

Unfortunately, however, these propositions do not meet 
the pragmatist contentions, and, in so far as relevant, are 
disputable. Not only does Prof. Taylor appear to confuse 
the proposition that every (valid) thought aims at a practi- 
cal end with the assertion that it aims at moral goodness 
(p. 385), but he has not realised that the position he has 

25 
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to refute is that the intellect itself is practical throughout. 
If this be true, the truths of metaphysics will be just as 
practical as the rules of conduct and the methods of science, 
and it is vain to pit ‘logic’ against ‘practice’. For the 
reference to the use which verifies them can no more be 
eliminated from the logical than from the ethical valuations.! 
(D) As a natural result of his failure to perceive the full 
scope of Pragmatism, Prof. Taylor can never really overcome 
the intellectualism of his school. He does not indeed carry 
it to the extreme of denying the rationality of the existence 
of anything but thought, and follows Mr. Bradley in recog- 
nising the existence of ‘ Feeling,’ though he too leaves its 
relation to intellect in obscurity. But the aim of philosophy 
is still for him to wnderstand, and not to transform experience, 
and the inherent connexion between the two has not yet 
dawned upon him. He too, that is, has not yet asked him- 
self by what tests other than the pragmatic we can or do 
ronounce upon the claim of a proposition to validity. The 
intellectualist prejudice which he has consequently been able 
to retain oozes out spontaneously in all sorts of places. 
Thus (1) the purposive operations of our intelligent manipula- 
tion of experience are continually striking him as ‘ arbitrary’ 
(e.g. pp. 35, 145, 175, 178, 256). He regards (2) an ‘in- 
definite regress’ as a mark of unreality or ‘appearance,’ 
without discriminating between the cases where it means the 
defeat of a purpose, and those in which it means a successful 
accomplishment of the same, and indicates that an intel- 
lectual operation (e.g. ‘counting’ or assigning what for our 
purpose is the ‘cause’ of an event) can be performed as 
often as we please and need. Again (3), to be free, he says, is 
to know one’s own mind (p. 381). And lastly, and most 
flagrantly, (4) Evil is merely the intellectual incompleteness 
incident to the restricted purview of ‘finite’ beings (pp. 
113-115, 121-122, 340, 387, 389, 393, 396). 


III. 


(Z) And so we come to the infinite being to which all 
else is ‘appearance’. The Absolute appears early in Prof. 
Taylor’s philosophy and stays to the bitter end. It is re- 
garded as so axiomatic a principle that its derivation is 
somewhat perfunctory (pp. 53-61). We may, however, repre- 
sent the steps of this derivation and the assumptions they 
involve as follows :— 


10f. Humanism, pp. 55, 160-163. 
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1. The universe is ultimately a system [= an application 
a priori of a human conception to reality, depending on the 
validity of the ‘ ontological proof ’}. 

2. If it is a system at all, it must be a rigid system, and 
“must finally have a structure’ (why only one ?) ‘‘of such a 
kind that any purpose which ignores it will be defeated ’’. 
[But must not the sort of system which the universe is 
be determined by experience rather than a priori? And why 
should a system be absolutely rigid? Might it not be plastic, 
with no predetermined structure, but with potentialities of 
varying response to varying efforts? Determinism (which 
by the way Prof. Taylor professes to reject in book iv., chap. 
4) is not so absolute a postulate that a determinable inde- 
termination in Reality should be inconceivable. And why, 
lastly, should the purposes which ignore the Absolute be 
defeated by it? Why should there not be purposes which, 
though they ignore the Absolute, are ignored by it? Nay, 
is there anywhere an indisputably valid purpose which needs 
to take the Absolute into account ?] 

3. Hence to deny the Absolute would be to reduce the 
world to a mere chaos. [I have never found this to be so. 
And do we as a matter of fact ever import order into our 
experience by arguing down from the Absolute? Do we not 
rather start from apparent chaos, and work our way out by 
the most empirical experiments ?] _ 

4. The whole of Reality is the one and only perfect and 
complete individual (p. 113). [‘ Complete,’ however, we must 
be careful to understand in a merely intellectual way as = 
‘all-embracing,’ ‘not omitting anything,’ rather than as 
‘feeling no want’. And yet I doubt whether Prof. Taylor’s 
readers will always succeed in distinguishing these two 
senses when they peruse his eulogies on the perfection and 
harmony of the Absolute. } 

5. The Absolute is infinite experience, not like ours limited, 
and still less collective... Though neither a self nor a person,’ 
it is a conscious life which embraces the totality of existence 
all at once and in a perfect, harmonious, systematic unity,® 
as the contents of its experience. [But how, if it is not 
limited, can ‘purpose’ be ascribed to it? The time has 
surely come when the apparently self-contradictory notion of 
an infinite purpose should be either explained or dropped. 
How again can one life embrace another, ie., not merely 
know it, but experience it with its unique limitations? And 
this in an indefinite number of conflicting and mutually con- 
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tradictory cases! Surely the difficulties of the Kenosis in 
Christian theology, of the combination of divine omniscience 
with human ignorance, are child’s play in comparison with 
these vagaries of what calls itself a rational metaphysic !] 

6. The Absolute is out of Time and Space and cannot 
evolve. Hence all things in our experience are for it contra- 
dictory appearance. But this does not mean ‘illusion’. 
For (p. 109) there are degrees of Reality or individuality, and 
those things which are more complete and more systematic 
are more real. Or, put otherwise, things are more real the 
more they approximate to the ideal of perfect self-consistency 
and the less the modification which our knowledge would 
require to transform them into complete harmony with 
themselves (pp. 37, 105, 108). 

On this I remark that by the time Prof. Taylor has proved 
Space and Time ‘appearances’ which cannot be attributed 
to the Absolute, he appears to have quite forgotten the vital 
distinction between perceptual and conceptual Space and 
Time which he began (p. 243) by calling of ‘ fundamental 
importance ’. 

This, however, is a slight matter compared with the 
‘ saving doctrine’ of the Degrees of Reality, in stating which 
Prof. Taylor does not seem to have materially improved its 
Bradleian form. (1) It still seems to be a pure assumption 
that what appears to us to be the order of ascertained reality, 
must coincide with the absolute order of merit. (2) Nor 
is it in the least self-evident that what seems to need 
less modification is actually nearer to ultimate Reality 
and more likely to attain it. The little more may be un- 
attainable, and something worlds away may be on the right 
line of development. If eg. Prof. Taylor had cast his 
prophetic eye on the Jurassic age would he not have prog- 
nosticated the descent of the fowls of the air from soaring 
Pterodactyls of the period rather than from clod-hopping 
Dinosaurs? And yet it is certain that the former never 
evolved into the true avian form, while the latter very pro- 
bably did! (3) How, we may ask, are we to know how much 
‘modification’ or ‘transformation’ a thing may need to 
become ultimate reality? For we cannot surely know this 
a priori, nor judge by casual appearances? How indeed can 
we tell what the difficulties really are until we have over- 
come them? For our finite apprehension, therefore, the 
doctrine of degrees is quite unworkable, and indeed unmean- 
ing. And (4) the criterion in any case is quite delusive. For 
ex hypothesi it fails us: nothing ever de facto reaches ultimate 
reality, or can be conceived as so doing. We are carefully 
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warned that a ‘finite’ appearance could do so only by ceas- 
ing to be finite. But impossibility has no degrees, and hence 
to say ‘ you shall become perfectly harmonious and fully real 
when you become the Absolute’ is like saying ‘ you shall 
catch the Snark on the Greek Kalends’. 

7. Despite however the manifestly illusory character of our 
hopes of becoming real by becoming the Universe, we are still 
bidden to believe (p. 16) that the Absolute realises our aspira- 
tions and satisfies our emotions. Even though (p. 411) “the 
all-embracing harmonious experience of the Absolute is the 
unattainable [!] goal towards which finite intelligence and 
finite volition are alike striving,” we must have faith (p. 394) 
that ‘‘all finite aspiration must somehow be realised in the 
structure of the Absolute whole, though not necessarily in 
the way in which we . . . actually wish it to be realised ” ! 
For (p. 386) ‘it is simply inconceivable in a rational universe 
that our abiding aspirations should meet with blank defeat ”’ 
It is not to this final apocalypse that Prof. Taylor applies 
the incisive words “an uncritical appeal to unknown pos- 
sibilities’: but the phrase seems singularly apt. 

Now that we have seen what the claims of the Absolute 
are, we can proceed to examine its logical foundations. No 
great acuteness is needed to perceive that the whole tissue of 
affirmations concerning the Absolute depends logically on the 
question whether the conception of a whole can be applied to 
Reality a priori, and whether consequently it can validly be 
taken as certain that Reality forms a harmonious system. 

In other words the ‘ ontological proof,’ i.e, the transmuta- 
tion of a conceptual ideal into absolute fact, is a vital 
necessity for Prof. Taylor’s metaphysic. He himself is well 
aware of this, and furnishes us (pp. 402-403) with a revised 
version of it, drawn from the armoury of Bradleian logic. 

Every idea, he tells us, has a reference to reality, outside its 
own existence, which it means or stands for. ‘‘ In its most 
general form, therefore, the ontological argument is simply a 
statement that reality ‘and meaning for a subject mutually 
imply each other.’’ But (as we saw) thoughts represent the 
reality they mean with very different degrees of adequacy, 
and so, of reality. Only the thought of a perfectly har- 
monious system can be au adequate representation of the 
reality which it means. As therefore we have in the Abso- 
lute a way of thinking about Reality “ which is absolutely 
and entirely internally coherent, and from its own nature must 
remain so, however the detailed content of our ideas should grow 
in complexity, we may confidently say that such a scheme 
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of thought faithfully represents the Reality for which it 
stands”. 

In this form then the ‘ontological proof’ satisfies Prof. 
Taylor ; but it hardly brings out what is really its cardinal 
feature, viz., the a priori character of its claim. Unless reality 
can be predicated a priori of its ideal, the ‘ proof’ is worth- 
less for the purposes of absolutist metaphysics. For the con- 
ception of the Absolute must be valid of any and every course 
of experience in a wholly non-empirical and a priori way, to 
enable us to pronounce our knowledge and our opinion of it 
to be incapable of modification by the course of events. It 
follows that the Absolute must be rigid, and its conception 
one which differs radically in its nature and meaning from 
any other idea. For other ideas acquire their meaning in the 
process of experience, which moulds and modifies them, and 
1s continually testing the validity of their ‘ reference to reality ’. 
Their ‘ objective reference ’ is at first no more than a formal 
claim, which experience must confirm and develop and show 
to be really applicable. Whereas in the Absolute’s case, the 
mere making of a claim, by reason I suppose of its peculiarly 
sweeping and impudent character, is held to be sufficient 
warrant of its a priori truth. 

In other words Prof. Taylor’s argument is a petitio principit ; 
it amounts only to a covert re-statement of the contested 
claim. The dispute was whether a subjective demand of 
ours could authenticate the existence of something which 
satisfies that demand.'! The ‘proof’ consists in reiterating 
that the meaning of the conception involves this same claim 
to reality. But what we still want to know is whether this 
claim can be sustained, whether reality will actually conform 
itself to our conceptions, whether the meaning we attribute 
to them is actually true. And to assure us of this we are 
given nothing but the Absolute’s own assurance! This may 
be rationalism, but it seems far from rational. 

And yet, of course, the facts are plain enough. The 
Absolute is a postulate of the extremest and most audacious 
kind. And so far from its being true that our concept’s 
claim to reality is in this instance independent of experience, 
it is dependent upon every experience and distinguished 
from other such claims only by the greater difficulty of sub- 
jecting it to any adequate verification. The question of 
whether, say, my idea of ‘dog’ ‘ corresponds with the reality,’ 
is easily settled by observing whether what I take to be a 


1 Tt is amusing that this should turn out to be essence of the ‘ ontological 
proof,’ when one remembers how wroth rationalists get when they 
imagine that pragmatists are attempting this very feat ! 
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‘dog’ behaves in the manner I expect a ‘dog’ to behave. 
But to establish that all Reality behaves in a manner con- 
formable with my notion of a perfectly harmonious system, 
and that my notion may consequently be safely predicated of 
Reality is a desperate undertaking. Well might rationalists 
imagine that if it was not to be done a priori, it could not be 
done at all! For the claim is so large that its empirical 

roof might well seem impracticable: because the Absolute 
is all-embracing, the claim has to be substantiated in the 
case of all things in existence. 

Of course it can still be postulated, and indeed this may be 
expedient. For it is doubtless methodologically just as 
judicious to give the universe, as the dog, a good name, if 
you do not wish to quarrel with it. But to prove my postu- 
late, to make sure that the universe really deserves my 
praises, and that my eulogy is not a fabric of adulation on a 
basis of desire, I should have to be in a position to explain 
away every trace and appearance of disharmony! It is only 
our interested bias, therefore, that leads us to argue! that 
the apparent evil must be really good. If we were quite 
impartial, i.c., void of interest in the matter, it would be 
intellectually just as easy, and as tenable, to infer that the 
apparent good was really evil. 

That the Absolute is really a postulate is all but conceded 
by Prof. Taylor in one passage,? where he argues that as it 
is the satisfaction of a human aspiration, and as his peace of 
mind depends on speculation about it, it must be regarded 
as pragmatically ‘useful,’ and therefore valid. 

To which I reply that the path from usefulness to validity 
leads through verification. Not that Pragmatism has the 
slightest objection to the principle of an Absolute conceived as 
a postulate. And if it makes Prof. Taylor happy to believe 
that there is such a thing, and he won't be happy till he gets 
it, by all means let him try it, and see whether it will give 
him his heart’s desire. In matters of postulation all are 
called, and all may hope to be chosen. But this reduces 
the claim originally made. The Absolute was put forward 
as an actually existing reality which no sane intelligence 
could deny. What we rejected was a pretended axiom of 
universal cogency ; what it may yet be possible to retain is a 
queer sort of emotional postulate. 

And yet I wonder whether the Absolute, after undergoing 
so capital a diminution of its logical status, will continue 
to find favour with our metaphysicians. It was cherished 
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of thought faithfully represents the Reality for which it 
stands ”’. 

In this form then the ‘ontological proof’ satisfies Prof. 
Taylor; but it hardly brings out what is really its cardinal 
feature, viz., the a priori character of its claim. Unless reality 
can be predicated a priori of its ideal, the ‘ proof’ is worth- 
less for the purposes of absolutist metaphysics. For the con- 
ception of the Absolute must be valid of any and every course 
of experience in a wholly non-empirical and a priori way, to 
enable us to pronounce our knowledge and our opinion of it 
to be incapable of modification by the course of events. It 
follows that the Absolute must be rigid, and its conception 
one which differs radically in its nature and meaning from 
any other idea. For other ideas acquire their meaning in the 
process of experience, which moulds and modifies them, and 
1s continually testing the validity of their ‘ reference to reality ’. 
Their ‘ objective reference ’ is at first no more than a formal 
claim, which experience must confirm and develop and show 
to be really applicable. Whereas in the Absolute’s case, the 
mere making of a claim, by reason I suppose of its peculiarly 
sweeping and impudent character, is held to be sufficient 
warrant of its a priori truth. 

In other words Prof. Taylor’s argument is a petitio principit ; 
it amounts only to a covert re-statement of the contested 
claim. The dispute was whether a subjective demand of 
ours could authenticate the existence of something which 
satisfies that demand.'! The ‘proof’ consists in reiterating 
that the meaning of the conception involves this same claim 
to reality. But what we still want to know is whether this 
claim can be sustained, whether reality will actually conform 
itself to our conceptions, whether the meaning we attribute 
to them is actually true. And to assure us of this we are 
given nothing but the Absolute’s own assurance! This may 
be rationalism, but it seems far from rational. 

And yet, of course, the facts are plain enough. The 
Absolute is a postulate of the extremest and most audacious 
kind. And so far from its being true that our concept’s 
claim to reality is in this instance independent of experience, 
it is dependent upon every experience and distinguished 
from other such claims only by the greater difficulty of sub- 
jecting it to any adequate verification. The question of 
whether, say, my idea of ‘dog’ ‘ corresponds with the reality,’ 
is easily settled by observing whether what I take to bea 
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‘dog’ behaves in the manner I expect a ‘dog’ to behave. 
But to establish that all Reality behaves in a manner con- 
formable with my notion of a perfectly harmonious system, 
and that my notion may consequently be safely predicated of 
Reality is a desperate undertaking. Well might rationalists 
imagine that if it was not to be done a priori, it could not be 
done at all! For the claim is so large that its empirical 
proof might well seem impracticable: because the Absolute 
is all-embracing, the claim has to be substantiated in the 
case Of all things in existence. 

Of course it can still be postulated, and indeed this may be 
expedient. For it is doubtless methodologically just as 
judicious to give the universe, as the dog, a good name, if 
you do not wish to quarrel with it. But to prove my postu- 
late, to make sure that the universe really deserves my 
praises, and that my eulogy is not a fabric of adulation on a 
basis of desire, I should have to be in a position to explain 
away every trace and appearance of disharmony! It is only 
our interested bias, therefore, that leads us to argue! that 
the apparent evil must be really good. If we were quite 
impartial, i.c., void of interest in the matter, it would be 
intellectually just as easy, and as tenable, to infer that the 
apparent good was really evil. 

That the Absolute is really a postulate is all but conceded 
by Prof. Taylor in one passage,” where he argues that as it 
is the satisfaction of a human aspiration, and as his peace of 
mind depends on speculation about it, it must be regarded 
as pragmatically ‘useful,’ and therefore valid. 

To which I reply that the path from usefulness to validity 
leads through verification. Not that Pragmatism has the 
slightest objection to the principle of an Absolute conceived as 
a postulate. And if it makes Prof. Taylor happy to believe 
that there is such a thing, and he won’t be happy till he gets 
it, by all means let him try it, and see whether it will give 
him his heart’s desire. In matters of postulation all are 
called, and all may hope to be chosen. But this reduces 
the claim originally made. The Absolute was put forward 
as an actually existing reality which no sane intelligence 
could deny. What we rejected was a pretended axiom of 
universal cogency ; what it may yet be possible to retain is a 
queer sort of emotional postulate. 

And yet I wonder whether the Absolute, after undergoing 
so capital a diminution of its logical status, will continue 
to find favour with our metaphysicians. It was cherished 
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in the first place as a response to a supposed necessity of 
thought, that of conceiving the universe as one, ie, as a 
systematic order. This has turned out to be a mere craving, 
and a doubt has arisen as to whether this postulate fully 
understands its own nature. Is it really all that we need 
demand of our experience that it should be an ordered whole ? 
Do we not demand also that its order should be worthy of 
our approbation? To any one not pledged to intellectualism 
at all costs, the thesis must seem indefensible. For the 
demand for intellectual order is but part of a greater moral 
claim, without which it is not really intelligible. For what 
has happened? We claim to have been enabled by the 
‘Absolute’ to think the universe as a whole: but only by 
leaving out, as irrelevant and unreal ‘appearance,’ all of its 
initial features. The result is the self-contradiction that the 
world becomes a whole only by extruding its parts. Surely 
a grotesque derision of our postulate! To satisfy its real 
meaning, therefore, we must retrace our steps, and argue 
either that the world is not a whole at all, if that conception 
involves the reduction of all empirical reality to illusion, or 
that if it is, the conception has been grossly misconceived, 
and must be amended in such wise as to admit of a real 
interaction of the world’s constituents, of a real purpose, and 
a real history, and a real achievement of a goodend. Either, 
therefore, it is no use to postulate an Absolute, because as 
conceived it cannot explain the facts of experience, or we 
must postulate an Absolute which is plastic, and not rigid, 
and not subversive of the ‘appearances’ in which we live. 
But this latter alternative is ruled out by the other main 
incentive to Absolutism. The Absolute was cherished in 
the second place as a means to what all Rationalism 
craves, viz., an indefeasible guarantee against the contin- 
gency of experience. This needs, perhaps, a word of ex- 
planation. When we have seen that as there is no such 
thing as ‘ pure reason’ we can no longer define the rationalist 
as one who is guided by it, it becomes necessary to re- 
determine his essential type of mind in pragmatic terms. 
And when we make a psychological study of his character 
and his works, we shall find that his master passion is not so 
much a love of reason as a fear of experience. I should define 
him, therefore, as essentially a person who will not trust ex- 
perience, who wants at all costs to be insured against the 
risks, surprises and novelties of life, and to feel that, in 
principle, nothing can occur which has not been provided for 
in the closed circle of existence. Regarding them from this 
point of view we see that all the infinite convolutions and 
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contortions of a priori philosophies mean just this, that the 
contingency of the future, the dependence on experience of 
what most we value, must ‘somehow’ be eliminated. It was 
thus as a method of satisfying a natural (and not wholly 
ignoble) instinct that rationalists had recourse to the Abso- 
lute. But its power to satisfy this emotional demand de- 
pended on its strict apriority to all experience. It is not enough 
that the universe should really be a harmonious system and 
that we should gradually come to ‘discover’ this. It is not 
enough that the potential harmony should be a valid postu- 
late which we may help to realise. What was demanded 
was an initial and absolute assurance beyond all possibility 
of peradventure. And if the ontological argument is dis- 
allowed, the Absolute no longer yields this. Why then 
should it continue to be postulated ? 

But may not the Absolute still retain its place as a postu- 
lated satisfaction for other desires? I hardly think so. Man 
craves no doubt for an object of worship, and when in sore 
distress will worship almost anything. But how can the 
Absolute afford him this satisfaction, if finite minds can 
hardly worship it without ‘‘ a certain element of intellectual 
contradiction” (p. 399)? Again, we desire a moral ideal : 
but though Prof. Taylor invokes the doctrine of degrees to 
show that goodness possesses more reality than badness, and 
that therefore the Absolute is not morally indifferent, he is 
driven to confess that it is ‘not one of the combatants ; it is 
at once both the combatants and the field of combat”.' 
Again, those of us in whom intellectual abstractions have 
not dried up the fount of human sympathy and feeling desire 
at least an explanation of the existence of Evil (pending the 
achievement of its entire obliteration): but what is the 
response to this demand which Absolutism proffers? It 
regards Evil merely as the necessary incompleteness of the 
parts of a whole! It is difficult to discuss this proposition 
in a temperate manner. For all I know there may be people 
intellectualist enough callously to contemplate the dismem- 
bered corpses on a reeking battlefield and to say: ‘ That only 
shows how incapable the parts are of becoming the whole’. 
But that this defect is regarded as the source of all evil is 
certainly not true, psychologically, of ordinary human feeling. 
Man is not miserable because he is not the universe, but be- 
cause he seems to be flung without rhyme or reason into a 
discordant scheme of things, and exposed to cruelty, injustice 
and disappointment, disease, decay and death. I should 
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imagine too that a desire to be the Absolute was a sufficiently 
rare idiosyncrasy. Certainly I myself have no trace of it ; 
the prospect would appal me, not only because of its respon- 
sibilities, but also on account of its dulness.' Prof. Taylor, 
of course, may be differently constituted. If so, psychologic 
science should certainly record this curious fact about him; 
but I sincerely hope that there may be an error in his auto- 
diagnosis, and that his grievances are really of a more human 
calibre. And logically also the proposition that because the 
Whole is perfect, all its parts must be imperfect seems far from 
obvious : to me it would seem far more plausible that if the 
Whole were perfect, all its parts must be perfect too, and that if 
any part so much as seems imperfect, the Whole cannot be 
perfect. And why, to raise a prior question, should it be 
assumed, apart from our interests and desires, that a whole is. 
necessarily perfect ? Why should not the intrinsic scheme 
of things be evil at the core, i.e. utterly discordant or im- 
perfect in any namable degree? Has any philosopher the 
right to allow his intellectualist proclivities to burke the 
whole question of pessimism in this flagrant way ? 

It would seem, then, that regarded as a postulate the 
Absolute is a bad one, because it does not work, nor secure us 
what we wanted: regarded as an axiom it stands—and falls: 
—with the ontological fallacy. Is it not therefore as a mere 
private fad, rooted in the idiosyncrasy of a few philosophic 
minds, that it can continue to figure, and that we must con- 
tinue to respect it? But will not those who desire real 
answers to the real questions of life more and more audibly 
protest against the emprisonment of all human thought in 
the dismal void of the conception of a Whole which can 
neither be altered nor improved, and demand the liberty to. 
think the world as one in which progress and goodness can 
be real ? 

' For the Absolute, were it conscious, would have, I suppose, to be a 
solipsist. 
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IV.—PLATO’S VIEW OF THE SOUL. 
By Eric J. RoBrErts. 


Puato did not, like Aristotle, devote a special treatise to the 
investigation of the nature and functions of the soul. On 
this, as on many other subjects, his views have to be collected 
from more or less incidental references scattered throughout 
the dialogues: and, owing to the—we might almost call it 
romantic_—method of exposition which he adopts, it is not 
always easy to determine what degree of importance he 
means us to attach to his statements. In attempting, there- 
fore, to give systematic formulation to his beliefs regarding 
the soul we must take account of the differing standpoints 
from which he approaches the subject: as also, of the order 
in which the dialogues are most likely to have been written : 
for during the fifty years or so over which Plato’s literary ac- 
tivity spread itself his views underwent considerable changes. 

The bulk of the material with which we have to deal is 
contained in the Phedo, Phedrus, Republic (bks. v.-vil. and x.), 
Timeus, and Laws. But there are fragmentary passages in 
several of the other dialogues which must also be considered. 

With regard to arrangement we shall adopt Lutoslawski’s 
conclusions, according to which Symposium and Phedo are 
put after the Socratic dialogues in what he calls the ‘ First 
Platonic Group,” Republic, 1.-x., and Phedrus belong to the 
‘Middle Platonic Group ” extending to about 379 B.c., these 
are followed at some interval by Theetetus and Parmenides, 
while to Plato’s latest period are to be assigned the Sophist, 
Politicus, Philebus, Timeus, and Laws, in the order mentioned : 
the two last-named, and probably also the Philebus, being 
written after 361 B.c. 

Socrates in the Pheedrus (270 C) is represented as main- 
taining that it is impossible “to comprehend satisfactorily 
the nature of the soul without comprehending the nature of 
the universe (70 6Xov) ”. Similarly we may say that in order 
to a right understanding of Plato’s conception of the soul it 
is necessary to consider it in relation to his scheme of exis- 
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tence. But first of all it is important to notice the twofold 
aspect under which the soul was regarded by Plato, viz. : as 
the subject of knowledge or of cognitive activity in general 
(v. especially Meno, Phedo, Repub., Theat.) and as the principle 
of movement or of life (Phedr., 245 ; Repub., 611; Laws). 
For Plato meant by the soul that which exercises these func- 
tions, and only with respect to them can its place in the 
scheme of existence be determined. This way of regarding 
soul was in accord with current ideas (cf. Arist. de An., I. *). 
Throughout Greek literature the primary meaning of the 
word wWuy) was ‘vital force’; and if the conception—now 
pre-eminent—of soul as the centre or spring of intelligent 
personality had not previously received explicit formulation 
it was yet assuredly latent in popular as well as_ philo- 
sophical thought on the subject. The various experiences 
of thought, will, and emotion which we allude to by the term 
‘ psychical activities ’ had—so far as they formed topic of re- 
flexion—never been referred to aught but soul as their seat 
or subject. [It is to be noted, however, that in earlier times 
these activities had been attributed to the smoke-soul or 
blood-soul (@vyos), from which uy) was distinguished as 
—so to say—the ‘vital spark’ which was separated from 
the body at death (v. Homer, e.g., and cf. Gomperz’ Greek 
Thinkers, book i1., chap. v., § 7, and C. F. Keary on ‘The 
Homeric Words for Soul’ in Mrnp, O.S., vol. vi.). But as the 
only soul which Plato knew was Wvy7 this distinction had 
no existence for him: although an interesting parallel to it 
may be observed in the Timeus, where he speaks of a mortal 
and an immortal soul. | 

By Plato the two functions of motion and cognition are at 
first treated side by side. Beyond attributing them both to 
soul, he makes no attempt to establish a connexion between 
them. It is only later, in the Timeus, that he expressly 
represents them as modes of one activity (cf. also Soph., 249). 
Throughout the dialogues, and especially in the earlier ones, 
chief prominence is given to the soul’s cognitive function: 
and in this connexion Plato lays stress upon the radical 
difference of nature that obtains between the soul and the 
body. This antithesis was prevalent in Orphic doctrine and 
had become rooted in common belief. Even those nature- 
philosophers whose monism required them to venture an 
explanation of soul in physical terms, and who did not re- 
cognise cognitive activity as its main characteristic, had still 
perceived the need for distinguishing soul from the rest of the 
universe as completely as their main postulates would allow. 
(Anaximenes, for instance, held wvy7 to consist, like capa, 
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of the all-constituting ajp ; but wuyy was the most rarefied 
form of anp, whereas body was thick and condensed.) 

But by Plato this antithesis is sharpened into a dualism 
corresponding to, and finding confirmation in, the dualism of 
his ontological scheme. The ideal of knowledge which, under 
the influence mainly of Eleatic and Socratic teaching, he had 
been led to form, required him to conceive of the objects of 
knowledge as fixed and unchangeable, and as on this account 
essentially different from the ceaseless flow of particulars 
perceptible by the senses. Knowledge for him consisted in 
the apprehension of truth, i.e. of true being, of absolute 
reality (Phedo, 65 sqq.; Repub., 585 C, 508-509; Theet., 
186): for, as Lotze points out (Logic, bk. ili., chap. ii.), he 
drew no distinction between the true and the real, between 
the valid and the existent. The real, then, being characterised 
as changeless and consequently incorporeal, the changing 
objects of perception were relatively unreal. Existence was 
divided into two classes—on the one hand the world of true 
Being (ovcia), consisting of Ideas, the objects of knowledge 
(Repub., 477), and on the other hand the realm of Becoming 
or generation (yéveots), with which opinion based on sense- 
perception was concerned. There is reason to suppose that 
this distinction was never really abandoned by Plato, although 
he qualifies and supplements it in various ways. It is main- 
tained in the Philebus (59 A) as of equal authority with the 
fourfold scheme there introduced, and it is reaffirmed very 
definitely in the Timeus (27 E, 51-2; cf. also Laws, 894 A). 

The body, Plato teaches, evidently belongs to the world 
of generation, but the soul is ‘like’ or ‘akin to’ the Ideas. 
The precise nature of this relationship or affinity (Evyyeveia) 
between the Soul and Ideas he does not define; what he is 
desirous of emphasising is the fact that there is a relationship 
of some kind. For he holds that without it knowledge 
would be impossible. Affinity is the condition ‘in virtue of’ 
which the soul ‘contemplates’ or ‘apprehends’ true being 
(Repub., 490). Now, inasmuch as this activity of apprehen- 
sion or cognition could likewise be exercised with regard to 
the changeable, we might suppose that in this case also 
affinity must be postulated. Alcmeon, Empedocles, Dio- 
genes of Apollonia, Democritus had—each in his own fashion 
—made some such hypothesis the basis of their respective 
theories of sense-perception. Plato, however, influenced 
manifestly by ethical as well as ontological considerations, 
tends to deny that there is any essential relationship between 


the soul and the objects of sense. All intercourse with. 


them, he held, vitiated the soul (v. especially Phedo passim), 
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For truth and the Good were to be regarded as one, and 
knowledge pro tanto as identical with virtue. What was in 
antithesis to knowledge was therefore in antithesis to virtue, 
and consequently the soul could not in its true nature be 
connected with the world of generation. 

Cognitive activity as such was the same whatever might 
be the nature of the objects towards which it was directed, 
and the soul was its single subject. But the conditions 
under which the activity could be exercised, and the results 
it could attain, differed according to the different character 


of the objects dealt with. In apprehending sensible objects 


the soul had to act ‘‘through the bodily faculties,” ‘“ the 
organs of sense”; whereas it was capable of contemplating 
the Ideas ‘‘ through itself” immediately (Theet., 185 K, ef. 
Phedo). What resulted was in the one case sense- -percep- 
tion, in the other knowledge ; and these results were regarded 
by Plato as so radically distinct from one another that he 
was constrained to postulate a similar antithesis between the 
processes employed in reaching them. He came to regard 
these as two distinct activities, assigning to them the names 
of Sense (aic@nors) and Reason (vods) respectively, and refer- 
ring them each to a different part (wépos) of the soul (Repub., 
532, and cf. 490, 611). Such references are of course meta- 
phorical, for Plato would not have admitted that the soul 
consisted of concrete divisible substance. The point on 
which he is concerned chiefly to insist is not so much the 
separateness of the parts as the difference in value between 
the two employments of the soul’s cognitive activity. It is 
the character of the object, ideal or phenomenal as the case 
may be, that alone gives to the function exercised upon it 
specific character and, in a teleological reference, paige 
its value (cf. Repub., 524 B). And this is but to say, 1 
other words, that Plato’s doctrine of psychical activity is 
‘epistemological rather than psychological ’’ (Adamson), the 
epistemology moreover being dominated by ethical interests. 
He was reluctant to admit that activities concerned with two 
fundamentally opposite orders of objects, and giving rise to 
results ethically disparate, could yet be one in kind. 

Plato certainly has to admit that in so far as the soul 
deals with sensible objects it is brought into kinship with 
them; but he holds that in so occupying itself it is untrue 
to its nature, it is turning its activity in the wrong direction 
(Repub., 518). When it acts according to its true nature it 
concerns itself exclusively with the eternal realities, because 
of its affinity with them (Phedo, 79; Repub., 611). ‘To 
understand its real nature we must fix our attention on one 
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part of it exclusively . .. on its love of wisdom” (Repub., 
611), and ‘ wisdom’ is that state of the soul in which it “‘ deals 
with ” or ‘‘ apprehends ’’—“‘ of its own self,” and not through 


the senses—‘‘ the pure and eternal and immortal and un- 
changeable” to which it is akin (Phedo, 79). 

But the relationship which is denied so far as the soul’s 
cognitive activity is concerned has to be admitted with 
respect to its function of movement. As the principle of 
self-motion (Phedrus, 245), or of life (Phedo, 105 C, and ef. 
Laws, 895, where life and self-moving power are identified), 
the soul is undeniably connected with the world of genera- 
tion as the “‘ source and beginning”’ of the motion which 
characterises everything belonging to that world. It does 
not seem likely that in the Phedrus Plato is using the con- 
ception—which appears in later dialogues—of a universal 
soul. He probably means that the kind of motion that is to 
be attributed to soul must be regarded as more original in 
character than that which is manifested in external nature. 
The latter kind of motion, he held, must in every case be 
due in the first instance to motion in a soul, otherwise it 
would be quite inexplicable. Beyond speaking of it as self- 
originated Plato does not tell us what is the nature of the 
soul’s motion, nor distinguish it from the mechanical motion 
which he considers to be dependent upon it. We might 
suppose that he had the phenomena of volition in view did 
we not know that he included will-power in reason (Repub., 
441 KE, v. Lutoslawski, Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic, 
p- 278), and that at this stage he regarded reason as incom- 
patible with change. 

According to Plato’s doctrine, then, the soul possesses 
two quite distinct but equally essential characteristics— 
cognition and motion, vof which the former connects it 
with the world of eternal reality, the latter with the world 
of ceaseless change. At the same time the soul has an 
identity of its own and is not absolutely merged in either 
world. It possesses reason in common with the Ideas, 
motion in common with the world of generation ; but this 
very fact that it presents features which unite it to the two 
opposite realms of existence at once is proof that its nature 
is to be distinguished from both. A certain degree of differ- 
ence is iraplied also in the term ‘ kinship’ (€vyyeveta) which 
is used to express the connexion between the soul and Ideas : 
for kinship is not predicable where there is no differentia- 
tion. And from the terms in which the functions of the 
soul are described a more definite inference can be drawn. 
For on the one hand as ‘ apprehending’ or ‘ contemplating ’ 
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the Ideas the soul must be considered to occupy a lower 
plane of existence than they do, and on the other hand as 
the self-moving, while it is connected with the world of 
generation, it is yet superior to all the other elements and 
objects of that world, it does not take its rise in the same 
fashion as they do (Phedr., 245). ‘ All that is soul presides 
over all that is without soul ”’ (246 C, and cf. Laws, 892, and 
966). 

We conclude then, with respect to the earlier form of 
Plato’s theory, that soul must be regarded as holding a posi- 
tion intermediate between the two realms of existence (c/. 
Zeller, Plato, ch. vii., n. 136), and as reproducing in itself 
the antithesis which they present. This conclusion is not, 
however, one which we need suppose Plato himself to have 
recognised as necessary. For in the dialogues to which we 
have been referring it is with the ethics rather than with the 
ontology of the soul that he is primarily concerned. Thus 
in the Phedo stress is laid upon the soul’s affinity to the 
Ideas in order to demonstrate 1ts immortality, and this with 
a view to showing that it is a philosopher’s duty to be un- 
perturbed in prospect of death. So too in the Lepublic, 
whenever the constitution and destiny of the soul are dis- 
cussed it is with reference to the central question as to what 
sort of life human beings ought to live. In the Phedrus 
myth also the ethical note is prominent. The truth seems 
to be that when Plato wrote these dialogues he was not 
aware of any problem as regards the soul’s ontological status. 
So far as concerns his Theory of Being the soul was an un- 
examined presupposition. From an epistemological stand- 
point he enlarges upon its necessary affinity to the Ideas, 
and in the domain of physics he postulates its existence as 
the originator of motion. But while he thus discusses its 
position with reference to each of the two terms in his 
scheme of existence he does not seem to realise that no place 
in that scheme is actually provided for the soul itself. As 
already shown, it cannot, for ethical reasons, be reckoned 
among the particulars of the world of generation: and even 
if, like them, it could be said to have in the eternal world an 
Idea corresponding to it, it could not, like them, be said to 
depend for its existence upon its Idea. Nor can it, on the 
other hand, hold rank as itself an Idea: for not only does it 
possess the attribute of motion, while the Ideas are unchang- 
ing, the very fact that it knows them is sufficient to distin- 
guish it from them. Although it is not by any means certain 
that, as Mr. Archer Hind maintains (note to Phedo, 105), 
Plato would have been ready to posit an Idea of soul, at the 
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same time had he done so we should not have reason to 
regard the metaphysical entity thus created as in any degree 
more ‘‘ monstrous ”’ than the rest of its tribe. For, on Plato’s 
premisses, if the soul were known, then as object of know- 
ledge to itself it must necessarily be an Idea. Of course as 
Idea it would be, like the other Ideas, distinct from the soul 
as knowing subject. But unless there were an Idea of soul 
how could soul be known, the Ideas being by hypothesis the 
only objects of knowledge? Since, however, we have no 
ground for supposing that Plato did postulate an Idea of 
soul, we must suppose the problem regarding the soul’s 
knowledge of itself to be among those which he overlooked. 

This anomalous position of soul as excluded from the 
scheme of existence may be taken, then, as pointing to cer- 
tain defects of that scheme—defects which the very concep- 
tion of soul might have helped to remedy. For if Plato 
could maintain the unity of soul in spite of its supposed 
opposite characteristics, then surely the respective spheres of 
existence to which in virtue of these characteristics it bore 
relation were not so absolutely disparate in nature as he 
represented them to be. The recognition that soul was 
related to both spheres might have led to the discovery that 
only for soul were they separated, that only for soul were 
they at all, that soul was indeed the reality of both, in other 
words that they had no existence save as elements in a uni- 
tary experience. How far §.sto moved in the direction of 
such a discovery remains to be seer 

In truth the Ideal theory as first presented had an abstract- 
ness and onesidedness which prevented it from being an 
adequate solution of the problem it was framed to meet. 
The twin facts of knowledge and opinion called for explana- 
tion. The Ideas were conceived of as having the necessary 
characteristics of objects of knowledge, and over against these 
were set the particulars of sense as sufficiently accounting 
for the admitted relativity and incertitude of perceptive 
opinion. But an explanation to be satisfactory should be 
self-consistent, and if the Ideas were to be regarded as truly 
real and all-explanatory it should have been possible to 
explain from them the existence and nature of the things of 
sense,*as also the relation of these to the Ideas. Change and 
the unchanging, however, are in radical contradiction to one 
another and the latter can never be assumed as principle of 
explanation for the former; and, as for the connexion be- 
tween the two, Plato himself finds it necessary, in the Par- 
menides, to reject as illogical the various metaphors (apov- 
gia, Kowwvia, opoiwars) by which he had 
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endeavoured to represent it. The soul, again, as we have 
seen, was a third kind of entity of which no explanation was 
afforded, although it, no less than the Ideas themselves, was 
an essential presupposition of knowledge. 

Evidently there was need for a sort of ‘ Copernican change,’ 
in the Kantian sense of the expression, if any approach to a 
more adequate theory were to be made. And this is in fact 
what we find taking place in the later dialogues. The Ideas 
by degrees vacate their position of transcendence and are 
seen to be dependent upon soul. Thus, as Lutoslawski puts 
it (loc. cit., p. 413), “the centre of gravity of the Platonic 
system ”’ changes, and it is to soul, as the source at once of 
the Ideas and of motion, that supreme reality is accorded. 

Of necessity there is involved in this change much more 
than a mere re-adjustment of the factors that were arrived 
at as the result of the original analysis. A new investiga- 
tion is undertaken, and the scheme of existence is gradually 
reconstructed, increasing attention being given to the sub- 
jective factor. For all that, however, Plato’s fundamental 
dualism continually reappears. Although in one regard the 
soul may be considered as principle of intermediation be- 
tween the intelligible and the sensible, yet the abstract 
opposition between these two realms is still maintained. 
And, in addition to this, the new prominence given to the 
soul as the subjective factor in knowledge brings to light a 
new dualism, viz., that between the soul on the one hand and 
its antithetically related objects on the other. Moreover 
the references to two kinds of soul point to a yet further 
dualism within the subjective sphere itself, corresponding to 
the dualism originally postulated between the two classes of 
the objective world. 

The beginnings of this reconstructive process are discover- 
able in the Theetetus and Parmenides. In the former of 
these two dialogues the objects of knowledge are represented 
rather as categories—i.e. subjective notions—of state and 
relation than as self-existent ideas, and the soul’s cognitive 
function undergoes a closer analysis than any that is to be 
found in the earlier dialogues. Again, whereas in the earlier 
dialogues the soul in its progress towards a knowledge of the 
Ideas was supposed to use as a stimulus the relations which 
sense-objects disclosed to it (Phedo, 76 ff.; Repub., 523), in 
the Theetetus those relations are represented as themselves 
objects of knowledge, discoverable not by means of the senses 
but by the activity- of judgment or comparison proper to Soul 
alone (185 sq.). Further, certain qualities of relation (e.g. 
magnitude and number) which in the Phedo (100 sq.) were 
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represented as pertaining to objects in consequence of the 
immanence of the relevant Ideas are in the Theetetus shown 
to be the outcome of activity or change (155). Inasmuch, 
then, as soul is the source of change, it is perhaps possible to 
detect here an indication of the process by which soul is 
being exalted to the position of supremacy previously held 
by the Ideas. 

In all this there is no explicit renunciation of the Ideal 
scheme, for the Theetetus is less directly metaphysical than 
either the Phedo or the Republic. Nor is there any attempt 
to determine the kind of existence to be attributed to the 
soul. Such psychology as the Theetetus contains is intro- 
duced subordinately to the epistemological discussion, just 
as the psychology of the Phedo and the Republic is sub- 
ordinate to ethics. But the expressions of uncertainty used 
(184 D) regarding the soul may indicate that in giving closer 
attention to its function Plato had begun to be aware of 
problems regarding its nature. [The separate senses “‘ mani- 
festly unite into one nature ((déa), call it the soul or what 
you will” (Theet., 184 D).] 

In the Parmenides the absolute separation of Ideas and 
particulars is definitely rejected, although scarcely any men- 
tion is made of the soul. In the course of the argument the 
suggestion is put forward that the Ideas may be conceived of 
as thoughts in the soul, or, again, as fixed types in nature. 
Neither suggestion is repudiated, but both are shown to be 
incompatible with the former hypothesis of transcendent 
Ideas. 

In the Sophist, from the familiar assumption that that 
which is truly real is the object of knowledge, it is argued 
that to the truly real belongs the capacity of being affected, 
i.e. motion, for knowledge is admittedly activity. Again, 
motion and life and soul and mind are mutually concomitant 
and it cannot be imagined that the highest reality is devoid 
of any of them (248-249). Thus we see that the fact of know- 
ledge remains fundamental for Plato, and that he is allowing 
increasing importance to its presuppositions on the subjective 
side. The activity which knows, life in its aspect as mind 
or soul, this is what he now recognises as the supreme reality. 
In this way the dualism between the real and the changing 
has been departed from. 

In the Philebus existence is divided anew into four 
classes : (1) the limit, (2) the unlimited, (3) the mixed that 
is generated out of these two as its elements, and (4) the 
cause of the mixture. It is probably beside the mark to 
Suppose that any one of these classes corresponds to the 
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Ideas of the earlier scheme. By the ‘mixed’ Plato seems 
to have meant the realm of concrete existence, all that is the 
determinate outcome of yéveous (26 E), while the limit and 
the unlimited represent respectively the formal and material 
elements of that realm discoverable by logical analysis. We 
may note here a certain similarity to the Kantian account of 
experience as a combination of sense-manifold and logical 
forms. But Plato, like Kant, finds that besides these a 
further factor is necessary to make experience possible—a 
factor which he names the agent or cause and which he 
identifies with mind or wisdom. Kant named this factor 
the Ego or unity of apperception, and represented experi- 
ence to be the outcome of its synthesising activity. He 
distinguished, however, between the empirical and the trans- 
cendental Ego, the one being a psychological phenomenon 
the other a logical abstraction. In somewhat similar fashion, 
Plato, having postulated soul as that in which mind and 
wisdom are contained, argues from the soul which acts as 
organising principle in the individual to a supreme soul in 
the universe, from which the souls of individuals derive their 
being (Philebus, 30 A). 

It is to be observed that while four classes of existence are 
thus distinguished the classes are far from being co-ordinate 
with one another. The first two have place only as elements 
in the third; and the main division would appear to be that 
between the mixed and its cause the soul. The fact that 
there is present in 76 yuxtor the element of determinateness— 
TO Tépas—explains how it is possible for to yuxTov to become 
object of cognition to the soul. It is to be noted, however, 
that Plato still retains the antithesis between yéveo.s and 
ovoia, the latter being characterised as “eternal and un- 
changeable and unmixed” (59) and as the highest object of 
cognition. The real advance, then, that he has made in this 
dialogue consists in that besides according supremacy to the 
soul he has recognised the importance of the world of yéveous 
and shown in what way it may be considered as to some 
extent intelligible. In place of a scheme in which Ideas and 
particulars are set over against one another and the soul is 
almost completely disregarded, we have a scheme in which 
the soul occupies a position of supremacy, while objects are 
recognised to be dependent upon it and to be essentially com- 
plex in character. 

The fact that in the ‘“ fanciful” classification of human 
goods at the end of the dialogue vods is assigned only the 
third place need not blind us to the real supremacy that from 
the metaphysical point of view is accorded to the soul as 
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constitutive alike of individual experience and of universal 
reality. For it is to be remembered that Plato did not, like 
Kant, assume experience and reality to be radically disere- 
pant with one another. The same postulates were regarded 
by him as at once the logical conditions of experience and 
the constitutive elements of reality. So that in its perfected 
form experience would coincide with reality. Hence while 
Kant taught that all experience was for a thinking subject, 
for mind, but that reality was “for itself,” and in no way 
accessible to human knowledge, Plato represented experience 
and reality as alike due to the causal activity of soul. 

This conception of the soul as causal principle in the uni- 
verse may reasonably be regarded as the outcome of two 
notions which appeared in the earlier dialogues, viz.: the 
notions (1) of mind as the final cause of all things (which 
Anaxagoras had enunciated but had failed to develop) (ef. 
Phedo, 97 sqq.), and (2) of the soul as the originator of mo- 
tion (which Plato probably derived from Alcmzeon). These 
two notions taken together lead by a natural extension to the 
notion of a universal soul sustaining and ordering all things. 

In the professedly mythical account of creation given in 
the Timeus this universalised conception of soul reappears 
as a teleological postulate. We are told that the universe— 
i.e. the world of generation regarded in its entirety—could 
not be, as it is, the best possible had not the creator im- 
planted in it soul. Only on the assumption that soul is 
everywhere present can the orderly motion which charac- 
terises the universe be explained. The world as {ov is 
éuyvyov, and in being guyvyor it is also évvovr—instinct 
with reason (Tim., 30 B): for if soul appertains to body no less 
does reason appertain to soul. And to this fact, evidently, is 
to be traced the orderliness, the rationality, of the world’s 
motion, since all motion due to soul must necessarily take 
place under the guidance of reason—the activity which con- 
templates the Ideas. 

In accordance with this conception of it as combining in 
itself the activities of motion and of cognition, the world- 
soul is described as of composite formation, a blend of all 
modes of existence and activity—Ideal or archetypal (‘‘ un- 
divided ’’) and phenomenal (‘‘ divided’) alike (Tim., 34-35), 
By the “indivisible ” elements of Being, and of the Same and 
the Other, which enter into soul Plato would seem tc indi- 
cate that, whether regarded from the point of view of exis- 
tence or of activity, of its nature or of its function, the soul 
shares in absolute reality ; and by the “divided ’’ elements 
—kata ta sopata—of these three—Being, the Same, and 
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the Other—he would seem to indicate that soul is as it were 
distributed throughout the multiplicity of the generated, 
appertaining in some way to, or being manifested in every 
changing object, and always carrying with it its motions of 
the Same and of the Other—the activities of thought and 
perception. For every portion into which soul is divided 
contains within it all the three components, is homogeneous 
with the whole (cf. Phedo, 93 A-94 B, ‘‘ the nature of all souls 
is to be equally souls”’). 

One result of admitting corporeal (“divided’’) existence 
as a constitutive element of soul is that for the soul to 
apprehend the sensible, and so generate opinion, is no longer 
regarded as an illegitimate use of its activity. The ‘‘ Aoyos”’ 
of the soul—what it declares to itself—‘‘ is true alike whether 
it deal with the Same or with the Other” (Tim., 37). 
Opinions and beliefs, as well as knowledge, have truth (ibid.); 
although, presumably, in the case of the former the truth is 
only relatively absolute, holding only of the sensible. 

We may note also that the soul’s cognitive and motor 
functions having been thus combined tend, further, to be- 
come identified. For in attributing alike to soul and to what 
is physical (or corporeal, to cwpatoedes, Tim., 36 D) the mo- 
tions of Same and of Other, Plato would appear to represent 
the cognitive activity of soul, in both its aspects, as cognate 
with physical motion. In this way there would seem to be 
indicated a certain unity of nature between the soul and the 
world of generation, making explicable the relation of causal- 
ity which had been asserted in the Philebus. 

A similar conception prevails in the Laws, where the 
universality of soul and its priority to all the generated is 
repeatedly emphasised. Soul, we are told, is ‘the primeval 
element” (892 B) ; it is ‘‘ the first origin and moving power 
of all that is, or has become, or will be, and their contraries,” 
and is ‘‘ prior to”’ and ‘‘ruler of” the body (896). In 967 B 
it is argued that if the sun and the stars “had been things 
without soul, and had no mind, they could never have moved 
with a numerical exactness so wonderful’’. The net purport, 
then, of Plato’s much-bruited doctrine of a ‘ world-soul’ we 
may conclude to be as follows, viz., that the whole universe 
must in some way be accredited with soul because its motion 
is rational, i.e. to say, exhibits calculable features (cf. Laws, 
898). 

Logically, as we have seen, the conception of the soul of 
the universe is derived from that of the human soul. The 
human soul was postulated in order to account for the facts 
of knowledge and movement, and the universal soul was 
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assumed as the source of human souls and as the ground 
and explanation of the intelligibility of existences and of the 
orderly movement of the heavenly bodies. Plato, however, 
unaware that he is dealing with abstractions, reverses the 
logical relation and represents the human soul as somehow 
dependent upon the universal soul. In the Philebus the soul 
of the universe is spoken of—vaguely enough—as the source 
of the human soul, the latter being a derived copy of the 
former. Doubtless the only way in which the distinction 
could be more expressly determined was by resorting to more 
definite metaphors, as is done in the Timeus. There the 
human soul is represented as a part of the world-soul en- 
closed—so to speak—in a mortal body. It is said to be 
composed of the same elements as the world-soul but in a 
less pure state (41 D). Thus the world-soul would appear 
to be considered as an ideal of which human souls are im- 
perfect realisations, just as in the world of objects the Ideas 
rank as ideals which are imperfectly represented by the 
generated particulars. 

In the Timeus we are further told (43 sq.) that when the 
soul enters into combination with the body the elements 
which have affinity with the body tend to preponderate, and 
their motions to become violent and irregular. Indeed the 
opposition to the true divine nature of the soul is so marked 
as to make it necessary to suppose that a second soul, a 
“mortal soul,’ is built into the trunk of the body: the ‘‘im- 
mortal soul” residing in the head, so as to escape pollution 
as far as possible, and to secure to vods its rightful supremacy 
(Tim., 69 C, and 90). The mortal soul, again, is divided into 
a nobler and a baser part. Thus three forms or kinds (€ié7) 
of soul dwell in us, ‘‘in a threefold manner ”’ (tpeyH) (Tim., 
89 E). 

This is evidently a re-statement of what had already 
appeared in the Republic as to the three forms of activity— 
Reason, Spirit and Appetite—of the soul, and had been indi- 
cated in the Phedrus by the figure of the charioteer and the 
two steeds. Obviously this attribution of triplicity to the 
human soul is made from an ethical standpoint, and is an 
attempt to give explanatory formulation to the various and 
apparently conflicting tendencies which soul-activity mani- 
fests in the experience of every individual. Except in the 
Phedrus—and even there the ignoble horse belongs to the 
‘human’ soul and not to the ‘ divine ’—it is to be noted that 
the ‘three parts’ are only attributed to souls in combination 
with earthly bodies. This is an indication that they are not 
thought of actually as ‘ parts,’ but merely represent modes of 
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the soul’s activity, of which those that exhibit antagonism 
to what is rational are conceived not to appertain to soul in 
its true nature but to be a development altogether incidental 
to its manifestation in human life. The main division, how- 
ever, as Mr. Archer Hind points out (Introduction to Phedo, 
p. 27), is ‘dual not triple,” and is influenced by—or rather 
is another expression of—the broad antithesis between the 
absolute and the imperfect which runs through all Plato’s 
thinking. Having cleft existence asunder into that which is 
known by reason alone and that which is apprehended by 
sense it is only natural that he should make a like cleavage 
in the human soul between pure intelligence or reason and 
every sense-tainted activity. Nor is it surprising that he 
should further find it necessary to suppose (Laws, 896) that 
there are two world-souls—one the author of good and the 
other of evil. 

But although this dualism remained with Plato to the end 
there are many indications of attempts to qualify its abso- 
luteness. The movement towards unity apparent in his 
ontological theory reflects itself in his psychology—whether 
with reference to ethics or to the process of knowledge. Al- 
though the general tendency of his ethics was towards an 
ascetic intellectualism, consequent upon the view which 
regarded reason, in abstraction from sense-activity, as the 
essential characteristic of soul; yet his theory of education 
shows that he conceived of the relation between the soul and 
the sensible universe in no merely negative fashion. In the 
Phedo he teaches that the body is a hindrance to the soul, 
preventing it from reaching pure truth; but at the same 
time he admits the part played by sense-perception in con- 
veying to the soul suggestions of those Ideal realities of 
which in its perfect state it had had cognisance. And in the 
Republic, where the Idea of the Good is represented as an 
organising principle in the universe and in knowledge, express 
and detailed recognition is accorded both to the value of 
habit in the formation of virtuous character and to the use of 
the sciences as stepping-stones towards the knowledge of the 
truth. 

The immortality of the soul is frequently adverted to in the 
dialogues and was apparently one of Plato’s most cherished 
convictions. In setting forth, in the Phedrus, ‘‘to investi- 
gate the truth with regard to the nature of the soul, both 
human and divine,” Socrates begins by affirming that ‘* every 
soul—soul as such—is immortal”’. From the argument ad- 
duced in support of this proposition it appears that by im- 
mortality is meant indestructibility—the soul can never 
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cease to exist and to exist as soul (Phedr., 245; ef. Repub., 
611 A, ‘ always existing and therefore immortal”; Phedo, 
105-106, ‘“‘immortal, indestructible, imperishable”; Laws, 966 
D, ‘ perpetual existence ’’). The proof turns upon the identi- 
fication of soul with the power of self-motion. As the self- 
moved everything that moves is dependent upon it. Thus 
its continued existence is bound up with that of the whole 
created universe—were it destroyed ‘‘ the whole heavens and 
all creation would collapse and come to a standstill” (Phedr., 
945). It is to be noted that the same argument involves as 
well that the soul always has existed as that it will always 
continue to exist. The myth thus prefaced indicates in 
pictorial fashion the nature of the successive manifestations 
through which souls may be supposed to pass. Its main 
purport is to explain and commend the soul’s love of wis- 
dom: and it is with this feature of soul that immortality 
(including pre-existence) is most fundamentally connected in 
Plato’s thinking. This connexion is very prominent in the 
Phedo, where-—although the argument has in the end to 
fall back upon a position very similar to that assumed in 
the proem to the Phedrus-myth—yet what is considered to 
afford the strongest presumption in favour of the soul’s im- 
mortality is its close resemblance and affinity to the divine 
and eternal, as implied in its knowledge of the Ideas. Plato 
while regarding either line of proof—that from self-motion 
or that from knowledge—as valid, yet seems to have the im- 
pression that both are necessary. At the same time he can 
only add the one to the other, without establishing any real 
connexion between them. In fact the different proofs indi- 
cate that the word ‘immortal’ is used in two senses quite 
distinct from one another—although perhaps not definitely 
distinguished by Plato himself. As principle of life and 
motion soul takes its place—the supreme place, it is true— 
among the elements of the world of generation (Laws, 892). 
It is cognate with—while ‘in origin and excellence older 
than ’’—body (Tim., 34 FE). Accordingly the only immortality 
which self-motion proves is that of indestructibility or con- 
tinued existence in time; and this—or something very like 
it—must be allowed to pertain to body as well as to soul. 
That which originates motion and that in which motion is 
originated must always co-exist. The difference is that soul 
never changes from itself (od« azoXetmov éavto, Phedr., 245): 
each soul retains its identity throughout its various mani- 
festations, is the same part of the world-soul (cf. Repub., 611 
A, “the souls that exist must always be the same [in num- 
ber]’’). The combination of soul and body is broken up at 
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death ; but the soul can never be separated from itself. Soul 
in general and souls in particular alike abide. Whereas while- 
the generation of bodies never ceases, while body in general 
—or, as Aristotle would say, the ‘form’ of body—may thus 
be said to have immortality, it is the nature of particular 
bodies to perish, to be transmuted : they are in this reference 
mortal. Hence it is that the defilements of and additions to 
soul which arise when it enters the mortal frame are de- 
scribed as the ‘mortal soul,” inasmuch as they share the 
fate of the body when at death the immortal soul is separated 
from it. 

It is evident then that immortality in the sense of con- 
tinued existence was conceived by Plato to appertain to voids 
alone. Yet it is equally evident that such immortality was 
regarded by him as both ‘ individual’ and ‘personal’. For 
he considered vods to be the principle of personality, the 
essential self. In the Laws (959, and cf. 904 B) he counte- 
nances the belief that “‘that which makes each one of us to 
be what we are is only the soul,” and it was his unwavering 
conviction that that which makes the soul to be what it is is 
only vods, the principle of reason. What individual char- 
acteristics souls may retain when at the death of the body 
they are bereft of every feature that is contingent upon the 
conjunction of soul and body, Plato does not specify. All 
that we can legitimately infer is that souls would differ from 
one another according to the respective degrees of develop- 
ment to which—as instances of vods—they had attained 
while inhabiting the body. 

The other kind of immortality—that to which the soul 
approximates in virtue of its kinship with the Ideas—is 
qualitative rather than durational. The existence of the 
Ideas is eternal, ie. timeless and self-explanatory. To this 
the human soul can never completely attain: soul and body 
as indestructible have an immortality in time, but it is dis- 
tinctly stated that they are ‘not eternal’? (Laws, 904), as 
their nature is never entirely and absolutely at one with 
reason. Still, the more the soul, by exercising her rational 
cognitive function upon the Ideas, brings herself into har- 
mony with them the more nearly does she become immortal 
in this higher sense. ‘‘ He whose heart has been set on the 
love of learning and on true wisdom, and has chiefly exer- 
cised this part of himself, this man must without fail have 
thoughts that are immortal and divine, if he lay hold upon 
truth ; and so far as it lies in human nature to possess im- 
mortality he lacks nothing thereof’? (Tim., 90, ef. Sympos., 
212 A). The soul shares in timelessness in proportion as. 
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she lives the life of reason as opposed to that of mere un- 
examined impulse. Her soulhood can at no time be either 
increased or diminished—it is the nature of all souls to be 
equally and perpetually souls—dife is with her a constant 
(Phedo, 93 A-94 B); but she can ‘change the place of her 
life,’ the plane of her existence, according to that with 
which she has couvwvia (Laws, 904, EF): and upon this depends 
the degree of her approximation to true eternity. 

Clearly this abstract Spinozistic view of the mind’s eternity 
does not of itself involve the hypothesis of pre-existence. 
Strictly held, indeed, it precludes durational concepts alto- 
gether. If the Ideas are conceived of as essentially non- 
temporal existences then the kind of existence to which the 
soul can lay claim in virtue of its affinity with them must 
likewise be regarded as non-temporal, not subject to conditions 
of continuance in time, having neither past nor future. But 
it is to be remembered that while the soul is ‘akin to’ the 
Ideas its nature is never completely identified with theirs. 
It cannot attain but only approximate to their eternity; and 
such approximation it achieves pari passu with and by means 
of its knowledge of them. So, then, the soul’s immortality 
rests upon the same conditions as those under which its 
knowledge of the Ideas is gained, conditions which Plato 
unequivocally represents as temporal. Thus his ultimate 
conception of immortality is to be regarded neither as exclu- 
sively durational nor as exclusively qualitative. Mere dura- 
tion, as we have seen, the soul shares with the body. On 
the other hand, for the soul to have precisely the same kind 
of eternity as that which is attributed to the Ideas would 
be for it to forfeit its distinctive character of life. Hence 
Plato lays emphasis both on the endless prolongation of the 
soul’s existence and on its quality, kind, or grade. He con- 
ceives of immortality as a life, a life of perpetual approxi- 
mation towards Ideal ‘eternity’ or rationality, a life that is 
wrought out under temporal conditions while it progressively 
transcends them. 

The soul’s affinity to the Ideas was the basal condition 
apart from which any intercourse between it and them such 
as is involved in knowledge would have been impossible. 
But this affinity, while thus necessarily presupposed, did not 
in itself contain the explanation of how knowledge comes 
about. For knowledge was regarded by Plato as a process, 
requiring further explanation than any that could be given 
merely from the side of its objects. And, although he held 
that the soul might be prepared for its contemplation of the 
Ideas by exercising itself about the things of sense in which 
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they were imperfectly envisaged, yet he recognised that, for 
the actual transition from perception to true knowledge, the 
conditions must needs be other than sensuous. In order, 
then, to explain how the soul comes to know the Ideas ere 
yet it has escaped from its imprisonment in the body, he had 
recourse to the hypothesis that it knew them in a previous 
existence, before it became subject to that iunprisonment. 
It is clear, however, that this hypothesis merely puts the 
difficulty a stage farther back chronologically, while from the 
logical standpoint it is rather a complication than a solution. 
The process of knowledge remains as mysterious as ever, no 
matter at what period of the soul’s existence it is conceived 
of as taking place. And, if we suppose that in this life know- 
ledge comes about by recollection, we are just as much in the 
dark as to the nature of recollection itself. Thus the doctrine 
of recollection or reminiscence, together with that of pre- 
existence which is involved in it, must be taken as indicating 
that, even with the aid of his far-reaching conception of the 
soul, Plato found it impossible to explain knowledge so long 
as he supposed that its objects were entirely different in 
nature from those of sense-perception. 

The truth to which the various aspects of Plato’s theory 
of knowledge seem to point, but which he does not appear 
to have grasped completely, is that of the unity of nature 
throughout all existences and all processes whether psychical 
or physical. It is this truth that receives partial expression 
in his insistence on the affinity between the soul and the 
Ideas and that may be supposed to underlie his—somewhat 
hazy—conception of the world-soul as the source at once of 
human souls and of their objects. Although Plato does not 
explicitly say so, yet there is nothing in his Janguage that 
need prevent us from supposing that he would have been 
ready to regard the Ideas—metaphorically at Jeast—as the 
thoughts of the world-soul, the results of its intellection. 
Had he done so, then, since he regarded the world-soul as 
the active informing principle of the entire universe and 
human souls as akin to it, he could have inferred that know- 
ledge has its origin in the nature of souls, is a development 
of possibilities that are innate in them, and further that per- 
ception itself is but imperfectly developed knowledge. But 
such a view could only be worked out by one who like 
Aristotle had reached the idea of evolution. Some such 
view as this it is, doubtless, that causes the modern mind to 
find spatial metaphors more adequate than those of time for 
describing the nature of knowing. Thus when we make 
allusion to some one who excels in knowledge we speak of 
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the ‘depth ’ and ‘ penetration’ of his intellect. Or, if we do 
employ temporal categories with regard to those indications 
which Plato was attempting to interpret, we incline to think 
that their reference is to the future rather than to the past. 
What for Plato seemed to be recollections we speak of as 
premonitions: the inspired soul of to-day is prophetic rather 
than retrospective. 


V.—SYMBOLIC REASONING (VII.).! 
By Hueco MacCotu. 
SYLLOGISTIC VALIDITY. 


1. THE validity tests of the traditional logic turn mainly 
upon the question whether or not a syllogistic ‘‘ term” (i.e., 
class X, Y or Z) is “distributed” or ‘‘ undistributed”. In 
ordinary language these words rarely, if ever, lead to any 
ambiguity or confusion of thought; but logicians have some- 
how managed to work them into a perplexing tangle. In 
the proposition ‘‘ All X is Y,” the class X is said to be 
‘‘ distributed,’’ and the class Y ‘“undistributed’’. In the 
proposition ‘‘ No X is Y,” the class X and the class Y are 
said to be both ‘distributed’. In the proposition ‘‘ Some 
X is Y,” the class X and the class Y are said to be both 
‘“‘undistributed”’. Finally, in the proposition ‘‘ Some X is 
not Y,” the class X is said to be ‘‘ undistributed’ and the 
class Y distributed ”’. 

2. Let us examine some consequences of this tangle of 
technicalities. Take the leading syllogism Barbara, the 
validity of which no one will question, provided it be ex- 

ressed in its conditional form, namely, “Jf all Y is Z and 
all X is Y, then all X is Z”. Being admittedly valid, this 
syllogism must hold good whatever values (or meanings) we 
give to its constituents X, Y, Z. It must therefore hold 
good (as every logician will surely admit) when X, Y and Z 
are synonyms, and therefore all denote the same class. In 
this case also the two premisses and the conclusion will be 
three truisms which no one would dream of denying. Con- 
sider now one of these truisms, say ‘All X is Y”’. Here, 
by the usual logical convention, the class X is said to be 
“distributed,” and the class Y ‘‘ undistributed”. But when 
X and Y are synonyms, they denote the same class, so that 
the same class may, at the same time and in the same pro- 
position, be both ‘‘ distributed” and ‘‘ undistributed”. Does 
not this sound like a contradiction? Speaking of a certain 
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concrete collection of apples in a certain concrete basket, can 
we consistently and in the same breath assert that ‘ All the 
apples are already distributed” and that ‘‘ All the apples are 
still wndistributed” ? Do we get out of the dilemma and 
secure consistency if on every “apple in the basket we stick 
a ticket X and also a ticket Y? Can we then consistently 
assert that all the X apples are distributed, but that all the 
Y apples are undistributed? Clearly not, for every X apple is 
also a Y apple, and every Y apple an X apple. In ordinary 
language the classes which we can respectively qualify as 
distributed and undistributed are mutually exclusive; in the 
logic of our text-books this is evidently not the case. Students 
of the traditional logic should therefore disabuse their minds 
of the idea that the words “distributed” and “ undistri- 
buted’ of their text-books necessarily refer to classes mutu- 
ally exclusive, as they do in everyday speech; or that there 
is anything but a forced and fanciful connexion between the 
distributed” and undistributed” of current English and 
the technical ‘“‘distributed”’ and “ undistributed ”’ of logicians. 
3. To make the traditional logic symmetrical, as well as 
more widely applicable, we must extend our Symbolic Uni- 
verse, or ‘ Universe of Discourse,’ so as to include not only 
the three syllogistic classes X, Y, Z, but also their comple- 
mentary classes ‘X, ‘Y, ‘Z (see my preceding paper); these 
being so related to the former that if we take any class X 
and its complement ‘X, the two are, on the one hand, 
mutually exclusive, and, on the other, make up together the 
whole symbolic universe S. That is to say, all the m indi- 
viduals X,, X,, X,, etc., of the class X, together with the 
n individuals ‘X,, “X,, ‘X,, etc., of the class ‘X, make up the 
m + n individuals §,, 5,, S,, ete., which constitute the whole 
symbolic universe 5. The same thing may, of course, be 
said of any other two complementary classes Y and ‘Y. It 
is evident that if any two positive classes X and Y are 
mutually exclusive, the complementary negative classes ‘X 
and ‘Y overlap; and, vice versi@, if ‘X and ‘Y are mutually 
exclusive, X and Y overlap. With this convention it follows 
that if S be any individual taken at random out of our 
Symbolic Universe (or Universe of Discourse) S,, 8,, §,, ete., 
neither the statement S* nor the statement S'* is impossible, 
and neither of them is a certainty; that is to say, we shall 
always have x? and (2)*, and never 2” nor 2°, where z means 
S* and 2’ means S* or its synonym S~%, In other words, 
simplicity, logical consistency, and unrestricted generality 
require the convention that the recognition of any class A 
in our Symbolic Universe necessitates also the recognition in 
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it of the complementary class ‘A ; each forming a portion 
only, and both constituting the whole. 

4, With these conventions we shall always have 

(1) All X is Y = (ay’)"; (2) No X is Y = (ay); 

(3) Some X is Y = (ay)~"; (4) Some X is not Y = (ay’)-», 
When, in any of these four propositions, a letter x or y is 
affected by one negation (only) or by three negations, the class 
(X or Y) to which it refers is said (in text-book language) to 
be “distributed”; but if it is affected by two negations 
(only), it is said to be “undistributed”. Let the symbol 
X“ assert that X is (in the text-book sense) ‘ distributed,” 
while X“ asserts that X is ‘‘ undistributed’’. In (1) we have 
X" Y"; for here « is affected by one negation only, namely, 
the exponent or predicate » outside the bracket, while y is 
affected by two negations, namely, the exponent » outside the 
bracket and the accent of denial inside the bracket. In (2) 
we have evidently X” Y’. In (8) we have X" Y"; for here 
each letter is affected by two negations (only), namely, the 
negation 7 and the minus sign preceding it. In (4) we have 
X" Y¢; for here « is affected by two negations (only), namely, 
the negation » and the minus sign preceding it; while y is 
affected by three negations, namely, the negation », the minus 
sign, and the accent inside the bracket. Thus one and three 
negations indicate a class “distributed”; while two indi- 
cates a class “undistributed”. Evidently X“ implies (‘X)", 
and X” implies 

5. If we change y into « in proposition (1) of § 4, we get 

All X is X = (xa’)". 
Here we have X“ X". This shows that there is no necessary 
antagonism between X@ and X"; that (in the text-book 
sense) the same class may be both ‘‘ distributed’ and “ un- 
distributed ” at the same time. 

6. Instead of the six customary canons of the traditional 
logic, some of which are not quite reliable, and others not 
quite self-consistent, I propose the following methods of test- 
ing the validity of syllogisms :— 

Let wnaccented capitals denote implications, and let accented 
capitals denote non-implications (or the denials of implications). 
Thus, if A denote the implication x:y, then A’ will denote 
its denial, the non-implication (x: y)’. Let A, B, C denote 
any syllogistic implications, while A’, B’, C’ denote their 
respective denials. Every valid syllogism in general logic 
(with unrestricted values of a, y, 2), and every valid syllogism 
of the traditional logic, except Darapti, Felapton, Fesapo and 
Bramantip, must have one or other of the two forms 


AB: C, @) AB:C. 
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That is to say, either the two premisses and the conclusion 
are all three implications (or ‘‘ universals’’), as in (1); or else 
one premiss only and the conclusion are both non-implica- 
tions. If, in general logic, any syllogism fails to comply with 
one or other of these two forms, it can only be valid condi- 
tionally ; that is to say, it will not be a formal certainty for all 
values € or » or 6 of x, y, z. The second form may be reduced 
to the first form by transposing the premiss B’ and the con- 
clusion C’, and changing their signs ; for AB’: C’ is equivalent 
to AC: B. When thus transformed, the validity of AB’: C’, 
that is of AC : B, may be tested in the same way as the validity 
of AB: C. The test is easy. Suppose the conclusion C to 
be x: 2, in which z may be affirmative or negative. If, for 
example, 2 = He is a soldier; then 2 = He is not a soldier, 
But if z = He is not a soldier ; then z' = He is a soldier. The 
conclusion C being, by hypothesis, «: z, the syllogism AB:C, 
if valid, becomes either 
or else 


2): 
in which y refers to the class Y ( 
mentioned in the conclusion «: 2. 

7. To take a concrete example, let it be required to test 
the validity of 


~ 


‘‘middle term’) not 


Let Q denote this syllogism. Transposing the non-implica- 
tions, we get 


Q=(y¥: 2) 2): (y: a), 
= (y:2) (2:2): (y:2), 
=(y:2 :2'):(y:2). 


down in ; 6. It is therefore valid both in general logic and in 
the traditional logic. 

8. As an instance of a non-valid syllogism of the form 
AB: C, we may give 

(a: y) (y:2):(@:2); 
for since the y’s in the two premisses have different signs, the 
one being negative and the other affirmative, the combined 
premisses can neither take the form x:y:z' nor the form 
«:y':2', which are respective abbreviations for (2: y) (y: 2’) 
and y') 2’). The syllogism is therefore not valid. 

9. Syllogisms of the form AB : C’ include Darapti, Felapton, 
Fesapo and Bramantip. In general logic these are not formal 
certainties, and are therefore only valid conditionally. With 
the conventions of § 3, however, the required conditions some- 
times hold good in the traditional logic. The following is a 
27 


Thus, Q satisfies the necessary condition of validity as laid 
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valid syllogism, though the traditional logic would not recog- 
nise it as valid because it violates the canon that “‘ the middle 
term must be distributed at least once in the premisses ”’ :— 


If all who approve of Protection are Conservatives, and all who approve 
of fiscal Retaliation are also Conservatives ; then somebody (one person at 
least) who does not approve of fiscal Retaliation does not approve of Pro- 
tection. 

Speaking of an individual taken at random from our 
‘Universe of Discourse,’ let P = ‘‘He approves of Protec- 
tion”; let C = ‘He is a Conservative’’; and let R = “He 
approves of fiscal Retaliation”. Then, for our two premisses 
we have (P:C)(R:C), and for our conclusion (R’: Py. 
Thus, putting ¢ for the whole syllogism, we have 

= (P:C)(R:C):(R: PY, 
which may be read “‘If P implies C, and R also implies C ; 
then R’ does not imply P”’. In other words, the conclusion 
asserts that ‘‘ One may disapprove of fiscal Letaliation without 
approving of Protection” 

Now, let us first consider the formula ¢@ from the stand- 
point of general logic, in which the symbols P, C, R may 
denote any statements whatever, possible or impossible. By 
a general method (which it would take too long here to 
explain) for testing the validity of formule, it may be shown 
that the formula @¢ fails in the case C'(R +P). The failure 
may be easily verified as follows. We have 

= (P+ 
= (R + P:C):(R + 
Now, suppose C = ¢, and R+P-=e,. We get (see pre- 
ceding paper) 

This shows that in general logic ¢ fails in abs case C(R+P). 

Let ¢, now denote the general syllogism ¢@ when restricted to 
the conerete example about conservatives,” “ retaliation,” 
‘protection’. The failure of the general formula ¢, with 
unrestricted values of C, R, P, does not necessarily involve 
the failure of ¢,, in which the values (or meanings) of the 
statements C, R, P are restricted by the condition C’R*’P® (see 
§ 3). The restriction C® of the traditional logic is inconsis- 
tent with the factor C* in the failure case of general logic. 
Thus we have $~* ¢,‘, which asserts that the particular for- 
mula ¢, is valid though the general formula ¢ (with un- 
restricted values of C, R, P) is not. To assert that the 
concrete syllogism ¢, fails in the case C: ‘(R + P)* would be 
to assert that it fails on the supposition that everybody is a 
Conservative, and that also everybody is either a Retaliationist 
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or a Protectionist. This supposition is not only contrary to 
fact, but, by the convention of § 3, it cannot even arise in 
the traditional logic, since the existence of C (conservatives) 
in our ‘ Universe of Discourse’ necessarily implies the 
existence (the symbolic existence) also of ‘C (non-conserva- 
tives) in the same universe, even if the latter should be 
mere ‘‘men of straw”’ 

10. The syllogism discussed in § 9 may also be expressed 
in the form 

(PC) (RC) : 

Let C’ = y, let P = z’, and let R = a’. It then becomes 

(y2’)" (ya)? 
which is equivalent to 

and may be read “If all non-conservatives (Y) are non-pro- 
tectionists (Z), and all non-conservatives (Y) are also non-re- 
taliationists (X); then some non-retaliationist (one at least) is 
a non-protectionist. In this form it becomes a valid syllogism 
of the type Darapti, with the ‘middle term” no longer 
“undistributed”. Yet the two syllogisms are necessarily 
equivalent since a:8 is always equivalent to 8’: a’; so that 
the canon about “‘ middle term distribution refuses admit- 
tance to a syllogism when it presents itself under one form, 
but lets it pass as valid when it disguises itself under another. 

11. Consider the syllogism ‘‘If all non-existences are _fic- 
titious, and all non-ewistences are represented by the symbol 
zero; then some fictitious things (or thing) are represented 
by the symbol zero”. 

Speaking of something S taken at random out of our 
Symbolic Universe, or Universe of Discourse, let the symbol 
0 denote the statement ‘‘ It 1s non-eristent”’ ; let f denote “ It 
is fictitious”; and let z denote ‘It is represented by the 
symbol zero”. Putting ¢ for the syllogism, we have 

= 

= (0: f2): (fein). 
Now, since the Symbolic Universe contains both real exist- 
ences (e) and non-existences (0), the statement 0 (which is 
short for S°) is not impossible, so that 0-”, or its synonym 
(0: n)’, is always understood among our data, and may be 
expressed whenever convenient. Hence, we get 
= (0: fz)(0: 9) : (fe: 

= (0: fz)(fz:):(0:), by transposing. 
Thus, the syllogism @, like all valid syllogisms, comes ulti- 
mately under the formula (a: 8)(8:+y):(a:y), and is there- 
fore a formal certainty. 
12. Next, take the syllogism “If no centaurs are really 
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existent, and no fairies are really existent ; then some things (or 
thing) that are not centawrs are not fairies ”’ 

This syllogism is perfectly valid, though, in the above form, 
it violates the traditional canon that no conclusion can be 
drawn from negative premisses. 

Speaking of an entity S taken at random out of our Sym- 
bolic Universe, let c = “It is a centaur’; let e = “ It exists 
really”; and let f = ‘It isa fairy”. Also let @ denote the 
syllogism. We have 

=(c:e) (fie): (:f) = (e:f):: 

=(e:ct'):(cf':) = (e: cf) (e: 9) : (cf : 9) 

= (e: cf) (cf: m): (e: ») by transposition ; 
so that here also ¢ is a formal certainty, as it is a particular 
case of the formula («@: 8) (8:y):(a:y). The factor (e : ny, 
which we introduced in the last complex implication but one, 
is, of course, understood throughout ; as, by our convention of a 
‘Symbolic Universe,’ the statement e (which is short for S’) 
is not impossible, just as its denial, the statement e’, or its 
synonym 0 or §8°, is not impossible. For our convention 
(see § 3) implies both ec? and 0%, which respectively imply 
e~” and 0~”, these last being synonymous with (e: 7)’ and 
(0: »)’. 

13. The three common-sense canons of the traditional 
logic, (1) that ‘‘ All X is Y”” implies ‘‘ Some X is Y,” (2) that 
“No X is Y” implies ‘‘ Some X is not Y,” and (3) that “ All 
Xis Y” and ‘‘ No X is Y ” are incompatible have been (some- 
what paradoxically) called in question by some logicians ; but 
on the assumption of a Symbolic Universe, including, when 
needed, both the real existences ¢,, ey, e,, etc., and the non- 
existences or unrealities 0,, 0., 0,, etc., they can be formally 
proved as follows :— 

Speaking of an entity S$, taken at random out of our Sym- 
bolic Universe, 83, ete., let and y respectively denote 
the two statements, ‘‘ It belongs to the class X”’ and “ It be- 
longs to the class Y”’. Let ¢,, ds, 6, denote the three canons 
respectively. We have 

= (wry): (wry) = = (ay’)” (ary)” : 

= (xy: 9) (ay: 9) = (wy 

= (0:9) :n=9:9= 
This proof is, of course, iy ‘fuller than is necessary, and I 
only give it thus in all its details to show how the same state- 
ment may sometimes be presented under different forms. 
The canon ¢, may be proved similarly by merely interchang- 
ing yandy’. To prove we have 

(x: y) (ery): 4 = (wy): 9, 

which (as already shown) is equivalent to ¢,. 
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14. As already explained, my symbolic system assumes 
that any class A may be divided into individuals, or mutually 
exclusive divisions, A,, A,, Aj, ete. This convention may, 
when convenient or necessary, be carried farther. Any of 
these divisions, say Ag, may again be subdivided into (A,),, 
(Ag)o, (Ag)3, ete. ; which, to avoid brackets, may be denoted 
respectively by Ag.,, Ag.o, As-3, ete. And these again may be 
subdivided, so that, taking any subdivision Ag,.;, we may have 
Ages-2, As-a-3, ete., ad libitum. 

15. The convention that the symbol of non-existence 0 
should be treated as a class symbol just like others, and that 
this supposed indivisible atom of symbolic logic may after all 
be broken up into individuals or elements 0,, 0,, 03, ete., like 
any other class symbol, appears to have caused as much 
astonishment as the modern discovery (or convention ?) that 
the physical atom may be broken up into electrons. But the 
convention will help us to get rid of some too hastily accepted 
paradoxes, not only in logic but also in mathematics, in meta- 
physics, and even in physics. We are all more or less subject 
to a certain mental disorder which, for want of a better name, 
I may call symbolatry. We mistake the symbol for the reality. 
We worship the formule of our own invention as if they were 
living oracles whose infallibility it would be impious to call in 
question. Yet all formule, being founded more or less on 
arbitrary conventions or definitions, must necessarily have 
their hmits of applicability. When we force them beyond 
those limits, as we too often do, they evolve strange para- 
doxes, which some eminent logicians and mathematicians 
accept with surprising readiness, born of over-confidence in 
symbolic reasoning, but which the plain man of common sense 
stubbornly refuses to believe. Having myself been a victim 
more than once to symbolic hallucination, I have now be- 
come thoroughly sceptical. When rigorous symbolic reason- 
ing brings me face to face with a startling paradox, I carefully 
scrutinise the fundamental assumptions, including definitions 
and conventions, in search of some lurking ambiguity ; and, 
in nine cases out of ten, the search is successful. That is why 
I cannot accept some of the paradoxes of the non-Euclidean 
geometry, such as that ‘two straight lines may enclose a 
space,” and that ‘‘a point moving always in a straight line 
and in the same direction may, finally, after an infinitely 
long journey, find itself at the point of starting”. The path 
of the moving point may be “straight” symbolically, but it 
can hardly be so really. 


= 


VI.—DISCUSSION. 
THE EXISTENTIAL IMPORT OF PROPOSITIONS. 


Mr. MacCott’s interesting paper in the January number of Minn, 
together with his note in the April number, raises certain points 
which call for an answer from those who (like myself) adhere to 
the usual standpoint of symbolic logicians on the subject of the 
existential import of propositions. 

The first point in regard to which clearness is essential concerns 
the meaning of the word ‘ existence”. There are two meanings 
of this word, as distinct as stocks in a flower-garden and stocks on 
the Stock Exchange, which yet are continually being confused, 
or at least supposed somehow connected. Of these meanings, 
only one occurs in philosophy or in common parlance, and only 
the other occurs in mathematics or in symbolic logic. Until it is 
realised that they have absolutely nothing to do with each other, 
it is quite impossible to have clear ideas on our present topic. 

(a) The meaning of existence which occurs in philosophy and in 
daily life is the meaning which can be predicated of an individual, 
the meaning in which we inquire whether God exists, in which we 
affirm that Socrates existed, and deny that Hamlet existed. The 
entities dealt with in mathematics do not exist in this sense: the 
number 2, or the principle of the syllogism, or multiplication, are 
objects which mathematics considers, but which certainly form no 
part of the world of existent things. This sense of existence lies 
wholly outside Symbolic Logic, which does not care a pin whether 
its entities exist in this sense or not. 

(6) The sense in which existence is used in symbolic logic is a 
definable and purely technical sense, namely this: To say that A 
exists means that A is a class which has at least one member. 
Thus whatever is not a class (e.g., Socrates) does not exist in this 
sense ; and among classes there is just one which does not exist, 
namely, the class having no members, which is called the null- 
class. In this sense, the class of numbers (e.q.) exists, because 
1, 2, 3, ete., are members of it; but in sense (a) the class and its 
members alike do not exist: they do not stand out in a part of 
space and time, nor do they have that kind of super-sensible ex- 
istence which is attributed to the Deity. 

It may be asked: How come two such diverse notions to be 
confounded? It is easy to see how the confusion arises, by con- 
sidering classes which, if they have members at all, must have 
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members that exist in sense (a). Suppose we say: ‘‘ No chimeras 
exist’. We may mean that the class of chimeras has no mem- 
bers, 7.¢., does not exist in sense (d), or that nothing that exists 
in sense (a) is a chimera, These two are equivalent in the present 
instance, because if there were chimeras, they would be entities 
of the kind that exist in sense (a). But if we say ‘‘no numbers 
exist,’’ our statement is true in sense (a) and false in sense (6). 
It is true that nothing that exists in sense (a) is a number; it is 
false that the class of numbers has no members. Thus the con- 
fusion arises from undue preoccupation with the things that exist 
in sense (a), which is a bad habit engendered by practical interests. 

Mr. MacColl assumes (p. 74) two universes, the one composed 
of existences, the other of non-existences. It will be seen that, 
if the above discrimination is accepted, these two universes are not 
to be distinguished in symbolic logic. All entities, whether they 
exist or whether they do not (in sense (a)), are alike real to sym- 
bolic logic and mathematics. In sense (b), which is alone relevant, 
there is among classes not a multitude of non-existences, but just 
one, namely, the null-class. All the members of every class are 
among realities,! in the only sense in which symbolic logic is con- 
cerned with realities. 

But it is natural to inquire what we are going to say about 
Mr. MacColl’s classes of unrealities, centaurs, round squares, ete. 
Concerning all these we shall say simply that they are classes 
which have no members, so that each of them is identical with the 
null-class. There are no Centaurs; ‘x is a Centaur’ is false what- 
ever value we give to «, even when we include values which do 
not exist in sense (a), such as numbers, propositions, etc. Similarly, 
there are no round squares. The case of nectar and ambrosia is 
more difficult, since these seem to be individuals, not classes. But 
here we must presuppose definitions of nectar and ambrosia: they 
are substances having such and such properties, which, as a 
matter of fact, no substances do have. We have thus merely a 
defining concept for each, without any entity to which the concept 
applies. In this case, the concept is an entity, but it does not 
denote anything. To take a simpler case: ‘‘The present King 
of England”’ is a complex concept denoting an individual ; ‘‘ the 
present King of France’’ is a similar complex concept denoting 
nothing. The phrase intends to point out an individual, but fails 
to do so: it does not point out an unreal individual, but no in- 
dividual at all. The same explanation applies to mythical person- 
ages, Apollo, Priam, ete. These words have a meaning, which 
can be found by looking them up in a classical dictionary; but 
they have not a denotation: there is no entity, real or imaginary, 
which they point out. 


'This holds even of the null-class. Of all the members of the null- 
class, every statement holds, since the null-class has no members of 
which it does not hold. See below, on the interpretation of the universal 
affirmative A. 
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It will now be plain, I hope, that the ordinary view of symbolic 
logicians as to existential import does not require Mr. MacColl’s 
modifications. This view is, that A and E do not imply the ex- 
istence, in sense ()), of their subjects, but that I and O do imply 
the existence, in sense (b), of their subjects. No one of the four 
implies the existence, in sense (a), either of its subject or of any 
of the members of its subject. We have, adopting Peano’s inter- 
pretation :— 

A. All S is P = For all values of x, ‘x is an S’ implies ‘2 is 


K. No § is P = For all values of 2, ‘2 is an 8’ implies ‘z is 
not a P’. 

I. Some S is P = For at least one value of 2, ‘xis an S’ and 
‘x isa P’ are both true. 

O. Some S is not P = For at least one value of x, ‘x is an S’ 


and ‘z is not a P’ are both true. 

Thus I and O require that there should be at least one value of 
«x for which z is an §, .¢., that S should exist in sense (4). I 
also requires that P should exist, and O requires that not-P should 
exist. But A and E do not require the existence of either S or P; 
for a hypothetical is true whenever its hypothesis is false,! so that 
if ‘x is an §’ is always false, ‘ All S is P’ and ‘No S is P’ will 
both be true whatever P may be. 

The above remarks serve to answer the objection raised by Mr. 
MacColl in the April number of Mrinp (p. 295) to the equation 
OA = 0. To begin with, 0 does not represent the class of non- 
existences, but the non-existent class, 7.¢., the class which has no 
members. Thus, if “XA = X” means “every X is an A,” ® then 
“OA = 0” means “every member of the class which has no 
members is an A,” or “ for every value of a, ‘x is a member of the 
class which has no members’ implies ‘x isan A’”. This hypo- 
thetical is true for all values of «, because its hypothesis is false 
for all values of x, and a hypothetical with a false hypothesis is 
true. Thus Mr. MacColl’s objection rests upon his taking 0 to be 
the class of non existences, presumably in sense (a), since only so 
would 0 be a class with many members, all of them unreal, as 
he supposes it to be. The true interpretation of 0, as the non- 
existent class, in sense ()), at once disposes of the difficulty. 

The same principles solve Lewis Carroll’s paradox, noticed by 
““W” in the April number of Minn (p. 293). I cannot agree with 
‘““W”’ in regarding the paradox as merely verbal; on the contrary, 
I consider it a good illustration of the principle that a false pro- 
position implies every proposition. Putting p for ‘Carr is out,’ 
q for ‘ Allen is out,’ and r for ‘ Brown is out,’ Lewis Carroll’s two 
hypotheticals are :— 

(1) implies 7. 
(2) p implies that q implies not-7. 


'See my Principles of Mathematics, vol. i., p. 18. 
* Not “every X is A,” as Mr. MacColl says, and as most logicians say. 
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Lewis Carroll supposes that ‘q implies 7’ and ‘gq implies not-7’ 
are inconsistent, and hence infers that p must be false. But as a 
matter of fact, ‘q implies 7’ and ‘q implies not-r’ must both be 
true if q is false, and are by no means inconsistent. The contra- 
dictory of ‘gq implies 7’ is ‘gq does not imply 7,’ which is not a 
consequence of ‘g implies not-7’. Thus the only inference from 
Lewis Carroll’s premisses (1) and (2) is that if p is true, ¢ is false, 
i.e., if Carr is out, Allen isin. This is the complete solution of the 
paradox. 

B. 


Mr. Russett has very kindly and courteously sent me a proof of 
the above, so that logicians might, in the same number of Minp, 
have an opportunity of reading his criticism side by side with any 
comments I might desire to make. My comments shall be brief. 
With much of what Mr. Russell says in his able and interesting 
dissection of the question at issue I agree; but not with all. That 
the word existence, like many others, has various meanings is quite 
true; but I cannot admit that any of these “lies wholly outside 
Symbolic Logic’. Symbolic Logic has a right to occupy itself 
with any question whatever on which it can throw any light. As 
regards Existential Import, the one important point on which I 
appear to differ from all other symbolists is the following. The 
null class 0, which they define as containing no members, and 
which I, for convenience of symbolic operations, define as consist- 
ing of the null or unreal members 0,, 0,, 03, etc., is understood by 
them to be contained in every class, real or unreal; whereas I 
consider it to be excluded from every real class. Their convention 
of universal inclusion leads to awkward and, | think, needless 
paradoxes, as, for example, that ‘‘ Every round square is a triangle,” 
because round squares form a nv// class, which, by them, is under- 
stood to be contuined in every class. My convention leads, in this 
case, to the directly opposite conclusion, namely, that ‘‘ No round 
square is a triangle,” because I hold that every purely wired class, 
such as the class of round squares, is necessarily excluded from 
every purely vea/ class, such as the class of figures called triangles. 

I may mention, as a fact not wholly irrelevant, that it was in 
the actual application of my symbolic system to concrete problems 
that I found it absolutely necessary to label realities and unrealities 
by special symbols e and 0, and to break up the latter class into 
separate individuals, 0,, 0,, 03, etc., just as 1 break up the former 
into separate individuals, ¢,, ¢,, é,, ete. It is a vital principle in the 
evolution of any effective symbolic system that we should modify, 
and, whenever possible, simplify our notation, in order to adapt it 
to the varying needs of different classes of problems. It is this 
elastic adaptability to cireumstances—this readiness to change the 
meaning of any symbol (not excepting zero), and even of any con- 
ventional arrangement of symbols, whenever it suits the purpose 
of the investigation—that enables my symbolic system to solve 
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certain classes of problems (especially in mathematics) which lie. 
entirely beyond the reach of any other symbolic system within my 
knowledge. In saying this I do not mean in any way to suggest. 
that other symbolic systems may not have the advantage over 
mine in regard to other classes of problems which I have never 
studied. Mr. Russell’s system in particular seems to be specially 
constructed to deal with problems which lie altogether out of the: 
line of my researches. Different kinds of work require different 
kinds of instruments. 

The following arrived too late to be added to the article on 
Symbolic Reasoning ”’ :— 

[My statement in § 3 (of ‘Symbolic Reasoning’’), that “ if 
any two classes X and Y are mutually exclusive, the comple- 
mentary classes ‘X and ‘Y overlap,” requires qualification. I 
should have said ‘if any two non-complementary classes, etc.” .. 
This I discovered symbolically as follows ; though, of course, it 
may be proved more briefly. Let ¢ denote the wnqualified 
statement. We get 

= (xy): = (ayy (ayn: 9 
=(c:y) 
Thus, ¢ is equivalent to the statement that the class X cannot be 
the complement of the class Y, a statement which only holds good 
when X and Y are understood throughout to be xon-comple- 
mentary. 
Huex MacCott. 


VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. The Gifford 
Lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow in Sessions 
1900-1 and 1901-2. By Epwarp Carirp, LL.D., D.C.L., 
D.Litt., etc., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. ‘I'wo vols. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons, 1904. Pp. ix., 382 and 
377. 


THE Master of Balliol possesses the unique distinction of having 
twice held the office of Gifford Lecturer in a Scottish University. 
The present work is, in a way, a sequel to the lectures delivered 
some years ago in the University of St. Andrews on the ‘ Evolution 
of Religion,’ and deals with the first stage in the development of 
the ‘reflective reproduction and explanation’ of religion, that is, 
of theology or the philosophy of religion. The interest of these 
lectures is therefore primarily theological. But they can be 
regarded also as containing a fairly complete account oi the pro- 
gress of Greek Metaphysics and Ethics—theology being inseparably 
connected with these sciences and perhaps having no positive 
content apart from them. 

The first lecture contains a statement of the relation of religion 
to theology as it appears to the author. Theology, we are told, is 
‘the conscious reaction of mind upon the results of its own uncon- 


scious or obscurely conscious movements’. ‘It is the product of 
a time that has outgrown simple faith and begun to feel the neces- 
sity of understanding what it believes.’ ‘Early religion . . . is 


intuitive rather than reflective, practical rather than speculative, 
conscious rather than self-conscious.’ The function of theology is 
‘to measure and criticise, to select and to reject, to reconsider and 
remould by reflexion, the immediate products’ of religious experi- 
ence. Further, ‘in the long process of .. . history the part 
played by reflexion must become more and more important. . . 
It is inevitable that the results of reflective criticism should enter 
more and more deeply into the substance of religion itself.’ At 
the same time, however, we are told that theology cannot become 
a substitute for religion, ‘the day will never come when, in 
Goethe’s satirical phrase, the world shall be held together by 
philosophy and not by hunger and love’. 

It is not easy to see that this is a clear and consistent account 
of the facts. In the first place, if theology is related to religion 
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merely as the conscious is related to the unconscious or obscurely 
conscious, it is difficult to see how it can ever come to criticise, to 
select and reject, the immediate products of religious experience, 
The critical attitude of theology can surely be explained only by 
supposing that early religion contains elements that are not strictly 
religious and that the process of reflexion consists in the elimination 
of these elements and in the restriction of religion to its own 
special province. In the second place, it is useless to profess to 
hold that ‘ theology is not religion,’ if at the same time one main- 
tains that reflective criticism tends ‘to enter more and more deeply 
into the very substance of religion itself’. If the last statement is 
true, religion must in the long run become philosophy. Which 
view does Mr. Caird really hold? He uses in the present passage 
and elsewhere the analogy of ethics. But the analogy does not 
support his point. There is no conceivable sense in which it can 
be said that ethics tends to take the place of morality or to become 
more and more important relatively to actual practice. Morality 
is from the first to some extent conscious (as indeed Mr. Caird 
would admit), and there is no development of ethical theory which 
is not merely the reflexion of a corresponding development in 
moral experience. A better illustration perhaps can be got from 
art. The relation of the philosophy of art to art is very nearly the 
same as that of the philosophy of religion to religion. Would Mr. 
Caird maintain that esthetics is entering more and more into the 
substance of art, and does he look forward to an ideal time when 
wsthetics shall have become a substitute for art? Most of his 
discussion seems to imply this view, though it is explicitly disowned 
in the words quoted above. 

The same or similar difficulties reeur when Mr. Caird proceeds, 
in the central part of this opening lecture, to discuss the fact of an 
actual opposition between reflective thought and religion, between 
reason and faith. In the concluding part of the lecture he gives a 
fuller exposition of his view of the relation of philosophy to religion. 

Mr. Caird’s account of this conflict, ‘ which, more than any other, 
has embarrassed the development of religion during the last two 
centuries,’ is most interesting. ‘On the one hand,’ he explains, 
‘a faith which is not seeking intelligence is a faith which is stunted 
and perverted... . The attempt to defend Christianity by ques- . 
tioning the right of the intelligence to criticise it, is suicidal. .. . 
A religion that does not develop must soon die.’ On the other 
hand, the effect of admitting the claims of science means either to 
abolish religion altogether or to provide a substitute which from 
the point of view of religion is obviously inadequate, such as the 
Deism or natural theology of the eighteenth century. Hence it is 
necessary either to abandon religion altogether or to be content 
with a religion that refuses to science the right to criticise it and 
which therefore cannot develop. As an eirenicon or solution of 
this dilemma, the author suggests ‘the idea of Evolution’. ‘That 
idea,’ he says, ‘enables us to throw some new light upon the 
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relations of the unconscious or unreflective to the conscious or 
reflective life, as stages or factors in the development of man.’ 
‘In the very idea,’ he goes on to argue, ‘that they are two factors 
or stages of one life, it is involved that they are not governed by 
two absolutely antagonistic principles, but that there is an essential 
link of connexi n between them. Their difference and opposition, 
however far it may reach, must ultimately be conceived as secondary 
and capable of being explained from their unity. ... It is the 
same reason that is at work in both’ (the unconscious movement 
of man’s mind and that which is conscious and reflective). 

Now it will readily be granted that, on this view, it is impossible, 
that there should be ultimate discord between reason and faith. 
If reason and faith are merely different operations of precisely the 
same reason—if they are merely different stages in one life—they 
cannot ultimately disagree. But then why should they disagree 
at all? The objection suggested above occurs here with special 
force. Both ‘life’ and ‘reason’ are words of the vaguest and 
widest meaning: both may contain fundamentally different types. 
To say that the difference und opposition between faith and reason 
‘however far it may reach must ultimately be conceived as second- 
ary and capable of being explained from their unity’ seems to 
show a mental bent towards excessive unification. Mr. Caird’s 
solution seems to do no more than assert that there must be a 
solution, and supplies no definite principle for the treatment of 
the problem. The more obvious solution would consist in drawing 
a distinction between two ultimately different types of reason, 
theoretical and practical reason. It could then be suggested that 
early religion consists of a confused mixture of the two, of a strictly 
religious element and a non-religious element—the former falling 
under practical reason or being at least non-theoretical. As intelli- 
gence developed, a conflict would arise inevitably, not between 
‘reason’ and faith, but between science (or theoretical reason) and 
faith. This opposition would be between science and the non- 
religious element in early religion, for obviously no opposition could 
exist between science and religion in the strict sense, as they are 
supposed to have completely distinct spheres. The solution would 
consist in distinguishing science and religion sharply, and in 
confining each to its proper sphere. The one sphere would be 
constituted by the contrariety of truth and falsity, reality and 
appearance; the other (if we suppose religion to fall within the 
sphere of practice) by the contrariety of good and bad. They 
would be exclusive of each other, in the sense that no proposition 
of fact can be inferred from a proposition of value, and vice versa, 
As long as religion is supposed to contain a metaphysical element, 
conflict between it and science is inevitable: and if this element 
is emphasised as the essence of religion, it must always be possible 
to provide a metaphysie which shall be a substitute for religion. 

In Mr. Caird’s view this distinction is not emphasised, and 
therefore it is difficult to see how he can avoid the charge of sub- 
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stituting philosophy for religion. He discusses the point in the 
concluding part of the first lecture. Using again the illustration 
of ethics, he shows that ‘ethics does not, and cannot produce a 
morality which is essentially different from the morality of ordinary 
experience,’ though it does contribute to moral progress. But 
the example of ethics is irrelevant, strictly. It is obvious that 
the theory of practice cannot be a substitute for practice itself, 
but necessarily exists for the sake of it. There can be no opposi- 
tion between practice and the theory of it. Opposition can arise 
only when you have two disciplines dealing with the same sort of 
problem, from the same point of view. 

It has been necessary to dwell at length on this question be- 
cause one’s interpretation of the historical development of thought 
depends on one’s answer to it. From the one point of view, that 
taken by Mr. Caird, the tendency is, emphasising the teleological 
aspect of metaphysics, to connect metaphysics and theology as 
closely as possible, and to regard as a defect the supposed ‘dual- 
ism’ of Plato and Aristotle, which is simply the distinction of 
Gewpia from pags in a special form. The tendency of the other 
view would be just the opposite: to insist on the non-teleological 
character of science and to deprecate all attempts to find a common 
measure for two things that are essentially incommensurable. 

The tendency of Mr. Caird’s way of thinking—the tendency to 
suppose that unity is more ultimate than difference and that the 
latter can be explained by the former—has been indicated in such 
words as those quoted above, in which he says that the difference 
and opposition of early religion and faith ‘must ultimately be con- 
ceived as secondary and capable of being explained from their 
unity’. The tendency is still more clearly seen in the account 
he gives of the nature of religion, in the beginning of the second 
lecture. ‘ Religion,’ we are told, ‘ is the idea of God as an absolute 
power and principle. . . . It is the consciousness that, beyond all 
the objects we perceive without us, and beyond all the states and 
activities of the self within us, there is a unity which manifests 
itself in both, and from which neither can be separated.’ It is a 
consciousness of ‘the unity of the whole. . . . To think, to feel, to 
will—all the power of our consciousness—are ultimately bound up 
with the idea of an all-comprehending whole. . . . The secular 
consciousness . . . starts from the division and separation of 
things. . . . The religious consciousness is the direct antithesis 
of this way of thinking.’ It is impossible to see how such a unity 
—a unity that transcends thought, willing, feeling—could be 
positively described or apprehended, and as a matter of fact, the 
author in referring to it seems always to use metaphysical terms 
and distinctions—that is, terms and distinctions that imply the 
point of view of Ocewpia. 

The rest of the second lecture need not detain us. In it the 
author distinguishes three stages in the evolution of theology. 
The first of these, the period of Greek and Roman antiquity, in 
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which thought is practically free, is the subject of the present 
lectures. 

The third lecture deals with the precursors of Plato, who is 
described as in a sense the first theologian, and especially with 
Xenophanes, with whom the conflict of science and religidn begins, 
Anaxagoras, who introduced in a vague way the conception of 
teleological explanation, and Socrates, who conceived clearly the 
fundamental importance of teleology in ethics, without however 
raising the question whether the use of it is admissible outside of 
that science. Too much perhaps is made of the ‘ religious’ aspect 
of Xenophanes and Heraclitus: in ascribing, for instance, to the 
former ‘the idea of God as the mere negation of the finite’. We 
must remember that the One of Xenophanes’s successor Parmenides 
was finite: what Xenophanes and Heraclitus between them did 
was to adumbrate, in the obscurest possible way, the fact that 
science aims at understanding the world as an intelligible and 
systematic whole. In discussing Anaxagoras Mr. Caird points out 
that in referring the order of the universe to a rational principle 
‘apparently all he meant was that the world is a system capable 
of being understood, because the connexion of its parts is deter- 
mined by definite laws, and not that, as a whole, it is a manifesta- 
tion of reason, or a system in which the highest good is realised’. 
A distinction seems to be drawn here between two very different 
kinds of teleological explanation ; (1) the explanation of the world 
as a systematic whole, and (2) what is a teleological explanation in 
the more obvious sense, of the world as the realisation of an end, 
as the result of conscious design. In both senses the world would 
be :egarded as a ‘manifestation of reason,’ and it is iu the former 
sense only that a teleological explanation of the world is admissible 
from the strictly scientific point of view. 

The development of thought in the hands of Plato is expounded 
in the following six lectures. The doctrine of Aristotle—the out- 
come of that development—is explained in three lectures on 
practical reason, theoretical reason and the relation of the two, 
while the final results of the Aristotelian philosophy are summed 
up in a fourth, 

‘In the end,’ we are told, ‘ Aristotle becomes the author of a 
more definite and pronounced form of dualism than that of Plato. 
For, though in his philosophy matter gets a more definite position, 
it is not after all the true correlate of form. Hence it sinks into 
an external something which the form needs in order to realise 
itself, but in which it can only realise itself imperfectly. And even 
this necessity seems to be denied in the case of the pure intelli- 
gence... . It is this view of reason which is the source of the 
greatest difficulty in Aristotle's psychology; it manifests itself 
again in his conception of morality and of the relation of the 
practical to the contemplative life; and, finally, it determines his 
idea of the nature of God and of his relation to the world.’ It is 
easy to see that all these difficulties can be reduced to the crucial 
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question of the relation of theory and practice. For instance, the 
Aristotelian conception of matter is entirely relative to the notion 
of production. If we analyse the notion of production we find 
that it implies something that can be otherwise than it is. This 
is what Aristotle calls tAn. Again this tAn must of course be 
external to the agent, for there can be no such thing as self-deter- 
mination in the sense of a process of change that is initiated ab 
intra. And obviously the conception of matter has no meaning 
when we view the world sub specie eternitatis from the restricted 
standpoint of 

Aristotle, Mr, Caird thinks, ‘ has no final solution for this diffi- 
culty, but rather evades it, as the scholastics so often evaded their 
difficulties, by a distinction. In other words, he breaks the unity 
of man’s life and divides it into two departments or spheres of 
existence, in either of which he may live and move. In both 
spheres, indeed, man manifests his rational nature. . . . But there 
is an exercise of reason in which it is determined by itself, and 
deals only with purely intelligible objects; and there is another 
exercise of reason in which it deals with a material alien to 
itself . . . which it can never completely assimilate.’ In the 
sphere of practice reason by reflexion ‘can attain to a kind of 
science, yet the results of such science must be only approximate 
and inexact-—they can reach only generality and not universality ’. 
‘There is an element in our consciousness which cannot be general- 
ised, or made intelligible, in the way of science. This fact, however, 
does not embarrass us in the sphere of pure science; for in Aris- 
totle’s view of it, science has only to do with general principles and 
what can be deduced from them. In the practical life, however, it 
becomes important, for action has directly to do with the particular.’ 
‘Our appetites and passions have not reason immanent in them, 
and must have it superinduced upon them from without by 
habituation,’ and hence we cannot ascribe moral virtue to God. 
Although made from an adverse point of view, Mr. Caird’s state- 
ment of Aristotle’s position is admirable. A follower of Aristotle 
has only to accept the statement and to ask, How otherwise can 
the sphere of practice be distinguished? The point of view of 
mpaéis and the practical good is just the point of view from which 
there is an opposition between the irrational and the rational, and 
therefore a practical problem of making the irrational rational, of 
realising an ideal. Practice so defined must consist of particular 
acts, and must regard the world as capable of being other than it is, 
a view of the world which is impossible to pure Gewpia. And clearly, 
if by God we mean the absolute of metaphysics, it is impossible to 
ascribe to God, e.y., the virtue of justice. Mr. Caird is no doubt 
right in saying that Aristotle solves the difficulty by means of a 
distinction. But in deseribing this solution as an evasion, Mr. 
Caird seems to imply that no difficulty can be solved by means of 
a distinetion—which is surely not the case. Many difficulties can 
be solved by means of a distinction, and that this is one of them 
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can be shown from the fact that any other supposed ‘solution’ 
will be found to overlook the distinction. 

Mr. Caird suggests that ‘ Aristotle seems to come near the solu- 
tion of the difficulty, when he detects in man a BorAnots or will 
of the good, that is, a desire for the satisfaction of our whole 
being, which is quite different from the particular passions’. ‘In 
virtue of it, all the particular ends of passion must be sought not 
for themselves but swb ratione boni. . . . But Aristotle does not 
recognise this “ will of the good” as the essential impulse of a 
rational nature. . . . When he comes to ask himself what is the 
nature of that act of self-determination which is implied in all 
moral action, he does not connect it in any special way with the 
will of the good, but defines it simply asa “ deliberative desire ’’.” 
Aristotle’s view of the relation in action of the intellectual and 
‘orectic’ elements is involved in considerable obscurity, but Mr. 
Caird’s statement seems hardly to do justice to it. Aristotle seems 
to hold that édrow, intellect, as such, has to do with the true and 
the false, and cannot by itself effect an alteration in reality, otée 
xwe. The distinction of good and bad is not merely a different 
operation of duavoca but implies the presence of an element that is 
not intellectual at all, and is possible only in the complex being 
man. But the distinction of Will from Thought is not just the 
same as the distinction of the irrational from the rational; for 
Can be rational—fovAnors is rational opeéis. It is surely pos- 
sible to describ: BovAnows as ‘the essential impulse of a rational 
nature’. And one would be inclined to say that when Aristotle. 
identifies moral action with zpoacpests, and defines zpoaipects as: 
opeéis Stavontixy, he does connect it with ‘the will of the good,” 
since the dpegis of the definition is BovAnots. 


The thirteenth lecture (on the question, Does the primacy belong 
to theoretical or practical reason ?) is chiefly occupied with a very 
interesting comparison of Aristotle and Kant. It is shown how 
Kant completely reverses Aristotle’s view (and, if we may be al- 
lowed to say so, the truth of the matter) regarding the sphere of 
science as the sphere of contingency, and practical reason as giving 
final satisfaction. According to Mr. Caird the views of both are 
one-sided and abstract, and point to a religious consciousness, 
which (somehow) transcends and includes both. The lecture con- 
tains also some discussion of the place in science of teleological 
explanation. Has teleological explanation any place at all? Mr. 
Caird points out that ‘recent times have seen a new attempt to 
use the conceptions of organism and organic evolution in the 
exploration of the phenomena of nature, and particularly, of the 
phenomena of the life of plants and animals’. But he admits 
that ‘it must be allowed that the main work of science has been 
to follow out the lines of external connexion between phenomena, 
and that even in regard to the organic world, it generally pursues 
the same method to the same result’. We should be inclined to 
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say that what science actually does is more likely to be right than 
what philosophers think it ought todo. As to Aristotle’s view of 
causation, Mr. Caird perhaps tends too much to class together 
formal and final causes and to oppose them to mechanical or 
efficient causation. There can be little doubt that to Aristotle the 
type of causation which is the primary object of science is what 
Mr. Caird (in a note) distinguishes as a second sense of efficient 
cause : ‘in other cases the term efficient cause is used by Aristotle 
in the modern sense, as meaning the conditions of an effect, which, 
as Aristotle also observes, do no¢t precede it in time’. This mean- 
ing of efficient cause is clearly very different from the ordinary 
meaning, and it involves the conception of formal cause, which 
consists simply of the explicit and definite statement of the condi- 
tions on which the effect depends. 

The next lecture is important: it sums up the results of the 
Aristotelian philosophy. The chief subject discussed in it is the 
relation of God to the world. Mr. Caird points out that ‘ move- 
ment is always of one thing by another, and a self-mover, as 
Aristotle urged against Plato, is ex vi termini impossible’. ‘ But,’ 
he goes on, ‘ the idea of an ‘“‘ unmoved mover ”’ seems not less liable 
to objection, unless we can admit the conception of a kind of action 
which, without being motion, yet produces it in other things.’ 
Hence Aristotle in his account of the relation of the world to God 
‘seems always to move upwards and not downwards. In other 
words, he seems always to be showing that the finite world cannot 
be conceived to be complete and independent, and that its exist- 
ence must therefore be referred back to God; but not that in the 
nature of God, as he describes it, there is any necessity or reason 
for the existence of the world.’ ‘It is not that God loves the 
world, but that the world loves and longs for God.’ ‘ Like many 
subsequent writers, he seeks to bind the world to God without 
binding God to the world; nor does he make any use of the preg- 
nant hint of Plato, that God is good, and that goodness must seek 
to communicate itself.’ These quotations will give some indica- 
tion of the nature of Mr. Caird’s criticism of Aristotle. In reply 
one would be inclined to allow that Aristotle’s view is impossible ; 
as Mr. Caird says, the conception of an unmoved mover is wholly 
unintelligible. But Mr. Caird’s view seems to present equal, or 
greater, difficulties. It implies either that we must conceive God 
as somehow existing outside of, or apart from, the world, and 
therefore as finite, or that we must attempt the impossible feat of 
rising above the opposition of the theoretical and the practical life 
to the consciousness of a unity that transcends both. The weak- 
ness of Aristotle’s view and of all similar attempts consists simply 
in the fact that it endeavours to regard from a single point of view 
(that of Gewpia) both the world of Gewpia and the world of zpaéis. 
It is like trying to look at a sphere, say, from both the inside and 
the outside, at the same time. There is no difficulty in under- 
standing how these two ways of looking at a sphere are possible: 
but it is impossible to combine them. 
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The next twelve lectures deal with Post-Aristotelian philosophy, 
and especially with the two schools which are of most importance 
for theology, Stoicism and Neo-Platonism. Mr. Caird explains 
with great care and fulness the nature of these efforts of decadent 
Greek philosophy to attain to the unity which was beyond the 
grasp of the supposed ‘dualism’ of Plato and Aristotle. The last 
lecture discusses the influence of Greek philosophy upon Christian 
theology. Here the author’s tendency to identify, or at least to 
connect very closely, religion and metaphysics shows itself very 
clearly. He is unable, for instance, to accept the view of Harnack 
and others that ‘ the great controversies of the early Church about 
the Trinity and the Incarnation were controversies about words, 
or at best about subtilties introduced by Greek philosophy into the 
Christian religion, which have no real significance for later times’. 
But his defence of his own view seems to miss the point. It only 
succeeds in showing that these metaphysical problems of the early 
Church are in a sense still the problems of modern philosophy : it 
does not explain what bearing they have on religion. 

It is impossible to review in detail these lectures considered 
simply as a history of Greek thought. We might perhaps single 
out the treatment of Plato as specially happy. In one point 
Mr. Caird’s exposition seems open to criticism. The well-known 
difficulty of interpreting the passage in the Phedo where Socrates 
is represented as explaining his relation to Anaxagoras is discussed 
in an appendix to the fifth lecture. Mr. Caird’s solution seems 
unsatisfactory and to call for notice. There is little difficulty in 
seeing what Plato means by the devrepos tAots: the question is, 
whatis the zpatos tAots? One of two things must be meant: either 
(1) the method of the physicists, or (2) the method that Anaxagoras 
had suggested, although as a matter of fact he fell back on the 
physical method. The drift of the passage would naturally indi- 
cate that the patos wots was the second of these. But Mr. 
Caird takes it to be the first. ‘It is,’ he says, ‘a touch of Plato’s 
humour that he speaks of his own method, which rises gradually 
from the definition of lower to the definition of higher universals, 
as a devtepos Acts; and, again, that he describes himself as 
dazzled, as by the ‘sun in eclipse,’ when he looks at things with 
the eyes of sense, and as, therefore, turning for relief to the 
reflexion of things in thought. He has used nearly the same 
language a little earlier in the dialogue (79, C) where he declares 
that one who tries to apprehend reality by means of the senses 
‘‘is disturbed and distracted and staggers like a drunken man”’.’ 
This seems to involve a confusion between the illustration and 
what is illustrated—two things which must be kept completely 
apart. There is nothing to suggest that the phrase dev'repos Avis 
is intended to be ironical or humorous. It is much more natural 
to suppose that the zparos zAovs is the attempt to see all things in 
the light of a single principle of unity. Abandoning this on the 
ground of its difficulty, Plato proposes to fall back on the less 
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ambitious design of taking separate parts or sections of the universe 
and regarding each of these in the light of its special principle of 
unity. The relation of such a principle of unity to its special 
sphere could very well be represented as an eixyv of the relation of 
the supreme principle of unity to the universe as a whole. The 
qualification contained in the words tows év otv «7A. means simply 
perhaps that we are not to suppose that to study a set of particular 
facts with reference to their principle of unity is to view them less 
really or truly than when we regard them as mere particulars. 

Regarded as a record of the development of Greek metaphysical 
and ethical thought, the value of the work can hardly be overesti- 
mated. It is the best account in English of the development of 
Greek thought. The excellence of Mr. Caird’s style is well known, 
In these volumes it is sustained throughout at its highest level. 
At times, it is true, he tends towards a rather abstract mode of 
expression, and he is not always successful in putting his points 
in a vivid and memorable way: but on the whole for exposition 
of this kind it would be difficult to invent a better form of ex- 
pression. All students of Greek philosophy will be grateful to 
Mr. Caird for this brilliant work. 

R. P. Harpre. 


Science and Hypothesis. By H. Porncarét, Member of the Institute 
of France. With a preface by J. Larmor, D.Sc., Sec. R.S., 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cam- 
bridge. London and Neweastle-on-Tyne: The Walter Scott 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 1905. Pp. xxvii, 244. 


In this book, which consists in the main of previous articles some- 
what re-written, M. Poincaré’s well-known merits appear to the 
full—his lucid and trenchant brevity, his air of easy mastery, which 
often makes his thought appear less profound than it is, and his 
power of co-ordinating the whole domain of mathematics and physics 
in a singie system of ideas. But these merits, great as they are, 
are accompanied by what cannot but appear as defects to any one 
accustomed to philosophy. His fundamental principles, as a rule, 
are assumed without discussion, presumably on the ground that 
they are self-evident; yet many of them are at the extreme of one 
side in time-honoured controversies. Such are: Deduction can 
never give new truth; mathematics, so far as it is not mere defi- 
nition, derives its certainty from the fact that its principles concern, 
not nature, but properties of the mind; science teaches us, not 
about things themselves, but about their relations; ‘‘ experiment 
is the sole source of truth. It alone can teach us something new ; 
it alone can give us certainty.’’ There are also some principles 
embedded in the chapter on probability; but these are harder to 
discover or to state precisely. 

The first section, on Number and Magnitude, begins with the 
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question: If mathematics is not deductive, why is it rigorous? and 
if it is deductive, why is it not one vast tautology? The conclusion 
arrived at is that all pure mathematics depends upon mathematical 
induction—the principle, that is, that if a property belongs to the 
number 0, and also belongs to x + 1, whenever it belongs to x, 
then this property belongs to all the natural numbers. This prin- 
ciple may be expressed popularly by saying that we can get to any 
one of the natural numbers, starting from 0, by successive additions 
of 1 continued for a sufficient (finite) number of times. This prin- 
ciple, M. Poincaré says, enables mathematics to pass from the par- 
ticular to the general ; it condenses within itself an infinite number 
of syllogisms; it is a synthetic a priori intuition; it affirms the 
power of the mind to conceive the indefinite repetition of the same 
act, when the act is once possible ; it is ‘necessarily imposed upon 
us, because it is only the affirmation of a property of the mind itself” 
(p. 13); yet ‘‘ this induction is only possible if the same operation 
can be repeated indefinitely” (p. 16). 

Since the above theory of deduction underlies most of the later 
parts of the book, I shall consider it at some length. First of all, 
the meaning of mathematical induction according to M. Poincaré 
is far from clear. It affirms, we are told, that we can conceive the 
indefinite repetition of an act which is once possible. Yet it is not 
a mere repetition that is meant. What is affirmed is not (say) that 
if we can at one time add 1 to 2 then we can do so at another 
time; what is affirmed is that if we can add 1 to 2 and so get 3, 
we can add 1 to 3 and so get 4, and so on ad infinitum. That is, 
it is affirmed that if an operation transforms an object a into an 
object }, it can be performed on + so as to turn it into ¢ ; in better 
words, if a has the relation R to b, then b will have the relation R 
to some term c. Now this property holds of some relations, but 
not of others;! hence M. Poincaré has to admit that induction is 
only possible if the same operation can be repeated indefinitely. 
Hence his a priori synthetic intuition becomes: “If an operation 
is one of those that can be repeated indefinitely, then it is capable 
of indefinite repetition”. It can hardly be this principle which 
saves mathematics from being a ‘“ vast tautology”’. 

The fact is, of course, that M. Poincaré only means to apply his 
principle to the operation of adding 1 toa number. The property 
of the mind which is in question is, therefore, this: ‘It is possible 
to add 1 to any number whatever”. But this does not yield us 
the principle of mathematical induction, which says not merely that 
the addition of 1 will always give a number, but that every natural 
number can be obtained by such additions starting from 0. It 
limits the natural numbers at the same time that it shows the series 
of them to be endless: they all appear in this series, any point of 
which can be reached by successive steps starting from 0. Now 
this limitation, which is what is really used when proofs are con- 
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ducted by means of mathematical induction, is not a synthetic a 
priori intuition, or a property of the mind, or a condensation of an 
infinite number of syllogisms; it is merely the definition of a finite 
number. A finite number means one to which mathematical in- 
duction applies; an infinite number means one to which it does 
not apply. There are infinite numbers, and many theorems can 
be proved concerning them, as well as concerning things which are 
not numbers at all; hence plainly mathematical induction is not 
what accounts for the fruitfulness of mathematics. 

Again, M. Poincaré is mistaken in regarding mathematical in- 
duction as a means of passing from the particular to the general : 
it is merely a means of passing from one general proposition to 
another. Our premisses are, first, that a certain property belongs 
to 0; this, we may admit, is particular; second, that every finite 
number # is such that, if x has the said property, so has x + 1: 
this is general. The conclusion is that every finite number has 
the said property ; but this conclusion has exactly the same degree 
of generality as our second premiss. The appearance of passing 
from particular to general arises only from neglect of our second 
premiss. 

The notion that a principle is rendered certain by expressing a 
property of the mind is also curious. ‘The mind’ must be some- 
body’s mind; all minds are a part of nature; minds differ from 
time to time and from person to person; and psychology is not 
usually considered more certain than arithmetic. M. Poincaré’s 
view, like Kant’s, assumes that we know already, before we have 
any other knowledge, that all minds are alike in certain respects ; 
that their likeness consists in their all sharing certain beliefs ; that 
these beliefs have no warrant except their universal existence, i.¢., 
that they are universal delusions ; and that universal delusions are 
what we call a priori truths, and as such are the indispensable 
premisses of all really indubitable knowledge. 

M. Poincaré gives no reasons for the view that deduction can 
never give new truths. The fact is that the general principles of 
deduction are analogous, in this respect, to what he conceives 
mathematical induction to be; that is to say, they lead to con- 
clusions which are other than themselves, so that in this sense 
they are synthetic. We shall conclude, therefore, that mathematics 
does not, as M. Poincaré aflirms (p. 24), contain an inductive 
element, and yet is not ‘‘a vast tautology’. 

The second part, on Space, repeats the contention that none of 
the various Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries is truer than 
another, but that the Euclidean is the most convenient. The 
argument is, that all our experiments concern bodies, and that any 
apparently non-Euclidean result can be interpreted as due to the 
nature of bodies, not to the nature of space. Admitting this, I do 
not think the consequence follows. In the first place, it does not 
follow that the Euclidean geometry must always remain the most. 
convenient. But this point is of less importance than the follow- 
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ing: There are relations which arrange the points of space in any 
order imaginable, ¢.y. so that objects which we perceive as near 
together would be widely separated, while objects which, in the 
perceived spatial order, are very distant, would come between objects 
which are very near to us. In short, relations subsist between 
points which make a complete re-arrangement of them, not at all 
resembling the arrangement we perceive. These other arrange- 
ments differ from the one we perceive, it would seem, just in the fact 
that we do not perceive them ; and this brings out the necessity of 
supposing that the spatial relations we regard as actual are per- 
ceived. But if this is the cage, then those relations constitute a 
Euclidean or some definite non-Huclidean space, though it may be 
impossible for us to know which. In any case, it is an empirical 
fact that the material parts of any ordinary object are nearer to 
each other than are the parts of two objects between which the 
said object lies, and that we do perceive bodies as made up of parts 
more or less contiguous. All this shows that matter is arranged 
by perception in a spatial order which is certainly different from 
some of the possible orders; and itis only for reasons whose origin 
is in perception that we select at all from among the orders that 
are a priori possible. And this suffices to prove that geometry is 
not wholly conventional, as M. Poincaré contends. 

The third part, on Force, discusses rational mechanics, and finds 
that its principles also are really definitions. ‘ There is no escape,” 
we are told, “from the following definition, which is only a con- 
fession of failure: Masses are co-efficients which it is found con- 
venient to introduce into calculations” (p. 103). The discussion 
of which this is the conclusion is admirable. But it is admitted 
that the principles of mechanics were obtained, and ought to be ob- 
tained, by experiment, and this introduces an element which is not 
conventional. The view advocated seems to be that actual bodies 
behave in a way very like the way in which the ideal bodies of 
rational mechanics behave, but that the principles of mechanics are 
rendered conventional by the fact that, whenever they might seem to 
be violated, we prefer to invent hypothetical bodies or hypothetical 
motions which prevent the violation. Thus a principle, it would 
seein, becomes conventional the moment we are less willing to 
abandon it than to seek a supplementary hypothesis to preserve it. 
It is possible, however—though M. Poincaré takes no account of 
the possibility—to believe that such a principle is strictly true, and 
that any supplementary hypothesis which may be necessary to 
preserve it is thereby proved to be also true. M. Poincaré ignores 
such a view, because it leads to the result that a law may be true 
although experiment can neither prove nor disprove it. The course 
of science seems to be, that a general principle is found to account 
for a number of phenomena, while others, though not inconsistent 
with it, are not to be explained by it without further hypotheses. 
In every subsequent experiment, as M. Poincaré points out, no 
one hypothesis is really being tested, but a whole body of hypoth- 
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eses; and if any one of them is regarded as beyond doubt, it will 
almost always be possible to explain a phenomenon by denying 
one or more of the other hypotheses. Hence a hypothesis which 
we no longer regard as open to doubt is thereby withdrawn from 
the region of experimental verification; but it does not follow that 
such a hypothesis is a mere convention. Indeed, if it did, mere 
completeness of proof would constitute disproof. 

There is an unsatisfactory chapter on absolute and relative 
motion, in which it is admitted that, from Foucault’s pendulum, 
from the flattening of the earth at the poles, and from the ditferent 
weights of a given mass in different latitudes, it would be possible 
to infer the rotation of the earth even if the sky were always 
cloudy and we saw no heavenly bodies. It follows that the 
rotation of the earth would be convenient as accounting for the 
phenomena even if there were no heavenly bodies; but this 
involves absolute rotation, and is therefore meaningless, in M. 
Poincaré’s opinion. He says (p. 117): ‘This attirmation, ‘ the 
earth turns round,’ has no meaning, since it cannot be verified by 
experiment . . . or, in other words, these two propositions, ‘the 
earth turns round,’ and ‘ it is more convenient to suppose that the 
earth turns round,’ have one and the same meaning”. But if 
‘the earth turns round’ has no meaning, it has the same meaning 
as ‘ Abracadabra,’ and therefore, if M. Poincaré is right, it has the 
same meaning as ‘it is more convenient to suppose that Abra- 
cadabra’. But M. Poincaré supposes it true that it is more 
convenient to suppose the earth turns round; yet I cannot see 
what convenience is going to result from supposing Abracadabra. 
In short, what it is convenient to suppose must have some 
meaning; hence, it would seem, the facts which make it con- 
venient to suppose that the earth turns round prove that there 
is such a thing as absolute rotation. 

The fourth and last part, on Nature, deals with physics, and 
points out where, according to M. Poincaré, the domain of conven- 
tion and definition ceases, and substantial scientific laws come 
into play. There is an interesting comparison of the methods of 
English and French physicists, giving the preference, in the main, 
to the former as more experimental and less concerned to rear a 
logical edifice. There is also an interesting but unsatisfactory 
discussion of probability, whose importance, in inductive proofs, 
M. Poincaré very justly emphasises, though this discussion is 
rather marred, logically, by the assumption that, in the long run, 
the most probable distribution, say of heads and tails, will actually 
occur (p. 188); whereas we can only say that it will probably 
occur. But I pass by these matters to consider the main theses 
of this part, which are two: (1) that science deals only with the 
relations of things ; (2) that experiment is the sole test of truth. 

(1) Questions concerning the real, as opposed to the relations 
of real things, are said to be illusory and devoid of meaning (pp. 
xxiv, 163). Certainly we have much more belief in the accuracy 
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of our perceptions of relations than in that of our perceptions of 
qualities. When we see green in one place and red in another, 
we are willing to believe that secondary qualities are subjective, 
but not that the fact of difference between what is in the two 
places is an illusion. It is only by holding fast to relations as 
perceived that science manages, on an empirical basis, to construct 
a world so different from that of perception. Why we should 
trust in our perception of relations I do not know; but it is a fact 
that we do so. But I do not see how it can be maintained that 
questions as to the qualities of real things are wnmeaning. The 
proposition amounts to this, that if a really exists, a statement 
about a has no meaning unless it asserts a relation to a 6 which 
also really exists. The fact seems to be, not that such propositions 
are unmeaning, but that, except in psychology, they are unknow- 
able. We may even push the theory further, and say that in 
general even the relations are for the most part unknown, and 
what is known are properties of the relations, such as are dealt 
with by mathematics. And this, I think, expresses substantially 
the same view as that which M. Poincaré really holds. 

(2) That experiment alone can teach us something new, is a 
view underlying all M. Poincaré’s theories, and is connected with 
his opinion that deductions are mere tautologies. Yet he himself 
admits that a good experiment teaches more than an isolated fact 
(p. 142), and that ‘the physicist who would content himself with 
experiment pure and simple would be compelled to enunciate very 
extraordinary laws indeed ”’ (p. 143). But it is surely plain that 
if experiment were the sole source of truth, no experiment could 
teach anything beyond itself. To do this, the result of the experi- 
ment must imply other propositions, and this implication, in the 
long run, cannot itself be wholly proved by experiment. We 
‘speak of general laws being proved by experiment, but the mere 
fact of their generality shows that they are not wholly proved by 
experiment, since all experience is of particulars. When a general 
law is proved by experiment, it is merely selected by experiment 
from among several, which are themselves regarded a priori as 
the only possible laws. M. Poincaré more or less admits that the 
uniformity of nature and other /niudamental principles cannot be 
proved by experiment; but he concludes that they are only prob- 
able. His argument in favour of their being even probable depends, 
however, upon assumptions as to probability — notably that an 
observed regularity is not likely to be due to accident—which are 
certainly incapable of experimental proof, or of being made prob- 
able without some axiom concerning probability. 

The book throughout is interesting, and has the great merit of 
making its meaning perfectly definite. Moreover, M. Poincaré’s 
opinions, whether one agrees or disagrees, are such as it is by no 
means easy to disprove, and the disproof, when it is possible, 
is instructive. Prof. Larmor’s introduction suggests that its 
author feels a strong objection to M. Poincaré’s scepticism ; but 
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this scepticism is never wanton, and has always a constructive 
purpose. I cannot but think that the translator has sometimes 
misplaced a negative ; ¢.g., on page 48, “ these geometries of Rie- 
mann... can never be. . . purely analytical” surely does not 
translate ‘‘ne peuvent jamais étre que,’’ which means ‘‘ can never 
be more than’”’. Similar mistakes seem to occur on pages 18, 162, 
205. 
B. 


Hinfiihrung in die Metaphysik auf Grundlage der Erfahrung. Von 
Dr. G. Hermans. Leipsig: J. A. Barth, 1905. Pp. 348, 


Pror. Hreymans has written an extremely able book designed to 
prove thatthe different demands made by experience and reflexion, 
which all other views of the world could only partially satisfy, are 
completely met by Psychical Monism, the final metaphysical stand- 
point, towards which all other systems rationally and inevitably 
tend the more exactly they take account of their presuppositions 
and the more energetically they try to reduce these to their simplest 
form. The various stages on this route, naive Realism tinged with. 
Dualism, scientifically perfected Realism and Dualism, monistic 
Materialism, realistic Parallelism, Positivism, etc., form the divisions 
of Prof. Heymans’ book, and each is in turn subjected to an admir- 
ably sober, earnest and minute scrutiny. 

At the outset the author rejects the definition of Metaphysics. 
as the Science of the Absolute as at least misleading. We are not 
to assume different degrees of reality, the highest reserved for the 
investigation of Metaphysics. We know only one conception of 
reality derived from that, which is immediately given, and have to 
recognise that the Given Conditioned, everywhere, and in all its 
forms, is just as really there as the not given Condition through 
which we explain its existence. Metaphysics is only knowledge, 
as perfect, and as little relative as possible, of the same object to 
the knowledge of which all sciences are directed, that is, the same 
reality comprehending all our experience, with its grounds and its 
conditions. The relativity of empirical knowledge can never mean 
that it has no object, but only that its object is other than was 
believed ; while knowledge of the reality behind any appearance 
would not replace a false by a correct knowledge, but would rather 
add the knowledge of one object to that of another (pp. 12-18). 

Alongside the sensations, presentations, feelings and other con- 
tents of consciousness, we all, says Prof. Heymans, assume the 
existence of yet something more. This, in contrast with these 
given contents, is an external world, a something not given, a some- 
thing external to consciousness (pp. 30-35). Prof. Heymans is 
certainly right here as against Kiilpe, who appears to miss the 
point. It is impossible to doubt that the objects of thought con- 
stituting the external world exist independently of their existence: 
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as a content of, at least, our finite consciousness. Indeed this 
distinction between the content and the object of perception is of 
vital importance in dealing with the questions which the somewhat 
paradoxical nature of Psychical Monism provokes. 

I pass over the earlier sections of Prof. Heymans’ book and come 
to the point which marks the transition to Psychical Monism. We 
have attained to the perception that the given parallelism which 
has to be explained between conscious and cerebral processes, is 
not given or to be explained, as a parallelism between two actual 
processes lying open to us, but rather as a parallelism between a 
series of processes lying open to us in the stream of psychical 
occurrences, and a series of merely possible perceptions, vz., the 
cerebral processes corresponding to these psychical occurrences, 
and all the other phenomena of Nature, by no means actually given, 
but for which we have grounds to assume that, under the most 
favourable conditions, they would be actually given to an ideal 
spectator. Hence the real physical series of realistic Parallelism 
shows itself as an entirely superfluous intermediary between the 
unknown reality, forming the ground of everything given, and the 
actually present or possible physical perception. Since, for this 
doctrine, there is not to be assumed an Unknown Third in addition 
to two known realities, the psychical and physical, but, besides a 
known reality, the Psychical, an unknown other reality, Prof. Hey- 
mans coins for it the designation, Lehre vom unbekannten Andern 
(p. 200). He considers that this hitherto nameless view of the 
world has more supporters than many the names of which are 
famous, particularly that it is the view of men of science acquainted 
with epistemological questions and who have shaken off the cruder 
Materialism. Unfortunately it is under the necessity of denying 
the causality of the Will, and thus leaving unexplained the agree- 
ment of content between that which is presented and willed and 
the corporeal movement immediately thereafter to be observed. A 
determination of the Will Ps, + I points back to a fundamental 
process X, + 1 in the Unknown Other. This X, + I may con- 
dition further processes, and perhaps X, + 2 as the functioning of 
the motor nerves and muscles ph, + 2, X, + 3 as the bodily 
movement ph, + 3 may come to be perceived. But, on the theory, 
it is impossible to see why, between Ps, + I and ph, + 3 not 
merely a relation of regular sequence, but of agreement of content 
can be exhibited. As against Positivism Prof. Heymans maintains 
the right of applying the principle of Causality to the external 
world, and the necessity which that principle lays upon us of 
assuming the same, a necessity to which Positivism tacitly submits 
when it assumes “ possibilities of sensation”’ or ‘ reduced sensa- 
tions”. How am I to rise to that unknown world revealing itself 
in my perceptions? Let us start from the stringent connexion 
between those processes of consciousness immediately given to me 
and those possible perceptions which I call perceptions of my own 
cerebral processes. There must be at least sufficient warrant for 
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the assumption that my conscious processes, in connexion with the 
relations open to perception as the adaptation of the organs of sense 
of an ideal spectator, contain the causes of the corresponding per- 
ceptions of brain processes, to justify its searching investigation. 
With that assumption is expressed the fundamental thought of 
Psychical Monism. It assumes that the objects of all possible 
perceptions of cerebral processes, that is the realities which, under * 
favourable conditions, could occasion these perceptions, are, in the 
most literal sense, identical with the processes of consciousness 
(p. 239). Considerations of space prevent me from reproducing 
any of the ingenious schemata by which the author seeks to de- 
monstrate that, to every causal relation between any real process, 
there must be given to the ideal spectator a pseudo-causal relation 
between corresponding phenomena of Nature. Psychical Monism 
is able, he asserts, to perform even the feat of maintaining the 
closed system of natural causation without either denying the 
psycho-physical connexion or leaving it unexplained. 

We certainly arrive here at a crisis in the Psychical Monism 
espoused by Prof. Heymans, and shared to a certain extent by the 
present writer. I am repelled by a sense of almost intolerable 
artificiality. I cannot regard as self-evident the assumption that 
everything psychical must have its representative in the series of 
physical phenomena (p. 259), and, until I do, I shall be chary 
about accepting Prof. Heymans’ contention that the closed system 
of natural causation. in which for every combination of conscious- 
ness there is a definite cerebral phenomenon, is an imperative 
demand of Psychical Monism. It is doubtless true that the denial 
of interaction between psychical and physical is differently founded 
and has a different significance for Psychical Monism from what it 
would have for Dualism, for example; but, after all, it leaves us 
with the fact that our every action and thought is susceptible of 
a purely mechanical explanation. Can we face that conclusion? 
Prof. Heymans is able to talk of swbordinating the phenomena of 
Nature to psychical causality (p. 294), and can conclude, that, if 
the phenomena of the brain mirror a causal connexion permeated 
with teleology, causality and teleology are not opposed, but the 
latter embraces every scrap of the first (p. 317). Is this a perfectly 
legitimate judgment of value? Can one subordinate one side of 
this parallelism to the other, and, if not, might one not just as 
well talk of causality wiping up every trace of teleology ? 

In conclusion Prof. Heymans gives us in bold outline the ex- 
tension of the psycho-monistic conception of one’s own self to a 
psycho-monistic conception of the world. He gives rein a little 
to his fancy—I am not blaming him, no one could help it at this 
point—but I must confess that the analogy between Humanity 
and the Earth and brain and body (p. 317) appears to me much 
more imperfect than he maintains. Still, that does not matter. 
He remains justified in asserting that the bold speculations of 
Fechner receive support from the labours of Spencer. The fact 
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that, from the history of the solar system and the Earth in their 
sensuous appearance, and from the history of mankind and of 
individual man, both so and in his spiritual essence, the same law 
of development could be abstracted, is significant, as he says, for 
the supposition that, in the former complexes of reality similar con- 
centrations of consciousness are taking place as we are acquainted 
with in the latter. 

Even if the psycho-monistic view of the world were established, 
Prof. Heymans considers that science would not have spoken its 
last word, so long as our knowledge of the factors of temperament, 
character, etc., which play the part of ‘‘ natural forces” in indicat- 
ing, if not filling up the gaps in our knowledge, remains imperfect. 
Such considerations, and others forcing us to assume a timeless 
reality, seem to point to the fact that the world of Psychical Monism 
can scarcely be the whole world, but perhaps, in its full range, 
the manner in which a deeper-lying reality, that may be for ever 
withdrawn from our knowledge, manifests itself (p. 323). Never- 
theless, the reality which we know is just as real as the other 
reality whose existence we merely suspect. The fact that all the 
psychical life which is given to us as real, or which we have good 
grounds to posit as real, passes for us through time, would not be 
abolished but explained by the most comprehensive knowledge, 
and practically only this part of Being and this knowledge have 
any interest for us (p. 329). And the practical consequences of 
Psychical Monism are such as to press for a more immediate de- 
cision than do its speculative. We have to assume as our ultimate 
fact that, in the world-consciousness embracing all separate con- 
sciousness in itself, there are embedded different strivings directed 
partly to special, partly to universal ends, which reach expression 
in individual concentrations of consciousness in manifold combina- 
tions. The antithesis between egoistic and ethical tendencies in the 
individual would only be the special manifestation of this antith- 
esis, and to its manifestations moral judgment ultimately refers. 
Of religious consolations we are left the consciousness of unity 
with the whole world; the conviction that one’s actions could 
forward or hinder the development of the whole, and the trust 
that, in his work for the whole, one does not stand alone, but 
that higher powers are directed to the same ends as himself, 
and warrants the expectation that they will be attained (p. 344). 
Man is an integral part of the world-consciousness, in which the 
utmost perfection is not realised at the outset, but has to be striven 
after. The time and degree in which it is attained is determined 
by the activity of infinite psychical forces, of which an infinitesim- 
ally small part, but one equal in worth to the others, reaches 
expression in the will and action of each individual man. Man is 
assured his share of responsibility for the course of the world. 

Prot. Heymans makes a difficult matter as clear as it can be 
made, and impresses his conclusions with eloquent simplicity. 


Davin Morrison. 
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Physiological Psychology. By W.McDovueatt. Dent & Co. Pp. viii, 172. 


Tuts little book should be heartily weleomed both by psychologists and 
physiologists, and particularly by those whose work is in the somewhat 
ill-defined border-land which connects their respective fields of inquiry. 
The general standpoint of the author will give satisfaction to all com- 
petent psychologists, however much they may disagree with particular 
solutions advanced. For Mr. McDougall freely adinits that neurology in 
the main must at present be satisfied with providing plausible explana- 
tions in physiological terminology of what is already known and analysed 
psychologically. Yet he would not have the psychologist underrate 
the gains to his science from such work as the study of the effects of 
nervous lesions, work, by the way, which is as much psychological as 
physiological. However, science has now set before itself the task of 
showing the interconnexions or parallelisms between mental facts and 
physiological facts, and hopes, now approaching from one side and now 
from the other, as the one or the other may be better or more easily 
known, to advance both sciences mutually. Nor need we be deterred 
by any preliminary caution that we must first make up our minds 
whether there is any connexion or not between mind and body. We 
may safely set aside the questions, (1) do they interact? and (2) are they 
merely parallel? not because of their unimportance, but because it is 
sufficient for the physiological psychologist to establish sequences and 
correspondences between mental facts and bodily facts. In this process, 
the author believes, material will be forthcoming to help to a solution 
of these vexed questions. Practically the experimentalist will be an 
interactionist, though he may, on reflexion, be convinced that psycho- 
physiological parallelism would serve his purpose equally well. Mr. 
McDougall regards the practical solution as also the most satisfactory 
philosophically. 

But, whilst fully agreeing with the general standpoint of the author, I 
think there is considerable danger, in the endeavour to establish con- 
nexions between the sciences of physiology and psychology, that psycho- 
logical explanations will be accepted, not because they are the best 
psychologically, but because they fit into some fairly simple physiological 
scheme. For example, the physiologist tends to proceed as though 
‘ Association’ were practically the exclusive factor in mental develop- 
ment, cells and fibres obviously lending themselves to such a view. But 
mental life as we know it presents ‘ Dissociation’ as a factor perhaps of 
equal importance and equally requiring physiological explanation, not as 
a catastrophe or disease, but as normal process. A method is suggested 
whereby sight and sound may be associated, but have we one whereby 
sound and sight can be dissociated ? How does hearing, for example, 
cease to be coloured? And this of course is only one special case of 
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¢DPissociation’. To realise again that, from an evolutionary standpoint, 
nerves are paths of least resistance, but not therefore the only paths, 
would be useful. ‘ Flies can’t feel because they ain’t got nerves like 
ours,” as a schoolboy once said to me, is the reductio ud absurdum of this 
neurological tendency to believe only in clearly marked anatomical 
distinctions. 

The tendency to simplify unduly so as, somehow, to get the psychology 
into a physiological scheme leads to such views as that Inhibition is 
purely a negative process ; not a positive check, but only a drafting of 
nervous energy elsewhere. To inhibit a thought or action is, on this 
view, merely to do or think of something else. Again the physiologist can 
show how, on a neurological scheme, we may form habits and do and 
think more easily ; he does not show us how the easy becomes distaste- 
ful, disused and, finally, difficult. Probably, however, the author would 
agree with much of this and would assert the advisability of giving 
physiological explanation to the easy problems first. But my fear is 
that, without a very clear understanding on the point, physiological 
schemata of the kind indicated may actually have a retarding influence 
on psychology. We shall be told that such and such cannot be true 
psychologically since there is no neurological basis for its operation. 
Mr. McDougall would, I am sure, join with me in deploring and, I think, 
in expecting this. 

The book suffers, perhaps, from condensation, but doubtless that is 
due to the conception of the series and not to the author. A more dis- 
putable matter is his avowed practice, in the many debatable points of 
neurology, of giving only his own view, on the ground that it is better to 
present a coherent conception ; but as this book will be used, I hope, by 
young students, there is much force in the argument. 

On detailed points of agreement and difference with the author there 
is now neither space nor opportunity to dwell; the differences, where 
they exist, arise from the general considerations outlined above; the 
agreements are many, and cordial thanks are due to the writer, not 
only for announcing a possible scheme of working agreement between 
physiologist and psychologist, but for many interesting and valuable 
exemplifications of his own method. 

And to metaphysics, too, there is some hope of contribution. The 
scientific philosophising of the nineteenth century, which dogmatically 
announced that what it did not like was unknowable, is giving way to an 
agnosticism which admits ignorance but hopes to find out. To me, at 
least, work like that of the writer of this book seems likely to provide 
a basis of fact which will go far to settle disputed points in the relations 
of Body and Mind, and, ultimately, to narrow, if not completely to solve, 
the outstanding metaphysical issues. 

W. H. WInNcuH. 


The Mental Traits of Sex: an Experimental Investigation of the Normal 
Mind in Men and Women. By HELEN Braprorp THompson, Ph.D. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. 187. 


This little book claims to be “the first attempt to obtain a complete 
and systematic statement of the psychological liknesses and differences 
of the sexes by the experimental method”. It consists of descriptions, 
results and brief discussions of a number of mental tests applied to 
twenty-five women-students and an equal number of men-students of 
the University of Chicago, of ages ranging from twenty to twenty-five. 
The tests included determinations of the thresholds of sensitivity and of 
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sensible discrimination of all the senses, measurements of motor ability 
and endurance, tests of ingenuity, as displayed in rapidity of solving a 
number of puzzles, mechanical and other, of powers of memorising and 
retention, of rapidity and variety of the associative processes, of the 
degree of change in pulse and respiration under various conditions, and 
lastly a series of questions designed to bring out the subject’s estimate 
of his peculiarities of faculty and disposition. The tests seem to have 
been well devised and carefully applied, and the results are shown in 
convenient diagrammatic fori. 

The differences between the two groups, male and female, brought out 
by these tests are very small, and are summarised by the author as 
follows: “ ‘Thresholds :—Women have lower thresholds in the recognition 
of two points on the skin; in touch; in sweet, salt, sour and bitter 
taste; in smell; in colour; and in pain through pressure. Men and 
women are alike in respect to the upper and lower limits of pitch. Men 
have a lower threshold in the perception of light. Discriminative sen- 
sibility :—Women have finer discrimination in pitch and in colour. Men 
and women have equal discrimination in temperature, in odour and in 
passive pressure. Men have finer discrimination in lifted weights; in 
sweet, sour and bitter taste; in shades of gray; probably in areas on 
the skin; and in visual areas.” Motor ability in most of its forms is 
better developed in men, namely in strength and rapidity of movement, 
in endurance and in precision ; while women have the advantage in the 
formation of new co-ordination of movement. As for the intellectual 
faculties, women are decidedly superior in memory and possibly more 
rapid in associative reproduction. Men are probably superior in in- 
genuity. There is little, if any, sexual difference in the degree of 
domination by emotion; and social consciousness is more prominent in 
men and religious consciousness in women. 

The writer argues that such small differences as her researches have 
revealed are probably due wholly, or in chief part, to differences of social 
environment and training. 

The criticisms that suggest themselves are: first, that the numbers of 
individuals are too few ; it is to be regretted that when so much labour 
has been given to the research, the same methods should not have been 
applied to a still larger number of individuals of both sexes ; secondly, 
that the tests applied are quite inadequate to bring out the innate differ- 
ences that are socially important, ¢.g.. it is obvious that the replies of 
individuals to such questions as “Are you sympathetic?” and “Are 
you socially timid ?.” must be determined by the standards of sympathy 
and timidity of the subject, and that the differences of standard in such 
matters, that certainly obtain between the sexes, may obscure very 
great real differences in these respects. Should the authoress ever be- 
come an impartial observer of a family of boys and girls she will probably 
find occasion to revise her conclusions in respect to many of the more 
important points. 

W. McD. 


The Existential Import of Categorical Predication: Studies in Logic. By 
A. Wotr, M.A. Lond., B.A. Camb. Cambridge University Press, 
1905. Pp. xii, 164. 


This is an exhaustive discussion of the problem, in which the author 
gathers together and criticises in a highly expert fashion all that has 
been said about it by the leading modern logicians. The theories of Dr. 
Venn and Dr. Keynes here get a thorough overhauling, but Mr. Wolf 
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seems equally familiar with the scholastic doctrines connected with the 
same topic. 

His own theory is that of existential non-implication, and it comes to 
the front quite early. It is a consequence of his doctrine of the use of 
terms. Every term has ‘objectivity, but no term necessarily implies 
the ‘reality’ of the object of which it is a name. The distinction, how- 
ever, that our author offers between objectivity and reality, though at 
first sight obvious, is perhaps not philosophically satisfactory. 

To have objectivity is to refer to something, but in the case of 
‘fairy,’ ‘centaur’ and ‘round square’ that something does not have 
‘actual existence’. The ordinary doctrine, that the object of reference 
has always actual existence in some ‘universe of discourse,’ whether of 
physical fact, mythology or madness, Mr. Wolf will not allow, because 
he thinks that it is thereby implied that there are various universes of 
discourse other than the actually existing universe. But surely this is 
not so; any sane doctrine of separate universes of discourse must always 
regard them as part of the one real universe. Figments of the imagina- 
tion are, after all, real figments, and, as Mr. Wolf admits, their names. 
refer indirectly to reality because the objects which they indicate exist. 
in the actual thoughts of men. 

The whole controversy hinges on the definition of actual existence. 
If by that we mean existence other than in the thoughts of men, then 
certainly no term carries with it a guarantee of the actual existence of 
its object. But is it not uncritical to select intuitiveness as the criterion 
of this actual existence and not the consistency of the judgments about 
an object with experience as a whole ? 

G. R. T. Ross. 


The Evolution of Knowledge: a Review of Philosophy. By Raymonpd Sr. 
JaMES Perrin. London: Williams & Norgate ; New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Vo., 1905. Pp. xiii, 308. 


The first part of this ‘review’ is a brief history of philosophy during 
its ‘ pre-evolutionary ’ period, which extends from the time of Thales to 
that of German Idealism and Sir Willian Hamilton. The evolutionary 
period is monopolised by George Henry Lewes and Herbert Spencer. It 
is from these latter philosophers that Mr. Perrin claims to derive his 
main doctrine—that ‘motion is the ultimate reality,’ thought, duty, 
beauty being all forms of motion. 

Unfortunately the immediacy with which this belief presents itself to 
our author tends to make him dispense with any coherent proof of it. 
Perhaps, also, the value of his conclusions is hardly sufficient to excuse 
the vagueness of his language throughout and the inaccuracy of many 
of his statements. 

G. R. T. Ross. 


Philosophie der Botantk, By Dr. J. Rein, Professor of Botany in the 
University of Kiel. Natur- und Kulturphilosophische Bibliothek. 
Leipzig: Barth, 1905. Pp. 201. 


More than a century and a half ago Linné wrote what he called Philo- 
sophia Botanica, but it was almost all purely descriptive science, and there 
are only a few sentences which even the most generous can call philo- 
sophical. Since 1750 Botany has got into closer grips with the life of 
plants than was possible in Linnean days, and has more adequately 
appreciated its mysteries. The cell doctrine, the analysis of metabolism, 
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the study of development, the conceptions of growth and variation 
of adaptation and evolution, and so on, have changed the whole science, 
and have raised problems which almost inevitably lead the student into 
philosophical discussion—to a higher criticism of the categories ‘ life,’ 
‘organism,’ ‘ individuality,’ ‘ correlation,’ ‘adaptation,’ and the like, with 
which he cannot dispense even in his primary task of descriptive formu- 
lation. It is difficult to deal luminously with these big conceptions, and 
the botanist pure and simple is more or less content to tack on new 
leaves to the taxonomy, organography, and the like, which formed the 
bulk of Linné’s immortal work. But Prof. Reinke thinks it is time 
to develop the few obiter dicta in which the illustrious Swede gave ex- 
pression to his more generalised thinking about plants. Thus Reinke’s 
Philosophie der Botanik comes as a quite new sort of appendix to Linné’s 
Philosophia Botanica. He discusses ‘das Wesen der Pflanze,’ the forces 
that work within it, the form that the organism takes, its adaptiveness 
to ‘ends,’ its individual development and racial evolution, and, finally, 
the origin of life. It is all very interesting, not too biological to be 
tedious reading for the philosopher, and not too philosophical in termin- 
ology to be bafiling to the biologist. But what does it all amou..é to? 

Reinke cannot recognise in the plant merely a chemico-physical 
system ; he shows that we cannot at present spell out its life in terms 
of the chemico-physical alphabet ; the mechanical or materialistic inter- 
pretation breaks down hopelessly as yet. Of course the plant is a 
material system with resident energies and ‘constellations ’ of energies, 
and there are items of its life which may be formulated as items in an 
engine’s activity might be ; but just as we cannot interpret the passage 
of a locomotive from Aberdeen to London without postulating an intelli- 
gent engineer and an alert driver, so the behaviour of plants requires us 
to postulate ‘ superior forces,’ ‘dominants,’ ‘steersmen of the energies’. 
‘These ‘dominants’—which work unconsciously—are not exactly psychi- 
eal forces, but they are ‘ trans-mechanical,’ and they work—objectively 
regarded—‘ intelligently’. In Reinke’s cosmogony there are four groups 
of forces—namely, “ Energien,” “ System-Krifte,” ‘‘ Dominanten,” and 
“psychische Krafte”. There is no warrant for postulating psychical 
forces for plants; the tendril does not long for its support, and the 
squeal the cabbage gives as we cut it from its stump admits of very 
prosaic physical explanation ; but when one tries with physical and 
chemical terms to make a physiological equation for the plant’s life from 
day to day, from year to year, we are forced to put in an ‘a,’ an un- 
known factor, a tertiwm quid; and Reinke suggests, of course in an 
elaborate and ingenious way, “for « read ‘ Dominanten’”. It seems to us 
merely a matter of spelling. It all comes to this, that Reinke’s religio 
botanici and his science are at one in demanding a ‘ cosmic intelligence’ 
operative not only as “eine intelligente Urkraft” but every day in the 
‘Dominanten’. “Ich denke mir mutatis mutandis die Organismen durch 
eine intelligente Urkraft hervorgebracht, wie jede Maschine, jedes Kunst- 
werk die Schépfung menschlicher Intelligenz ist. Dass dabei die intelli- 
gente Urkraft eine Hypothese, eine Bildvorstellung ist, gebe ich ohne 
weiteres zu.” 


Der soziale Optimismus. Von Lupwic Strix. Jena: Hermann 
Costenoble, 1905. Pp. 261. 


Prof. Stein gives us a number of articles contributed to various peri- 
odicals, and even newspapers, in which he endeavours to show the 
application of the Energism of Mach and Ostwald to the philosophy of 
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culture. He is a Rechtssozialist, who is apparently the up-to-date ex- 
ponent of Kuathedersozialismus, and seeks to establish an equilibrium 
in things social by drawing the diagonal between the competing forces 
of Capital and Labour. The means by which this is to be achieved 
is the completion of social right on the basis of the existing state. 
Right is codified might; this is possessed by the state, and, conse- 
quently, by it alone can the desired equilibrium be established. The 
state is in the last instance a projection by man of his organs for 
the preservation of himself and his race. ft is literally the organon, the 
tool, forged by man in the struggle for existence ; but, like all tools, it 
fashions its fashioner. It becomes a teleological unity, with a tendency 
for its restraining influences to become mechanical, a set of social 
escapements, as it were. There ought to be a regular proportion be- 
tween the accelerating and the restraining elements of society, and, in 
fact, the ascertainment of the diagonal between progress and prohibi- 
tion, between social ideal and social conscience is the problem of the 
present. 

Obviously a kind of Socialism to hurt no one, and upon which we 
are glad to learn that Count Biilow beams. As for Prof. Stein’s Op- 
timism, it ignores the Optimism as well as the Pessimism of tempera- 
ment and confines itself to the species. His universal Optimism is 
scientifically grounded. Evolution is necessarily optimistic, and Nature 
herself is manifestly directed to the establishment of equilibrium among 
forces which are polar opposites. Thus we may look forward with con- 
fidence to reconciling that opposition of Labour and Capital behind 
which lurks the old antithesis of freedom and equality, of individual in- 
terests and the interests of the species. Immense importance is attached 
to heredity. Let men live for generations under the rule of socialised 
institutions, then will they accumulate solidary race-experiences to be 
implanted in their descendants as the thought-out problem of times 
past. In fact, we must aim at making morality instinctive, accepting as 
axiomatic the capacity for perfection of human nature. As the most 
sublime ideals were at one time illusions and have hardened into habitual 
ways of thinking on account of their utility, so illusion and suggestion 
are to remain the great means of elevating the masses. Surely not 
deliberately applied? Morality by hypnotism would be as bad as by 
Act of Parliament, and a dietary of conserve of illusion does not promise 
to be lastingly palatable. Prof. Stein’s Utilitarianism is a little trying. 
His breezy, almost boisterous, manner suggests the suspicion that after 
all there is a good deal of temperament about his Optimism. At all 
events he cannot hope to refute Pessimism and ignore the deeply indi- 
vidual note which it has always struck. The articles are of very un- 
equal value. One or two, although interesting in themselves, are rather 
slenderly connected with the main theme, for example his defence of 
Hume as against Kant. Prof. Stein defines himself as an Empiricist re- 
garding the origin, an Idealist regarding the validity of all our universal 
concepts, particularly of all ideas and ideals. 

Davip Morrison. 


Otto Weininger: Sein Werk und seine Persinlichkeit. Von Emin Lucka. 
Wien and Leipzig: W. Braumiiller, 1905. Pp. 158. 


The author of Geschlecht und Charakter was evidently a man of exceptional 
ability in some directions, but everything about him is suggestive of an 
unwholesome prematurity. I have nothing against the subject engaging 
his attention. The psychology of sex, the problems of sex are important 
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matters, and the first is unduly neglected ; but it is impossible that a 
final, or even a satisfactory, treatment of the subject can be given by a 
man of twenty-one, however industrious a student or acute an observer. 
At that age it is not so very uncommon to discover that sexuality and 
love are irreconcilable ; that love is exclusively a male capacity, while 
women are only capable of lust, to which they seek to degrade the 
nobler passion ; but most men put off committing suicide until they live 
long enough to know better, or at least to think differently. The 
emotional reaction from his subject was too much for poor Weininger. 
The very account of the “reasons” for his act of self-destruction seem 
to prove, in the teeth of Herr Lucka’s intention, that Weininger was for 
some time before his death mentally diseased. He appears to have fallen. 
a victim to the dread that he was capable of a sort of philosophical 
analogue to that sin against the Holy Ghost which has so painfully 
affected some religious minds. That he was always a sort of morbid 
person, glickfremd, Herr Lucka admits. As for Weininger’s theories 
themselves: His metaphysical basis was laid by Leibniz, Kant and 
Kierkegaard, accentuating the tragic dualism of the latter. Man and 
Woman as types are polar opposites: actual men and women are bi- 
sexual, approximating now more to one side, now to the other. It is 
only man for whom we must assume a transcendental subject. Woman, 
and the more so the more she is pure woman, is a mere depravity, 
nothing real, without any relation to the demands which logic and ethics 
lay onmen. Women are not personalities, not monads, but belong entirely 
to matter and the non-eternal. They are a creation of man, and their 
creation was the original sin. Woman is soulless, then, and Weininger 
forthwith jumps to the conclusion that the present psychology “ without a 
soul” is pre-eminently feminine psychology: an example of his imper- 
fectly motived transitions of thought, pointing to mental disorder. 
Nevertheless, he concludes, we must acknowledge the man latent in all 
actual women, and treat them as men, as ends in themselves, not means, 
which renders sexual intercourse morally impossible. Ultimately there 
are only duties to oneself, duties of the empirical to the intelligible ego ; 
morality and life are incapable of union. Weininger unites transcen- 
dental Optimism with immanent Pessimism. His war-cry is the Wille 
zum Wert. I have no space to touch on his undoubtedly interesting, if 
exceedingly eccentric, views on other subjects. Possibly Weininger 
left some things worthy of attention, but they cannot be very numerous. 
The present book is written, not particularly well, by a sincere admirer 


and personal friend. 
Davin Morrison. 


Ueber Religionen wnd Religion. Von Dr. Juu. Baumann, Professor an der 
Universitit Gottingen. Langensalza: H. Beyer & Sohne (Beyer & 
Mann), 1905. Pp. 186. 


In his preface the author tells us that all religions are the expression of 
feelings of hope, and that this attitude of spirit can be reconciled with 
science. He apparently thinks that his book will contribute to a better 
understanding on religion ; it bears as sub-title Worte zur Verstdndigung. 
The work may be divided into three parts of nearly equal length. The 
first supplies a sketch of the different ethnic religions ; the second gives 
an account of the religion of the Old Testament and of Christianity ; 
while the last expounds the significance of religions as well as the nature 
and foundation of scientific religion. The author thus covers a great 
deal of ground in small space. His treatment of the subject is for the 
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most part slight and popular, nor does he follow the lead of the argu- 
ment with any great rigour. Perhaps Dr. Baumann would have done 
better in the space at his disposal if he had given a short and connected 
account of the general phenomena of the religious consciousness. As it 
is, his history of religions omits much of importance. In the section on 
primitive religion fetishism is not treated. Under China no mention is 
made of Taoism, and in the account of the Roman religion the main 
principles are not even stated. 

In discussing the religion of the Old and New Testament the writer 
shows a respectable acquaintance with recent critical literature, and his 
own standpoint is that of the advanced critic. But in dealing with the 
Synoptic Gospels he is content to report the views of Wellhausen and 
seldom indicates dissent. It is a token of the somewhat fragmentary 
nature of the work that the important topic of Paulinism is not treated. 
As might be expected, Dr. Baumann’s conclusions on the nature of re- 
ligion come before us more as independent reflexions than clear deduc- 
tions from his history. He recognises that feeling and imagination play 
a great part in the religious consciousness, but he is one-sided in tinding 
the essence of religion in the feeling of hope. On page 143 he makes 
the curious mistake of supposing that Prof. James argues from the 
varieties of religious experience to polytheism as ‘the only verifiable 
hypothesis’. James’s statement is much more guarded. Under the 
head of ‘scientific religion’ the author develops on a realistic basis a 
view of God as the ultimate Cause, who by His thought and will brings 
the world into being. The world reveals God, but is distinet from Him 
as the work from the workman. It is not suggested that this view raises 
difficulties. But we are told that this ‘scientific religion’ lends coun- 
tenance to the feeling of hope which is the common feature of the 
religious consciousness. 

Dr. Baumann’s book is clearly written and readable, and it conveys a 
good deal of varied information. But it can hardly be reckoned an 
important contribution to the subject. 

G. GALLoway. 


Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie in der Religionswissenschaft. Vortrag 
Gehalten auf dem International Congress of Arts and Sciences in St. 
Louis. Von Dr. Ernst Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1905. 
Pp. 55. Price 1s. 6d. 


Prof. Troeltsch’s address begins by explaining why modern German 
psychology has hitherto been of little service to religious philosophy, and 
goes on briefly to review and commend the labours of American psy- 
chologists in this connexion, and especially holds up as an example of 
the true and fruitful method in the psychology of religion, 7.e., the purely 
empirical method, the recent masterpiece of Prof. William James. But 
empirical psychology can throw no light on the problem of the truth 
and value of religious experience, and the philosophy of religion cannot 
therefore base itself wholly upon it. It must be complemented by a 
rational theory of knowledge based on a priori principles. The philosophy 
of religion must in fact base itself on the method of Kant, the synthesis 
of the empirical and the a priori, which method, however, Kant himself 
failed to carry through in this province. Kant’s attempt to restore the 
religious and ethical values by the device of the practical reason failed to 
overcome the Spinozistic Monism and consequent Pantheism that are 
the necessary outcome of the classical doctrine of the universal sway of 
mechanical necessity in nature. This monism is fatal to true religion, 
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for it would banish all mysticism, and mysticism is an essential element 
of religion, which is vital only so long as it aspires towards a God that is 
other than the mere course of nature and seeks from Him strength to 
withstand the natural world-process. It is not by separating strictly 
the irrational empirical and the rational a priori that religion can be 
served, but only by submitting the irrational manifold of religious ex- 
perience, a confusion of truth and error, to a rational criticism “das nur 
in dem rationalen Apriori der Vernunft und in der organischen Stellung 
dieses Apriori in der Bewusstseinsoekonomie iiberhaupt gefunden 
werden kann”. Only a philosophy of religion thus based on the modern 
refined empirical psychology and on a “rational” epistemology can 
undertake to determine the validity of religious experience and critically 
to regulate the spontaneous productivity of the exuberant religious 
consciousness. 

Whatever view one may take as to the prospects of success of the 
enterprise here sketched out, one is compelled to admire the honest and 
courageous attitude of the author in face of these obscure problems, his 
willingness to accept all the aid that empirical psychology can give, and 
his resolution neither to let go the essentials of religion nor to avoid the 
difficulties by a separation of religious thought from all other provinces 


of human reason. 
W. McD. 


La Filosofia di Schopenhauer. By Firenze: Bernardo 
Seeber, 1905. Pp. 320. 


This work, presented unostentatiously without foreword of any sort, 
consists of eleven chapters on the salient points in Schopenhauer’s philo- 
sophy, beginning with objective reality and Kant, and ending with ‘das 
bessere Bewusstsein’. Its value does not lie precisely in its adequacy as 
a guide to the content and evolution of that philosophy, either by way of 
analytical exposition, or of critical discussion. The actual references given 
are very scanty ; indeed it is not always clear, without Schopenhauer in 
Italian at one’s elbow, whether the thought expressed is that of the 
Ascetic of Frankfort, or that of his Florentine disciple. The interest and 
‘value of the book lies in the fact that we have the essence of Schopen- 
hauer’s thought digested, assimilated and re-expressed in, and as, Melli’s 
thought. The asperities and rugosities of the great Borussian pioneer are 
here refined and attuned by a serener, humaner and more modest 
temperament, but with no weakening of the master’s passion for truth. 
The style, too, is similar in its combination of almost slovenly ease with 
a lucidity and limpidity that makes the book read more like auto- 
biography than metaphysical argument. 

Signor Melli has done well to give us this most sympathetic present- 
ment of Schopenhauer’s spirit, or, if you will, this apergu of his own 
philosophy while under the influence of that spirit. There is no nine- 
teenth century philosophy more gros de l'avenir, as Leibniz has it,— 
more capable of a great evolution in the mill of other minds, more fecund 
in its vision over East and West, than Schopenhauer’s. The torch he 
held up should and will be passed on. But it is the next book by Signor 
Melli that should be of yet greater interest for us. In that before us we 
miss the critical note. He does not deal adequately with, he does not 
recognise, as Prof. Caldwell for instance does, the fiasco between the 
deeper view of things that lies in Conor ergo sum, as compared with 
Cogito ergo sum, and the negative conclusion of negating the will to 
live. He quotes to us the very words of the Buddha’s Four Truths and 
does not see that the Indian sage, in condemning craving for life as such, 
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mere quantitative life, built on his foundation a reason for strenuous joy 
in qualitative perfection of life. He does not, once more, admit that, if 
it be the basis of moral life to recognise one’s self in others, it is illogical 
to say man has no right “to invoke or hope for aid from any one but 
himself”. He has every possible right. We are, if solidaires, not so only 
by evolution and by sympathy, but also by just claims upon others. But 
the note that is lacking is just a grip of the full import of evolution. 
C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 
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IX.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


British JouRNAL OF PsycHoLoGcy. This journal, published under 
the editorship of James Ward and W. H. R. Rivers and with the colla- 
boration of W. McDougall, C. S. Myers, A. F’. Shand, C. S. Sherrington, 
W. G. Smith and (since the third number) A. Kirschmann, is to be 
welcomed as a sign of the vigorous and flourishing condition of psycho- 
logical studies in England. If future numbers succeed in maintaining 
the high level of interest of the three numbers which have at present 
appeared, the new journal bids fair to take its place worthily among its 
older contemporaries on the Continent and in America.—Vol. i., part 1, 
January, 1904. ‘ Editorial.’ [Explaining the purpose of the journal, v7z., 
to be ‘an English journal devoted exclusively to Psychology in all its 
branches’.]|| James Ward. ‘On the Definition of Psychology.’ [A 
definition of Psychology as ‘the science of individual experience’ is 
developed by means of a critical examination of the fundamental 
principles of Aristotle’s and Descartes’ psychologies. Finally it is 
argued that analytic must precede genetic Psychology, on the principle 
that the unknown can only be explained on the analogy of the known. ] 
Cc. S. Sherrington. ‘On Binocular Flicker and the Correlation of 
Activity of “Corresponding ” Retinal Points.’ [A record of experiments 
showing that the singleness of binocular vision is due to a psychical 
synthesis of uniocular sensations developed independently of each 
other.] J. Lewis McIntyre. ‘A Sixteenth Century Psychologist, 
Bernardino Telesio.’ [An account of Telesio’s De rerum natura.) W. 
McDougall. ‘The Sensations Excited by a Single Momentary Stimula- 
tion of the Eye.’ [Account of experiments showing that the responses 
to a single momentary stimulation are of two kinds: (a) The primary 
response consists ‘in a series of pulses of sensation of diminishing 
intensity rapidly succeeding one another’. () The secondary response 
consists in a ‘steady persistent after-image’ following after a brief 
interval on the primary response. ‘ Bidwell’s ghost’ is not identical 
with this after-image, but is merely the last of the pulses of the primary 
response, the intermediate pulses being inhibited by the greater bright- 
ness of the first pulses. Against v. Kries and Bidwell it is shown that 
the ‘ghost’ may be red. All these phenomena are complicated by the 
different behaviour of rods and cones, ¢.g., the excitation of the former 
is shown to take ;; second longer in developing a conscious sensation 
than the excitation of the latter. From this it is argued that separate 
physiological processes are involved.] W. McDougall. ‘Note on the 
Principle underlying Fechner’s “ Paradoxical Experiment ” and the Pre- 
dominance of Contours in the Struggle of the Two Visual Fields.’ [Though 
the cortical paths conducting excitements from the two retine to the 
brain are not identical, yet they may be so related that under certain 
conditions the one may withdraw energy from the other, or rather 
appropriate a larger share of the total energy set free by the excitation.] 
Report of Proceedings of the Psychological Society, February, 1902— 
October, 1908.—Vol. i., part 2, June, 1904. C.S. Myers. ‘The Taste- 
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names of Primitive Peoples.’ [Results of a questionnaire on the subject 
addressed to Europeans resident among a number of uncivilised races. ] 
W. H. Winch. ‘Immediate Memory in School Children.’ [Series of 
experiments showing that visual memory is capable of improvement 
with practice and age, and that good memory and intellectual proficiency 
generally go together.] R. Latta. ‘Notes on a Case of Successful 
Operation for Congenital Cataract in an Adult.’ W. McDougall. ‘The 
Variation of the Intensity of Visual Sensation with the Duration of the 
Stimulus.’ [Account of a new method of determining the action-time 
of light of a given intensity, 7.., of the duration of its action on the 
retina necessary to produce the maximum possible of sensation. The 
results obtained suggest the true interpretation of the Talbot-Plateau 
law. Kunkel’s determinations of the action-times of coloured lights 
eriticised.] Proceedings of the Psychological Society, January, 1904— 
March, 1904.—Vol. i., part 3, January, 1905. Norman Smith. ‘ Male- 
branche’s Theory of the Perception of Distance and Magnitude.’ 
{Malebranche’s importance as forerunner of Berkeley not sufticiently 
appreciated. His theory of the perception of magnitude in some points 
better than that of Berkeley.] F..N. Hales. ‘ Materials for the Psycho- 
Genetic Theory of Comparison.’ [Attempt at a classification of the 
methods employed to express comparison both in gesture-language 
and in spoken languages.| W. G. Smith. ‘A Comparison of Some 
Mental and Physical Tests in Their Application to Epileptic and 
to Normal Subjects.’ [An account of experiments on inmates of 
the London County Asyluin, Claybury, Essex, in different stages of 
dementia.] Mary Whiton Calkins. ‘The Limits of Genetic and 
of Comparative Psychology.’ [Genetic and comparative Psychology 
must be strictly distinguished as differing not so much in method 
as in subject-matter. Genetic psychology studies consciousness in 
its development ; hence it cannot accept the Humian account of con- 
sciousness, but requires a “Self” as unit of development. The main 
problem of comparative psychology is to find a criterion of consciousness. 
Its scope is shown to be as wide as animal life.] C. Spearman. ‘ Analysis 
of “ Localisation,” Illustrated by a Brown-Séquard Case.’ [Movement- 
sensations are shown to have ‘no present direct influence upon our 
power of localising’. Localisation depends on two distinct kinds of 


excitation, termed ‘ articular’ (= ‘revealing the inclinatory angles of 
the joints’) and ‘segmental’ (= ‘revealing the fixed positions of two 


joints relatively to each other’).] Proceedings of the Psychological 
Society, June, 1904. 


REVUE DE M#TAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorAue. 13e Année, No. 2, March, 
1905. Sully Prudhomme. ‘Définitions fondamentales (Vocabulaire 
logiquement ordonné des idées les plus générales et les plus abstraites).’ 
[“Je me suis proposé, dans ce travail, de prévenir tout malentendu sur le 
sens de certains mots usités dans la science et dans la philosophie.”] E. 
Le Roy. ‘Sur la logique de linvention.’ [An attempt, on pragmatist 
lines, to define the fundamental characteristics of creative thought.] I. 
‘Couturat. ‘Les principes des mathématiques (suite).’ [Couturat in this 
concluding article sums up as follows: ‘La philosophie des mathé- 
matiques de M. Russell, que nous avons essayé de résumer et de com- 
menter dans ces pages, n’est nullement un brillant paradoxe, une fantaisie 
individuelle ou une mode intellectuelle éphéimeére, mais l’aboutissement, 
le couronnement nécessaire de toutes les recherches critiques auxquelles 
les mathématiciens se sont livrés depuis un demi-siécle’.] R. Delacroix. 
* Myers: la théorie du subliminal.’ E. Delsol. ‘Une nouvelle tentative 
de réfutation de la géométrie générale.’ Livres nouveaux, etc. 
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ARCHIV FUR DIE GESAMTE PsycHoLoGirz. Bad. Heft 2. @ F. 
Lipps. ‘Die Massmethoden der experimentellen Psychologie.” [An 
elaborate discussion, in part experimental, on the lines laid down in the 
author’s Grundriss d. Psychophysik. The paper was finished before the 
appearance of Miiller’s Methodik, which is accordingly noticed only in 
footnotes.]_ Besprechungen. Referate. Bd. Heft 3. W. Specht. 
‘Ueber klinische Ermiidungsmessungen.—1. Die Messung der geistigen 
Ermiidung.’ [Experiments made, under Kraepelin’s direction, by the 
method of addition. Work-curves of normal and abnormal subjects.] 
Bericht. F. M. Urban. ‘Die Psychologie in Amerika’—1. Bd. iii, 
Heft 4. LL. Treitel. ‘Haben die kleinen Kinder Begriffe?’ [True 
concepts are developed late; up to the fifth year the child designates 
different objects by the same name.j C. G@. Jung. ‘ Ueber hysterisches 
Verlesen : eine Erwiderung an Herrn Hahn (pr. Arzt in Zurich).’ R.. 
Hahn. ‘Ueber sinnvolles Verlesen: Antwort auf die Erwiderung von 
Dr. Jung.’ W. Peters. ‘ Die Farbenempfindung der Netzhautperipherie 
bei Dunkeladaptation und konstanter subjektiver Helligkeit.’ [Repetition,. 
with modifications, of Hellpach’s work. Hellpach’s outermost comple- 
mentary zone is replaced by a zone which is neither absolutely insensitive 
to colour nor represents the minimum of colour sensation.] Besprechun- 
gen. Referate. 


ARCHIV FUR SYsTEMATISCHE PHILosopHIg. Bd. x., Heft 4. Chr. D.. 
Pflaum. ‘ Die Aufgabe wissenschaftlicher Asthetik.’ [Scientific Aesthetic 
defined as the knowledge of the purely intensive valuations of the con- 
tents of the spirit—“ intensive ” meaning the value of something purely for 
its own sake. Value never the property of an external object but of 
subjective nature. Historical matter of interest: seeks to rest to some: 
extent on the authority of Kant.] Richard Skala. ‘Uber die Ver- 
wechslung des sinnlich Angenehmen mit den Kunsteindriicken und 
einige andere Folgen der sogenannten empirischen Asthetik.’ [An 
attack on the “objektivistische Betrachtungsweise”. Artistic emotions 
directly inspired by Nature, and cannot be explained by Association, as: 
Fechner does, for they must first be experienced before they can be 
associated.] Bruno Stern. ‘Gerechtigkeit. [An exposition of Wilhelm 
Stern’s genetic explanation of the concept. Arises from the community 
of interest of sentient reality to protect itself against injury inflicted by 
unconscious nature.| Hermann Staeps. ‘Das Problem der Willens- 
freiheit vom Standpunkt des Sollens.’ [Based on Windelband. Along- 
side the purely theoretical and deterministic point of view, human 
actions fall under judgments of value or norms. In the latter case 
freedom is the moral task of life. One must act according to the 
norm. By faith in the power of the norm one becomes free.] Rudolf , 
Goldscheid. ‘V. Jahresbericht iiber Erscheinungen der Soziologie in 
den Jahren 1899-1904.’ Bd. xi, Heft 1. Kurt Geissler. ‘Uber 
Notwendigkeit, Wirklichkeit, Méglichkeit und die Grundlagen der 
Mathematik.’ [No necessity without some definite being. Necessity 
of Mathematics rests upon the reality of its foundations, but this reality 
requires for its elucidation and sufficing applicability to Mathematics the 
possibility of certain doctrines, ¢.y., the infinite, ete. Examination of 
the conclusiveness of certain important mathematical expositions.] 
“ Bewusstsein und Wirklichkeit.” Aus dem Nachlasse von A. Gure-- 
witsch. B. Lemcke. ‘De lege motus.’ [Rest is the boundary of 
motion.] Franz Graf Marenzi. ‘Der energetische Mutualismus: 
Philosophische Aphorismen.’ [Das Sein Wird, das Werden ist.” The 
absolute, energetic, predicative world, something which is not presented 
to us and which we cannot think, but of which we have as it were 
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a premonition.] James Lindsay. ‘Theistic Idealism.’ [Hegelian 
Idealism a good foundation, but an unsatisfying superstructure. The 
theistic unity of the world must maintain the relative independence of 
the self and the world while seeking to unify them. It is constituted 
by the ideals of the Absolute entering into us and being reaffirmed by 
us as our ideals. Perfect Personality in God alone.] Jahresbericht. C. 
Bos. ‘La Philosophie en France, 1904.’ 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SozioLocigz. Jahrgang xxviii., Heft 4. Jos. Klem. Kreibig. ‘ Uber 
ein Paradoxon in der Logik Bolzanos.’ Paul Barth. ‘Die Geschichte 
der Erziehung in soziolog. Beleuchtung, iv.’ [Hellenic states by middle 
of fourth century composed no longer of ranks, but classes. With in- 
crease of wealth and civilisation new type of individualistic culture— 
the encyclopedic—arises and is organised. It aims rather at spiritual 
enjoyment than political capacity. Adopted by Rome.] ‘Zu Kants und 
Lockes Gediichtnis.’ [Locke’s service to philosophy, his psychological 
investigation of the process of knowledge. His practical services in the 
cause of education, politics, religions freedom, almost of more import- 
ance. Kant’s services confined to philosophical theory. Both agreed 
that knowledge of the transcendent world might be an extension of our 
empirical knowledge, but not a substitute for it.] || Besprechungen. 
Jahrgang xxix., Heft 1. Hermann Wolff. ‘ Atomistik und Energetik 
vom Standpunkte ékonomischer Naturbetrachtung.’ [Assumption of 
molecules and atoms an application of the epistemological principle of 
the conservation of the individuality of bodies which proves so economical 
in the comprehension of the world. With this assumption concept of 
individuality can be applied in the case of material substances, but not 
in every case for energies.] Hermann Planck. ‘Die Grundlagen des 
natiirlichen Monismus bei Karl Christian Planck.’ [The law of identity 
governs at once natural process and the activity of spirit. Being not 
susceptible of explanation, only evolution. By force of the real law of 
identity, the world process takes place between the mutually related 
poles of concentration and dissipation, and pure thought, working on the 
basis of sense-impressions, is the spiritual repetition of the natural pro- 
cess. Morality an expression of the universal striving towards concen- 
tration, for it enjoins action in harmony with the whole. Practical 
deduction in favour of Socialism.] Gerhard Stosch. ‘ Die Gliederung 
der Gesellschaft bei Schleirmacher: Ein Beispiel der genetisch-kon- 
struktiven Klassifikationsmethode.’ [Schleirmacher’s articulation of 
society detailed and determined from the point of view of Wundt’s 
threefold division of the methods of classification.] |_Besprechungen (con- 
tains a review of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s Principles of Mathematics). 
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X.—NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


To THE Epiror or “ MIND,” Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
Str, 

The importance of the subject and the additional interest attach- 
ing to it by reason of the recent death of Mr. Spencer prompt me to send 
you the subjoined correspondence. 

Upon 12th February, 1902, I sent to Mr. Spencer a communication which 
(omitting a few introductory remarks) is as follows :— 

“ More than any writer that I know of, you employ in your works the 
words ‘induction ’ and ‘deduction,’ which, in the second volume of your 
Principles of Ethics, page 54, you characterise as ‘antithetical modes of 
reasoning’. Now, are there to fundamental unlike modes of reasoning ? 
I think not. The process of reasoning seems to me to be the same 
throughout. As you yourself say in your Principles of Psychology, volume 
ii., page 115, reasoning is ‘the indirect establishment of a definite relation 
between two things,’ and then, after asking by what process the relation 
is established, you say : ‘ There is one process, and only one’. Now it seems 
to me that in so far as ‘induction’ is antithetical to ‘deduction’ it is not 
reasoning at all, but verification ; and it seems to me that you frequently 
use the word ‘induction’ as the equivalent of verification, or fact-gather- 
ing. You repeatedly say: ‘as inductively verified’. On page 55, volume 
ii., Principles of Ethies, you say a certain truth cannot be ‘ established « 
posteriort’. Does not this mean that it cannot be proved as a fact? Now, 
if ‘induction ’ does not mean this, and is a mode of reasoning, wherein is 
it ‘antithetical’ to ‘deduction’? You say (Principles of Psychology, vol. 
ii, p. 111) that when we infer ‘all’ from ‘many’ we have reasoned 
‘inductively,’ and that we reason ‘ deductively’ when we infer ‘one’ 
from ‘all’. It seems to me that this is not so. By reason we infer 
the unperceived, or unknown, from the perceived, or known. It is an 
extension of perception. A relation is many times perceived or experi- 
enced. An association in the mind is thus established between the terms 
of this relation. When, therefore, one term alone is perceived the other is 
inferred, and this constitutes reasoning. If the relation is necessary, the 
inference is irresistible. For instance, I see one end of a rope. The 
inference that it has another end cannot be resisted. On the other hand, 
a horse between shafts comes into view from behind some intervening 
object. I infer that he will be followed by a vehicle, but though the 
inference is strong it is not impossible to resist it. Now in both of these 
instances I have reasoned, but in neither of them have I inferred one 
from all, or all from many. Take another illustration. I perceive that A 
and B are equal. I also perceive that B and C are equal. I infer (irre- 
sistibly) that A and C are equal. ‘This is surely reasoning, but according 
to the definition given it is neither deduction nor induction. Hence the 
two alleged modes of reasoning do not cover the ground. And it may be 
easily shown, I think, that the division of the ground which they do cover 
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is not a substantial division at all. If I induce ‘all’ from ‘ many,’ I really 
am but inferring that a relation many times perceived will be found to 
exist in all unperceived cases. But suppose, instead of saying that the 
relation exists in all cases, I say it will be found to exist in a single 
unperceived case ; is this induction, or deduction? If the latter, wherein 
does such a deduction differ from induction? Surely, by the same pro- 
cess I reach the conclusion ‘all’ as I do the conclusion ‘one more’. But 
will it be said that deductive reasoning is always from all to one? If so, 
T ask what is meant by all, as thus used. How can we ever know all ? 
The following is given by writers on logic as an example of deductive 
reasoning :— 

All men are mortal. 

A is a man. 

Therefore, A is mortal. 
But the conclusion that A is mortal is really not a deduction from ‘all,’ 
but from ‘many’. By ‘all’ we only mean all we have known, 7.¢., many. 
The conclusion, therefore, that A is mortal is an induction to the extent 
that it goes, and if we enlarge the conclusion so as to include B, C, D, E, 
F, etc., we get a generalisation, which is the same thing as an induction. 
Thus it turns out that our supposed deduction was only a limited znduc- 
tion. But give to the word ‘all’ in the above syllogism its full literal 
meaning, what is to be said of the conclusion ? Is it reached by reason- 
ing, or not; and if so, what kind of reasoning? Of course if by ‘all’ I 
mean literally every one, I have included in the major premise the con- 
clusion ‘A is mortal,’ for A is but one of those going to make up all. In 
this aspect of the matter it may be said that the conclusion is not 
reached by reasoning at all. It is but the expression of part of that 
which was already perceived or known. But in another view the con- 
clusion is an inference, but not one, I think, which is correctly described 
by saying that it is a deduction from ‘all’ to ‘one’. The conclusion 
that A is mortal expresses something which is involved in (inferred from) 
the premises, but which is not expressed in either of them. When I say 
that all men are mortal I do not say that A is mortal, for it has not yet 
been shown that A is a man; and when I say that A is a man I, of 
course, neither express nor imply anything as to his mortality. Hence 
the conclusion that A is mortal is gathered partly from one and partly 
from the other proposition. I put the two together and draw the con- 
clusion. In this view the conclusion is reached by reasoning ; but is it 
reached by any different process than that by which I reach any other 
inferred piece of knowledge? I think not. It is, of course, exact and 
necessary, and in that respect unlike many other reasoned out con- 
clusions ; but all inferences are reached in the same way, and the line of 
distinction is not that, in the one case, ‘one’ is deduced from ‘all,’ and 
in the other ‘all’ is induced from ‘many’. When I say that A and C 
are equal because both are equal to B, I have drawn a necessary con- 
clusion, which is as much a deduction as the conclusion that A is mortal,. 
but it does not consist in inferring ‘one’ from ‘all’. It merely happened 
that in the illustration given above the words ‘all’ and ‘one’ were 
employed. ‘The illustration employed has resulted in carrying into the 
definition an immaterial element, which has had the effect of unduly and 
improperly narrowing it. Other illustrations, as we have seen, show 
that the process may be carried on without the elements ‘all’ and ‘one’ 
being at all involved. And lumping the illustrations we see that the 
process in all cases consists in inferring the unstated, or unperceived, from 
the stated, or perceived. Of course it is not necessary that the inference: 
should always be from the perceived: it may be drawn from a given pro- 
position, or a proposition inferred from perceptions or from general 
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propositions which are the ‘net result’ of unvarying perceptions both 
individual and ancestral—axioms. 

“The above views find considerable support, I think, in the confusions 
and contradictions which are frequently found in works wherein it is 
assumed that there are two essentially distinct modes of reasoning. We 
find the ‘a priori’ method condemned as ‘ unsafe,’ and the ‘ « posteriori’ 
method praised as ‘sound’. But, surely, if ‘deduction’ consists only in 
expressing of ‘one’ that which has been proved of ‘all,’ it is a safe 
method, if nothing else; which cannot be said of a method by which we 
infer all from many. Of course, in thus praising the inductive method, 
these writers are not really speaking of reasoning at all, but of observation, 
or experiment. In condemning the ‘a priori’ method they are really con- 
demning the so-called inductive method, or the method of inference, as 
distinguished from the method of observation.” 

On the next day (13th February, 1902) I added to my letter the following 
postscript :— 

“ Last evening, after dictating the foregoing, I read chapter vii., volume 
ii., Principles of Psychology, and was surprised to find (what I had forgotten) 
that you had expressed therein views which would seem to render my 
criticism pointless. You clearly show in that chapter that so-called 
induction and deduction cover but a small portion of the ground, and 
that the distinctions between them are unsubstantial. Nevertheless, 
this was not the purpose of the chapter, and notwithstanding what you 
say there you do assume and assert generally throughout your works 
that there is a radical distinction between induction and deduction—that 
they are ‘antithetical’. This surely is not so, if, as you say in the 
chapter referred to, the distinction is purely a numerical one. And this 
suggests that in most cases the proportion of perceived to inferred rela- 
tions cannot possibly be known, and hence it cannot be known whether 
the inference is inductive or deductive. Nor is the strength of the infer- 
ence determined by the number of perceptions, nor by the number of new 
cases which a perceived relation is made to cover; the definiteness and 
vividness of the relation experienced are important factors. In the 
abstract sciences a definite relation once clearly perceived is necessarily 
seen to exist with respect to all other possible cases. On the other hand, 
a certain relation may have been experienced countless times without 
producing any tendency in the mind to extend it to a single new case ; 
and this for the reason that notwithstanding the number of times the 
relation has been perceived, it is known, or conceived, to be not necessary. 
Thus it seems to me that the distinction between induction and deduc- 
tion everywhere breaks down, and I think the conclusion at which I have 
arrived in regard to them finds no little support in the fact that gentlemen 
of my profession, whose chief business it is to reason--and some of them, 
notwithstanding their limitations, are very powerful and acute reasoners 
—never employ the words ‘ deduction’ and ‘induction,’ nor any words 
having the same meaning, whereas the single term inference is constantly 
used by them. I was impressed, on reading chapter vii. last evening, 
with the notion that while you proved that induction and deduction, in so 
far as they are reasoning at all, are really the same thing, yet you did 
not seem to be fully conscious of this, and went on your way still carrying 
with you the current idea that they were radically different.” 

In response to the foregoing Mr. Spencer, on 1st March, 1902, sent me 
the following note :— 

“There is much force in the objections you make; but I am nearly 
eighty-two, and a confirmed invalid, and you must therefore kindly excuse 
me if I do not go into the matter ”’. 
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Further: thought upon the subject has furnished me with many ad- 
ditional grounds supporting my contention, but I will not extend this 
communication by a statement of them. 

Respectfully yours, 


L. A. Repay. 


May I be allowed to make a brief statement in reference to the article 
by Mr. Knox in the last number of Mixp? This article purports to 
criticise my views on certain ultimate questions. The discussion of 
such final difficulties, and the attempt to solve them, is naturally to be 
found mainly in the latter part of my book. On the other hand, in the 
above article I see no reference to any page beyond the first quarter of 
the volume, and I discover no acquaintance with anything that comes 
later. To speak in general, where I have raised a difficulty and offered 
a solution, my discussion is not condemned as worthless (as perhaps it 
is), but seems taken as if it possessed no kind of being. 

Out of several instances I will point to the most obvious. I published 
in Minp, N.S., No. 20, an examination of the nature of Contradiction. 
This (with omissions) was reprinted some eight years ago in my book, 
and, under the heading “Contradiction and the Contrary,” ius existence 
is visible in the Table of Contents. But in the article in which Mr. 
Knox now controverts my view of Contradiction, I find no reference to 
that which presumably he must know is my professed discussion of the 
topic. Its contents and the very fact of its existence seem taken as 
things which are nowhere in the world. See especially pp. 213 and 218. 

I could adduce other instances of what appears to be the same pro- 
cedure, but one perhaps is enough. And to myself, though possibly 
not to others, the whole thing is inexplicable. I am not, I hope, under 
much illusion as to the defects of my volume, and on this special subject 
it will be a disappointment to me if it has to contain my last word. On 
the other hand, | perhaps need explain no further why, without denying 
the merits of Mr. Knox’s article, I have been unable to find in it much 
which concerns me personally. 


H. Brapuey. 


LEWIS CARROLL’S LOGICAL PARADOX. 


In consequence of press errors the following corrections must be made 
in the article on the above subject, which appeared in Minp, No. 54, p. 
292 :— 

Strike out the words ‘The fallacy is in any case a merely verbal one’ 
in p. 293, 1. 32, and after 1. 31 add the following :— 

This absurdity cannot be avoided by changing the form of the sup- 
posed consequent of ‘Carr is out’ to the form ‘If Ailen is out, when Carr 
is out, Brown is in’: for we should only get this: ‘If Carr is out, then 
if Allen is out and if Carr is out, Brown is in’. That is, ‘Brown is in if 
Allen is out and if Carr is out, provided Carr is out’. But the condition 
introduced by the word ‘ provided’ is included already in the preceding 
and is therefore secured. Hence the statement is equivalent to ‘ Brown 
isin if Allen is out and if Carr is out’. This comes to the true inter- 
pretation, given above, of (v.), which is incompatible with the false reductio 
ad absurdum. 

W. 
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NOTE ON LOGICAL EXISTENCE. 


Mr. MacColl, in the last number of Miyp, asks where the error lies in 
the following reasoning: “It is maintained by Boolian logicians that 
always OA =0. Let A equal ‘existent’. Then, since 0 equals non- 
existence, ‘every non-existence is existent’. But this is absurd. Hence 
(OA = 0) is not always true.” The error consists in confusing (1) the term 
‘existent’ with the existence of things denoted by the term, and (2) the term 0 
with the non-existence of things denoted by it. Mr. MacColl says: “ Let 
A= ‘existent,’” and in saying this he thinks he has secured the existence 
of A things. But the presence of this term ‘existent’ does not imply 
the existence of things denoted by the term, for in a generalised Logic 
the universal affirmative, as Venn shows, must be taken to denote ‘ Every 
S, if there are such things, is a P, if there are such things’. ‘ Existent’ 
cannot be a term, and at the same time declare that things exist corre- 
sponding to it. Similarly 0 cannot denote both a term and the non- 
existence of things corresponding to it. 

To put the same thing in a slightly different form. With two terms 0 
and ‘existent’ the universe of discourse is necessarily divided into four 
compartments: 0 not-existent, 0 existent, not-0 existent, not-0 not-exis- 
tent. Now it is not justifiable to identify all the existing things in the 
universe with the second and third of these compartments, for it is 
possible that non-existents may here exist: all depends upon what 
destruction the premises effect. For instance, if the premises destroy 
the first three compartments, only the fourth can exist. But Mr. 
MacColl, when he says ‘Every 0 is existent,’ does identify the second 
and the third compartments with all the existing things in the universe. 
Then he takes the second compartment as erased, and so arrives at a 
self-contradiction. 

It is certainly self-contradictory to say that every empty compart- 
ment is an occupied compartment, but it is not self-contradictory to 
say (0-—< A), whether A stands for ‘existent’ or for any other term. 


A. T. SHEARMAN. 


